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Perfectionist  liberalism  is  a theory  which  examines  ways 

in  which  the  social  fabric  of  our  nation  might  be  rebuilt.  It 

borrows  from  communitarian  and  liberal  political  theory. 

Communitarians  lament  social  decay,  worrying  about  rising 


crime,  drug  abuse. 

divorce , 

and 

the  like. 

They  want  to 

counteract  these 

trends 

by 

balancing 

rights  with 

responsibilities,  freedom  with  loyalty. 

Liberals  regret  these  trends  as  well  but  fear 
governmental  infringement  on  personal  freedoms.  The  liberal 
insight  is  that  individuals  have  better  lives  if  they  are  free 
not  to  get  married  or  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  society. 

Perfectionist  liberalism  seeks  to  reconcile  these  two 
theories.  They  acknowledge  the  importance  of  responsibility 
and  freedom.  According  to  the  best  account  of  perfectionist 
liberalism,  an  individual  life  is  more  fulfilling  if  it 
includes  certain  responsibilities,  obligations,  and 
commitments.  One  may  freely  choose  to  abandon  one's  projects. 


IV 


or  forego  commitment  altogether,  but  not  without  great 
personal  cost.  Rather  than  diminishing  them,  adults  enhance 
their  lives  if  they  forfeit  the  freedom  to  sit  on  the  couch 
all  day,  prey  sexually  on  others,  or  pursue  one  hobby  after 
the  next  without  end.  Recent  work  in  political  theory  bears 
out  this  claim. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Perfectionist  liberalism  makes  its  case  by  acknowledging 
both  a communitarian  and  a liberal  insight.  The  former  shows 
how  in  some  ways  society  is  headed  in  troubling  directions. 
A quick  glance  at  current  statistics  on  crime,  drug  abuse, 
divorce,  and  poverty  bears  out  this  claim.  To  turn  things 
around,  the  communitarian  contends,  we  must  balance  rights 
with  responsibilities,  freedom  with  obligation.  Communitarian 
practical  politics  borrows  from  both  political  parties.  With 
Republicans,  it  admonishes  lovers  to  marry  and  stay  married, 
if  not  for  each  other,  then  for  their  children.  From  the 
Democrats,  communitarians  believe  in  the  responsibility  to 
help  the  poor,  with  redistributive  taxation  if  necessary. 

The  liberal  objects  to  communitarian  concern  with  the 
state  of  society.  Politically,  we  must  focus  on  the 
individual  rather  than  the  whole,  and  on  freedom  rather  than 
responsibility.  Freedom  makes  America  great,  individual 
freedom.  The  liberal  insight  is  that  individuals  have  better 
lives  if  they  are  free  not  to  get  married  or  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  society. 

Some  may  see  these  insights  as  pointing  to  a tragic 
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dilemma:  stable  communities  and  freedom  are  genuine  but 

perhaps  incompatible  goods;  we  cannot  always  have  both. 
Perfectionist  liberals,  however,  do  not  see  things  in  such 
zero-sum  terms:  they  borrow  from  both  sides.  They 

acknowledge  the  importance  of  responsibility,  pace 
communitarians.  Partisans  of  Rawls  lend  perfectionist 
liberals  their  emphasis  on  the  individual  in  contradistinction 
to  society.  According  to  the  best  account  of  perfectionist 
liberalism,  an  individual  life  goes  better  if  it  includes 
certain  responsibilities,  obligations,  and  commitments.  We 
admire  and  want  to  be  like  one  who  remains  faithful  to 

marriage,  takes  care  of  the  kids,  and  does  some  sort  of 

community  service  like  little  league  or  PTA  on  the  side.  In 

a supposedly  decadent  age,  we  can  find  every-day  heroes  of 
this  sort  close  by.  These  people  are  the  bastions  of 

communities  all  over  America.  We  assume  that  their  lives  are 
better  spent  than  those  of  couch  potatoes,  gangbangers,  and 
socialites.  When  we  ponder  the  life  of  an  every-day  hero, 
however,  we  realize  how  little  freedom  it  has  compared  to  less 
demanding  lifestyles.  We  must  not  blink  at  this  fact,  but 
with  the  liberal  we  must  remember  the  importance  of 
individual's  having  initially  chosen  to  get  married  or  coach 
a team.  We  do  not  want  to  live  in  a place  where  we  cannot 
lead  our  own  lives;  neither  do  we  want  to  merely  drift. 
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Freedom  is  important,  to  be  sure,  but  an  individual  needs  a 
morally  demanding  life.  Rather  than  diminishing  them,  adults 
enhance  their  lives  if  they  forfeit  the  freedom  to  sit  on  the 
couch  all  day,  prey  sexually  on  others,  or  pursue  one  hobby 
after  the  next  without  end.  It  will  be  the  burden  of  this 
paper  to  defend  this  claim. 

Before  defending  my  thesis,  however,  I must  explain  how 
we  got  to  this  point.  Whence  did  the  communitarian  and 
liberal  insights  arise?  The  latter  comes  from  the  most 
influential  political  theory  of  the  modern  age.  In  Chapter  1, 
I will  attempt  to  describe  how  Thomas  Hobbes  anticipates  both 
liberalism's  commitments  and  its  vulnerability.  Hobbes' 
theory  is  so  attractive  to  liberals  because  of  its  egalitarian 
commitments.  For  Hobbes,  the  greatest  mark  of  human  eguality 
is  vulnerability: 

For  as  to  the  strength  of  body,  the  weakest  has  strength 
enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by  secret 
machination,  or  by  confederacy  with  others,  that  are  in 
the  same  danger  with  himselfe.  (1987:  183) 

When  he  defends  his  leviathan,  he  is  in  part  writing  a 

critique  of  ancient  political  philosophy,  particularly  that  of 

Aristotle.  Political  philosophy  of  this  sort  champions  a 

tutelary  state;  it  is  openly  perfectionist.  Aristotle's  state 

comes  into  being  for  the  sake  of  mere  life,  but  exists  to 

promote  the  good  life.  For  Aristotle,  however,  only  a few  can 

ever  attain  the  good  life  of  political  practice.  He 
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distinguishes  between  natural  rulers  and  natural  slaves.  Only 
the  former  can  be  citizens,  and  can  develop  the  practical 
reason  necessary  for  good  living. 

Hobbes  rejects  this  distinction  and  in  so  doing  paves  the 
way  for  a revolution  in  political  thought.  Aristotle's  state 
tries  to  make  better  men  out  of  a select  few,  endeavors  to 
teach  men  to  be  reasonable  through  an  education  to  virtue  and 
a life  of  practical  political  experience.  Hobbes  takes  all 
men  as  he  finds  them:  passionate  rather  than  reasonable, 

^®^^“^^terested  rather  than  virtuous.  Some  may  turn  out  to  be 
better  than  others,  but  this  is  not  politically  relevant;  it 
is  a matter  of  individual  judgment.  We  cannot  say  with 
certainty  what  is  better  because  the  good  strikes  different 
individuals  in  different  ways.  Often,  we  cannot  agree  on  what 
is  good.  In  disputes  over  truth  Hobbes  sides,  in 
contradistinction  to  Aristotle  and  particularly  to  Plato,  with 
the  many  against  the  wise.  We  can  know  no  summum  bonum, 
regardless  of  what  philosophers  may  contend.  As  Leo  Strauss 
reminds  us,  Hobbes  understands  that  although  we  may  possess 
inferior  wisdom,  we  know  instinctively  what  is  good  for  us: 
for  even  granting  that  the  wise  man  is,  in  principle,  a 
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better  judge,  he  is  much  less  concerned  with  the  self- 
preservation  of  a given  fool  than  is  the  fool  himself"  (1965: 
16)  . 

Hobbes  grounds  his  state  in  the  passion  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  few.  More  specifically,  his 
state  is  founded  on  a particular  passion:  the  fear  of  a 
violent  death,  the  summum  malum.  This  is  a more  pertinent  if 
less  noble  basis  for  politics.  It  applies  to  us  all;  it  is 
something  to  which  we  can  all  agree.  Hobbes'  theory,  in  its 
anti  perfectionism,  is  radically  egalitarian,  and  for  this 
reason  attractive. 

Hobbes  reasons  from  a pre-political  self,  demonstrating 
the  rationality  of  the  state's  existence  as  preserver  of 
survival.  Life  without  a state  is  no  life  at  all.  Men 
consent  to  be  governed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  life.  The 
good  life  is  not  a chief  concern,  politically.  Following 
Hobbes,  much  liberalism  posits  a chasm  between  itself  and 
political  theory  containing  any  hint  of  perfectionism.  One 
who  seeks  the  name  liberal  must  forsake  all  others  in  the  name 
of  freedom  and  security.  Here  I stand,  she  must  claim,  I can 
do  no  other. 

But  this  stance  comes  at  a cost.  Anti-perfectionist 
liberalism  has  become  so  preoccupied  with  the  individual, 
rights,  and  freedom  that  it  tends  to  lose  sight  of  other 
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important  political  values.  For  over  a decade, 
communitarians  such  as  Charles  Taylor  and  Michael  Sandel  have 
demonstrated  the  problems  inherent  in  the  anti-perfectionist 
stance  which  begins  with  Hobbes.  I will  take  up  the 
communitarian  critique  in  chapter  2.  Sandel  charges 
liberalism  with  conceiving  of  the  individual  as  unencumbered. 
In  protecting  the  individual  from  imposed  notions  of  the  good, 
liberals  describe  a Hobbesian  self  prior  to  any  received  ends. 
This  move  rules  out  any  ends  which  might  constitute  the  self, 
leaving  it  with  no  character.  In  place  of  common  purposes, 
liberals  substitute  procedure.  The  large,  impersonal 
procedural  republic  confers  rights  and  imposes  obligations. 
Unfortunately,  it  constructs  a self  which  rejects  obligations 
as  attempts  to  impose  state-sponsored  conceptions  of  the  good. 

Taylor  charges  liberalism  with  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  capacities  such  as  moral  autonomy  and  freedom  of  choice 
while  de-emphasizing  the  social  conditions  necessary  for 
acquiring  these  capacities.  Autonomy  and  rationality  can  only 
develop  in  society,  Taylor  contends.  By  refusing  to  insist 
upon  individual  obligations  to  liberal  society,  negative 
liberals  undermine  their  own  project. 

Without  providing  an  entire  overview  of  communitarian 
work,  there  are  two  "moments  in  the  debate"  we  should  note. 
First,  as  a casual  reading  of  Sandel  and  Taylor  might  suggest. 
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we  may  distinguish  between  critiques  of  liberal  theory  and 
those  of  liberal  society.  This  distinction  is  important, 
liberals  such  as  Stephen  Holmes  have  argued,  because  the 
critiques  seem  to  clash.  Either  liberal  theory  abstracts  away 
from  real  life,  rendering  itself  socially  irrelevant,  or  by 
championing  the  individual  it  has  the  social  effect  of 
undermining  community.  Logically,  it  cannot  do  both. 
Holmes'  move  is  ingenious  because  it  makes  the  work  of 
defending  liberalism  easier.  Since  both  strands  of  critique 
cannot  be  true,  liberals  only  have  to  defend  their  theory  from 
one.  Daniel  Bell  has  pointed  out  that  liberals  have  largely 
answered  the  first  critique,  while  ignoring  the  second. 

However,  the  two  positions  can  be  reconciled.  As 
Alphonse  Damico  pointed  out  to  me,  we  can  consistently  claim 
the  following  (though  Damico  does  not  make  this  claim) . 
Liberalism  describes  an  atomistic  individual  so  unencumbered 
that  it  cannot  really  be  said  to  exist.  Furthermore,  liberal 
language  is  so  shorn  of  reference  to  the  importance  of 
commitments,  that  it  may  lead  people  to  mistakenly  imagine 
themselves  as  unencumbered.  Because  we  can  say  this,  the  two 
lines  of  critique  do  not  render  communitarianism  incoherent. 
Nonetheless,  because  it  is  insufficiently  dealt  with  by  recent 
liberal  responses  to  communitarianism,  I will  write  primarily 
in  response  to  the  second  critique.  Following  Daniel  Bell  and 


Amitai  Etzioni,  I will  argue  that  communitarianism  has  been 
born  from  fear  of  social  decay.  The  more  abstract  critiques 
of  liberalism  are  interesting,  but  not  as  important  or 
forceful  as  those  which  concern  the  state  of  society.  Indeed, 
liberals  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  accommodating 
the  theoretical  critique. 

There  is  another  moment  in  the  debate  to  which  a 
reconstruction  of  liberalism  should  take  note.  Communitarians 
object  to  liberal  politics  for  very  different  reasons.  Some 
communitarians  lament  the  quality  of  liberal  political 
experience.  They  yearn  for  a more  fraternal,  participatory 
politics.  According  to  writers  such  as  Benjamin  Barber,  the 
liberal  preoccupation  with  the  individual  causes  it  to  neglect 


fraternity.  We 

might 

call  Barber's 

group 

the 

fraternal 

communitarians . 

Other 

communitarians 

want 

more 

committed 

citizens,  willin 

g to 

fulfill  their 

social 

and 

personal 

obligations.  According  to  writers  such  as  Alasdair  MacIntyre, 
the  preoccupation  with  rights  and  freedom  causes  liberals  to 
neglect  virtue  and  character.  Community  is  important  because 
it  makes  people  better.  We  can  label  these  writers  the 
perfectionist  communitarians.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  both 
fraternal  and  perfectionist,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  either 
be  one  or  the  other.  My  own  reconstruction  of  liberalism  will 
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incorporate  the  perfectionist  case,  while  leaving  fraternalism 
for  others  to  assess. 

Liberals  reject  both  types  of  communitarianism,  however, 
for  failing  to  safeguard  rights,  for  forgetting  how  community 
can  stifle  and  oppress  the  individual.  According  to  Amy 
Gutmann,  communitarians  think  they  can  have  Salem  without  the 
witches . 

But  there  are  also  theorists  who  want  to  make  liberalism 
itself  more  perfectionist,  who  want  to  incorporate  both 
communitarian  and  liberal  insights.  These  authors  are 
embarking  on  an  important  project.  The  term  perfectionist 
liberalism,  I will  argue,  is  no  oxymoron.  The  willingness  to 
say  something  about  the  good  life--beyond  the  necessity  of  its 
being  freely  chosen  does  not  disqualify  a theory  from  being 
liberal . There  is  not  a chasm  between  liberalism  and  more 
perfectionist  theory;  rather,  there  is  a continuum.  Liberals 
preoccupy  themselves  with  the  individual,  rights,  and  freedom, 
and  this  leads  them  to  neglect  the  important  topics  of 
commitment  and  virtue.  However,  their  neglect  does  not  mean 
that  they  reject  the  importance  of  character.  Similarly, 
perfectionist  preoccupation  with  character  does  not  lead  to  a 
rejection  of  individual  liberty.  Preoccupation,  emphasis,  and 
focus  do  not  entail  exclusion.  Much  liberal  and  perfectionist 
theory  can  be  reconciled.  Of  course,  the  theory  of  a 
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Robespierre  and  a Rawls  reside  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
theoretical  spectrum,  completely  irreconcilable.  However, 
much  theory  going  by  the  name  liberal  contains  perfectionist 
strains,  and  perfectionist  theory  is  often  amenable  to  such 
liberal  values  as  liberty,  rights,  and  autonomy. 

Now,  a number  of  terms  are  being  thrown  around  here  - 
liberalism,  communitarianism,  perfectionism,  etc.  - and  will 
continue  to  be  used.  A typology  may  help  clarify  just  what  is 
meant  when  one  of  these  terms  is  used.  It  is  important  to 
know  what  we  are  discussing. 

Liberalism  is  that  theory,  the  roots  of  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  Hobbes,  which  commits  itself  to  the  liberation 
of  the  individual.  It  does  so  by  protecting  individual 
freedom,  promoting  tolerance,  and  protecting  individual 
rights:  these  are  its  central  preoccupations.  It  is  often 
associated  with  such  themes  as  contractarian  justice  and  a 
hypothetical  state  of  nature,  but  these  themes  do  not  have  to 
be  included  for  a theory  to  be  liberal. 

Communitarianism  is  a broad  name  for  a group  of  theories 
which  have  recently  criticized  liberalism  for  paying 
insufficient  attention  to  the  social  conditions  necessary  for 
individual  flourishing.  The  liberal,  preoccupied  with 
individual  freedom  and  rights,  overlooks  either  one  of  two 
things:  the  quality  of  the  experience  of  political 
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cooperation  (fraternal  communitarianism)  or  the  importance  of 
the  cultural  conditions  necessary  for  proper  socialization  and 
character  development  (perfectionist  communitarianism)  . 
Whether  perfectionist  communitarianism  and  liberalism  can  be 
reconciled  is  the  matter  in  question. 

Perfectionism  is  the  notion  that  the  state  has  some 
responsibility  to  promote  the  character  of  its  citizens.  I 
will  argue  that  liberal  theory  can  be  weakly  perfectionist, 
though  not  all  liberal  theory  is.  For  example,  Hobbesian 
liberalism  is  neutralist.  That  is  to  say,  it  sees  character 
as  irrelevant  and  is  concerned  only  with  security  and 
survival.  According  to  William  Galston,  more  recent  liberal 
theory  can  be  classified  as  weak  neutralism.  Liberals  such  as 
Rawls  and  Dworkin  commit  themselves  to  promoting  life, 
purposiveness,  and  rationality.  Weak  perfectionists  are 
openly  committed  to  promoting  good  character,  but  they  can 
remain  liberal  if  they  fulfull  two  conditions:  they  must 
protect  pluralism  and  put  principled  limits  on  the  means  used 
to  instill  character.  Specifically,  they  encourage  good 
decisions  through  taxes  and  subsidies,  and  by  some  degree  of 
government  regulation  such  as  restricting  no-fault  divorces, 
but  they  do  not  outlaw  victimless  immoralities.  Weak 
perfectionists  become  illiberal  if,  though  protecting 


pluralism,  they  impose  morals  laws  in  order  to  promote  virtue. 
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An  illiberal  theorist  is  a strong  perfectionist  if  she  uses 
morals  laws  to  promote  a single  conception  of  the  good.  These 
labels  make  our  journey  more  navigable,  though  they  do  not 
always  fit  a theorist  neatly. 

To  support  the  possibility  of  reconciling  liberal  and 
perfectionist  theory,  in  chapter  3 I will  argue  for  the 
ultimate  similarity  of  the  work  of  Aristotle  and  John  Stuart 
Mill.  The  latter  has  been  dubbed  the  patron  saint  of 
liberalism,  whereas  much  communitarian  theory  traces  its  roots 
to  Aristotle.  These  two  seemingly  different  theorists  have 
the  same  fundamental  aim:  the  arrangement  of  political 
institutions  so  as  to  best  encourage  character  development. 
Aristotle  calls  this  end  the  good  life,  or  flourishing.  Mill 
more  often  dubs  it  cultivation  of  intellect,  utility  defined 
as  the  permanent  end  of  man  as  a progressive  being. 

Aristotle  and  Mill  have  opposing  views  of  history,  and 
they  write  about  individuals  in  different  stages  of  life.  For 
Aristotle,  the  thriving  city-state  provides  the  most  promising 
realm  in  which  flourishing  may  attain.  At  least,  Athens  in 
its  heyday  provided  such  a realm.  Plato  writes  of  a cultural 
and  political  decline  from  a lost  golden  age.  Left  to  their 
own  devices,  human  life  and  culture  will  stagnate  and  decay. 
For  Aristotle  as  well,  the  city-state  must  help  stave  off  such 
stagnation  by  helping  to  develop  the  character  of  its  most 
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promising  youth.  Once  a man  becomes  virtuous  and  achieves 
practical  wisdom,  he  is  ready  to  make  the  laws,  aiding  in  the 
next  generation's  upbringing. 

Mill  believes  not  in  historical  decay  but  progress.  To 
move  mankind  forward,  the  state  should  butt  out,  allowing 
individual  genius  to  flower  unimpeded.  Additionally,  he  fears 
the  stunting  effects  of  state  intervention  on  the  mature 
individual.  He  regards  societal  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  young  as  self-evident. 

In  similar  fashion,  Aristotle  takes  for  granted  the 
freedom  of  mature  individuals.  A man  of  practical  reason  does 
the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  for  the 
right  reason.  No  law  can  attune  itself  closely  enough  to  the 
complexity  of  the  particular  to  provide  guidance.  Although 
Aristotle  and  Mill  offer  opposing  paths  to  human  flourishing, 
they  share  a common  aim. 

Now,  one  may  consider  this  common  ground  to  be 
irrelevant.  After  all,  the  cultural  and  political  resources 
on  which  Aristotle  could  rely  - the  thriving,  homogeneous 
city-state  - are  things  of  the  past.  Attempting  to  sue  the 
state  to  encourage  the  development  of  character  smacks  not 
only  of  totalitarianism,  but  of  anachronism  as  well. 

Recently,  perfectionist  thinkers  have  attempted  to 
redress  this  dearth  of  cultural  resources  by  focusing  their 
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attention  on  sustaining  or  improving  the  quality  of  political 
culture.  This  move  might  seem  to  commit  a theorist  to  strong 
perfectionism.  However,  one  might  rejoin,  attention  to  the 
quality  of  culture  rather  than  individual  character  mitigates 
state  intervention  into  an  individual's  life.  With  this  move, 
these  thinkers  attempt  to  remain  liberal  even  as  they  move 
cautiously  into  the  perfectionist  realm. 

In  chapter  4 I will  look  at  the  position  taken  by  Will 
Kymlicka.  Of  the  candidates  to  be  examined,  Kymlicka  expends 
the  greatest  energy  attempting  to  qualify  his  theory  as 
liberal.  He  does  not  want  to  involve  the  state  in  attempts  to 
perfect  one's  character.  Instead,  he  argues  for  the 
superiority  of  society  in  playing  this  role.  Culture  and 
community  do  not  coerce  in  the  same  way  as  the  state.  The 
only  role  he  admits  for  the  state  involves  the  preservation  of 
minority  communities.  He  justifies  this  state  role  by 
appealing  to  community  contribution  to  character  and  to  its 
addition  to  the  number  of  worthwhile  choices  from  which  an 
individual  can  choose  in  planning  his  life.  Kymlicka,  I will 
argue,  gives  up  perfectionist  ground  by  limiting  his 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  minority  communities  on 
character,  rather  than  that  of  society  as  a whole.  He  leaves 
himself  vulnerable  on  the  other  front  by  advocating  group 


rights,  a move  normally  considered  illiberal. 
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William  Galston,  whom  I will  discuss  in  chapter  5, 
addresses  what  really  motivates  communitarian  political 
theory:  the  quality  of  public  culture.  He  constructs  a 
purposive  liberalism  designed  to  shore  up  liberal  public 
culture.  Whereas  Kymlicka  wants  to  protect  endangered 
minority  cultures,  Galston  seeks  to  protect  endangered  virtues 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  liberal  society.  Uniquely  for 
Galston,  perfectionists  and  liberals  criticize  him  for  the 
same  reason.  In  Galston 's  liberalism,  the  individual  seems  to 
exist  more  for  the  sake  of  liberalism  than  vice-versa.  For  a 
liberal,  he  is  insufficiently  concerned  for  the  individual. 
A perfectionist  might  be  dismayed  by  the  short  shrift  he  makes 
of  individual  virtue. 

I will  devote  chapter  6 to  the  theory  of  Joseph  Raz  and 
Robert  George.  Raz  focuses,  as  Alfonse  Damico  puts  it,  more 
directly  on  the  moral  biography  of  citizens  than  their 
culture.  He  constructs  his  theory  with  five  basic  moves. 
First,  he  equates  individual  and  political  morality. 
Political  authority  sums  up,  preempts,  and  replaces  individual 
moral  reasons  for  action.  Second,  the  state  attempts  to 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  well-being  rather  than  self-interest. 
Third,  Raz  grounds  individual  and  state  morality  in  a strong 
pluralism  of  incommensurate  values.  Fourth,  the  state 
attempts  to  promote  the  autonomous  life,  a life  characterized 
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by  free  choice  bounded  by  the  worthwhile.  Finally,  Raz 
reinterprets  Mill's  harm  principle.  If  individuals  in  the 
perfectionist  state  pursue  the  perfectionist  ideal  of 
autonomy,  limitations  upon  this  pursuit  harm.  Both  the 
liberal  Damico  and  the  perfectionist  Robert  George  charge  Raz 
with  refusing  to  face  up  to  a difficult  choice:  either  he 
must  construct  a state  which  supports  all  autonomy  regardless 
of  content,  or  he  must  go  beyond  mere  autonomy. 

Robert  George  is  an  illiberal  perfectionist.  George 
grounds  his  pluralistic  perfectionism  in  a list  of  basic  goods 
he  describes  as  reflexive  - they  can  only  be  experienced  if 
chosen.  George  wants  to  impose  morals  laws  in  order  to 
preserve  a society's  moral  ecology.  By  taking  such  a strong 
perfectionist  stand,  I will  argue,  George  is  able  to  address 
the  problem  of  weakness  of  will  in  a way  liberals  cannot. 
However,  he  leaves  himself  open  to  two  liberal  criticisms. 
First,  his  attempt  to  construct  an  all-encompassing  list  of 
basic  goods  is  unsuccessful  and  perhaps  misguided.  Second,  by 
foreclosing  on  the  possibility  of  taking  certain  immoral 
action,  George  violates  autonomy. 

I will  conclude  by  describing  the  practical  political 
stance  which  perfectionist  liberalism  entails.  I will  first 
try  to  describe  the  recent  events  which  give  this  theory  its 
force.  Central  to  this  account  is  the  role  played  by 
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libertarians  of  both  the  political  left  and  right.  Partisans 
of  freedom  have  taken  such  an  uncompromising  stands  on  their 
pet  issues  that  they  have  alienated  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
What  is  needed,  I believe,  is  for  political  leaders  to 
champion  the  virtues  of  moderation,  loyalty,  and  compassion. 
Moderation  tempers  the  libertarianism  which  has  run  rampant  in 
recent  years  while  maintaining  a commitment  to  personal 
liberty.  Loyalty  tempers  excess  of  the  counterculture  - the 
libertarianism  of  the  60s  left  - which  has  undermined  family 
and  community.  Compassion  tempers  excess  of  the  money  culture 
the  libertarianism  of  the  80s  right  - which  entrenched 
poverty  and  widened  disparities  of  wealth.  Perfectionist 
liberalism  admits  the  necessity  of  a concern  with  virtue. 
Contra  Galston,  political  theory  should  evenly  balance  its 
emphasis  on  instrumental  and  intrinsic  virtue  if  it  is  to 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  itself. 
The  virtues  I champion  can  serve  as  both  ends  and  means  of  a 
perfectionist  liberal  state.  They  are  good  things  for 
individuals  to  possess;  with  them  one  flourishes.  They  are, 

I hope  to  argue,  endangered  virtues,  much  like  the  communities 
which  Kymlicka  seeks  to  protect.  Without  them,  individuals 
are  deprived  of  important  goods  from  which  to  choose. 

Additionally,  they  shore  up  the  stability  of  liberal 
democracy . 


CHAPTER  2 
THOMAS  HOBBES 


Thomas  Hobbes  breaks  with  the  ancients  by  abandoning  the 
goal  of  man's  perfection.  Rather,  he  claims,  his  political 
science  is  superior  to  all  political  philosophy  which  has  come 
before  because  he  leaves  men  as  he  finds  them:  as  most 

essentially  passionate  rather  than  reasonable.  He  believes 
borrowing  the  methodology  of  geometry,  deducing  from  the  fact 
of  human  passion,  will  allow  him  to  build  a secure  state. 
Hobbes  sees  the  passions  as  giving  rise  to  three  fundamentally 
political  problems:  competitiveness,  insecurity,  and 

multiplicity  of  meaning.  He  offers  the  leviathan  as  the 
solution  to  these  problems,  anticipating  liberalism's 
commitment  to  rights,  justice,  and  toleration. 

Geometry 

Its  Applicability  to  Politics 

Concerning  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth,  Hobbes  makes  a 
rather  bold  claim.  He  writes:  "Therefore  when  they  come  to 

be  dissolved,  not  by  external  violence,  but  intestine 
disorder,  the  fault  is  not  in  men,  as  they  are  the  matter ; 
but  as  they  are  the  Makers . and  orderers  of  them  (1987:  363) . 

Here  Hobbes  anticipates  Kant's  ambition:  to  devise  a set  of 
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institutions  so  foolproof  as  to  be  capable  of  governing  a 
"race  of  demons."  If  they  come  to  understand  what  a 
commonwealth  requires,  men  can  make  it  secure  without 
attempting  to  force  men  to  be  better  than  they  are  capable  of 
being.  The  burden  is  on  men  as  architects  of  a political 
system  rather  than  as  individual  citizens.  Hobbes  thus 
attempts  a revolutionary  feat  by  freeing  the  commonwealth  from 
dependence  on  the  inconstant  human  heart . 

The  key  to  mastering  politics,  Hobbes  believes,  lies  in 
method.  It  is  needed  in  order  to  determine  the  precise  shape 
a commonwealth  must  take.  Hobbes  believes  political 
philosophy  to  have  been  woefully  inadequate  up  to  his  day. 
Indeed,  he  claims,  philosophers  are  more  prone  to  error  than 
most:  "For  it  is  true.  . . that  there  can  be  nothing  so 

absurd,  but  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  Philosophers"  (113)  . 
The  "manifest"  reason  for  this  is  philosophers'  flawed 
methodology.  In  order  to  achieve  indisputable  conclusions, 
one  must  "begin  his  racionation  from  the  Definitions,  or 
Explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use;  which  is  a method 
that  hath  been  used  only  in  Geometry"  (114).  According  to 
Leo  Strauss,  mathematics  is  the  only  "scientific  pursuit" 
which  can  claim  substantial  success  in  Hobbes'  day  (1953: 
171).  Mathematics  yields  certain  results  because  the 
mathematician  creates  the  subjects  of  his  study.  He  is  in 
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control  of  what  he  studies  (173).  Certainty  of  results,  C.B. 
Macpherson  claims,  is  the  main  attraction  of  geometry  for 
Hobbes  (1987:  18 ) . 

Though  the  notion  of  a mathematical  study  of  chaotic 
human  affairs  may  seem  far-fetched,  Hobbes  believes  the 
opposite  to  be  the  case.  Language,  Hobbes  argues,  lends 
itself  to  quantification.  The  very  act  of  reasoning,  for  the 
Greeks  "they  called  syllogisme;  which  signifieth  summing  up  of 
the  consequences  of  one  saying  to  another"  (1987:  107) 

Additionally,  it  will  be  easy  to  persuade  men  to  use 
Hobbes'  method,  he  believes.  Unlike  previous  philosophy, 
geometry  is  relatively  uncontroversial : 

the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually 
disputed,  both  by  the  Pen  and  the  Sword:  Whereas  the 

doctrine  of  Lines,  and  Figures,  is  not  so;  because  men 
care  not,  in  that  subject  what  be  truth,  as  a thing 
that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit,  or  lust.  (166) 
Hobbes  also  believes  his  method  can  be  easily  learned. 

With  industry,  one  can  attain  the  type  of  reasoning  skills 

used  in  geometry.  Once  a man  trains  himself  to  avoid  certain 

reasoning  errors,  it  becomes  "not  easy  to  fall  into  any 

absurdity.  . . for  who  is  so  stupid,  as  both  to  mistake  in 

Geometry,  and  also  to  persist  in  it,  when  another  detects  his 

error  to  him"  (115). 

Finally,  the  method  yields  conclusions  applying  to  all 
societies,  not  just  the  particular  commonwealth  at  a given 
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time  and  place.  Thus,  Hobbes  dubs  it  "the  true  Moral 
Philosophy."  He  writes:  "For  Moral  Philosophy  is  nothing 

else  but  the  Science  of  what  is  Good,  and  Evill,  in  the 
conversation,  and  Society  of  mankind"  (216) . 

However,  "before  he  [can]  apply  anything  like  a 
geometrical  deductive  method  to  the  study  of  human  beings," 
MacPherson  notes,  Hobbes  needs  "a  basic  hypothesis  about  the 
nature  of  things.  . . The  hypothesis  [is]  that  everything, 

including  human  sensation,  is  caused  by.  . . differences  of 

motion"  (1987:  18).  In  human  beings,  differences  of  motion 

instantiate  themselves  in  people's  passions.  Hobbes  looks  to 
the  passions  in  seeking  to  understand  man. 

Strauss,  however,  does  not  believe  Hobbes  to  be 
successful  in  marshaling  the  methods  of  geometry  for  the 
purposes  of  doing  political  theory.  J.W.N.  Watkins  writes: 
"Psychological  conclusions  about  thoughts,  feelings,  and  wants 
cannot  be  deduced  from  materialistic  premisses  about  bodily 
movements"  (1965:  232).  Hobbes  cannot  explain  politics, 

scholars  agree,  by  pointing  to  differences  in  motion. 
However,  MacPherson  contends,  Hobbes  does  deduce  from  the  fact 
of  human  passions.  He  encourages  self-examination  in  order  to 
establish  the  passions  as  self-evident  first  principles. 
Furthermore,  Macpherson  identifies  the  limits  of  the  method 
with  the  limits  of  capitalism  - and  by  extension,  the  liberal 
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state  necessary  for  its  sustenance  - both  are  reductionist 
(1965:  179).  Hobbes'  conclusions  follow  from  his 
psychological  premisses.  As  MacPherson  argues,  Hobbes 
describes  a bourgeois  psyche;  his  essentially  liberal 
political  theory  follows  naturally. 

Its  Significance 

As  Leo  Strauss  explains,  Hobbes  considers  this  an  advance 
over  the  ancients,  who  measure  the  worth  of  a political  regime 
by  its  appropriateness  to  particular  conditions  (1953:  191). 
Hobbes  by  contrast  "is  concerned  with  that  right  social  order 
whose  actualization  is  possible  under  all  circumstances" 
(191)  . Aristotle,  for  example,  does  not  see  political  and 
ethical  reasoning  as  admitting  of  quantification  or  precision. 
The  precision  of  geometry  cannot  be  applied  to  political 
investigation,  Aristotle  writes  in  Nicomachean  Ethics,  because 
"we  should  not  seek  the  same  degree  of  exactness  in  all  sorts 
of  arguments  alike"  (1094b  13-15) . Additionally,  "what  is 
done  in  action  admits  of  being  otherwise"  (1140b  1-4)  . 
Aristotle  would  dismiss  a universal,  calculating  type  of 
reason  because  "no  one  deliberates  about  what  cannot  be 
otherwise"  (1141b  12) . For  Aristotle,  human  affairs  can  be 
otherwise  in  part  because  the  individuals  can  lead  lives  which 
are  better  or  worse.  Practical  reason  allows  human  beings  to 
deliberate  about  what  is  good  for  themselves  and  their 
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community.  Since  it  concerns  what  can  be  otherwise,  it  is 
also  a skill:  it  requires  and  develops  good  character.  If 
men  have  acquired  good  skill  in  reasoning,  they  can  make  their 
city  a better  place  to  live.  By  replacing  practical  with 
geometrical  reason,  Hobbes  expels  the  hope  for  a politics  of 
reason  and  virtue  as  utopian.  He  sets  his  sights  on  something 
much  more  promising  and  attainable.  No  less  than  he  extends 
his  method  beyond  any  particular  political  community,  he 
deprives  reason  of  the  central  political  role  it  plays  for 
Aristotle.  His  geometrical  method  makes  possible  a politics 
without  virtue. 

Human  Nature:  Three  Sources  of  Conflict 

According  to  Laurence  Berns,  Hobbes  believes  that  the 
"classics.  . . rendered  themselves  ineffective.  . . because 

they  based  their  political  doctrines  on  considerations  of 
man's  highest  aspirations"  (1981:  370).  Instead  of 

speculating  upon  the  potential  achievements  of  reason,  Hobbes 
argues,  we  should  deduce  "from  what  is  most  powerful  in  most 
men  most  of  the  time:  not  reason,  but  passion"  (371).  People 

"think,  opine,  reason,  hope,  feare,  &c.  ...  on  the  like 

occasions"  (82)  . As  evidence  for  his  claim,  he  invites  the 
reader  to  "read  thy  self"  to  see  if  his  passions  are  not  the 
way  Hobbes  describes.  The  passions,  however,  pose  distinctive 
political  problems  with  which  leaders  must  grapple: 
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competition,  insecurity,  and  multiplicity  of  meaning. 

Bodies  in  Motion 

Hobbes  has  learned  the  following  from  Galileo:  all 
bodies  in  motion  tend  to  stay  in  motion.  This  applies  to 
living  bodies  as  well,  "For.  . . life  is  but  a motion  of 
limbs"  (81)  . In  the  case  of  human  beings,  bodies  yearn  to 
stay  in  motion;  they  yearn  to  stay  alive.  "For  as  to  have  no 
Desire,  is  to  be  Dead;  so  to  have  weak  Passions,  is  Dulnesse" 
(139).  To  be  alive  is  to  be  in  motion,  passionate. 

Motions  are  stronger  and  faster  in  some  men  than  others, 
however.  "And  this  difference  of  quicknesse,  is  caused  by  the 
difference  of  men's  passions"  (135).  Most  fundamentally, 
Hobbes  contends,  the  desire  for  power  causes  them.  One  feels 
pride  at  the  thought  of  being  more  powerful  than  others,  a 
phenomenon  Hobbes  calls  "glorying"  (125) . Macpherson  (1965) 
describes  glorying  as  the  type  of  struggle  for  recognition 
described  by  contemporary  liberals  such  as  Francis  Fukuyama 
(1992).  For  Hobbes,  Macpherson  argues,  the  pride  motivating 
such  a struggle  is  the  basic  drive  of  the  individual. 

By  conceiving  of  the  drives  in  such  a way,  Macpherson 
contends,  Hobbes  constructs  a thoroughly  bourgeois  psychology. 
Only  in  a liberal,  capitalist  society  do  people  understand 
themselves  and  act  in  this  way.  As  a description  of  universal 


human  nature. 


Hobbes 


account  is  simply 


inaccurate . 
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Macpherson  cites  Tawney's  description  of  the  psyche  of 
medieval  writers: 

Their  fundamental  assumptions.  . . were  two:  that 

economic  interests  are  subordinate  to  the  real  business 
of  life,  which  is  salvation,  and  that  economic  conduct 
is  one  aspect  of  personal  conduct,  upon  which,  as  on 
other  parts  of  it,  the  rules  of  morality  are  binding 
. . . at  every  turn,,  therefore,  there  are  limits, 

restrictions,  warnings  against  allowing  economic 
interests  to  interfere  with  serious  affairs.  (1965: 
174) 

According  to  Macpherson,  the  bourgeois  need  for  power  is 
in  and  of  itself  harmless.  However,  the  following  three 
postulates  render  this  drive  more  ominous.  First,  "every 
man's  power  resists  and  hinders  the  effects  of  other  men's 
power."  Second,  "all  acquired  power  consists  in  command  over 
some  of  the  powers  of  other  men."  Finally,  "some  men's 
desires  are  without  limit"  (1987:  34-35)  . For  Hobbes,  people 

of  this  sort  take  "pleasure  in  contemplating  their  own  power 
in  the  acts  of  conquest,  which  they  pursue  farther  than  their 
security  requires"  (185).  When  one's  passions  are  this 
strong,  one  becomes  possessed  by  madness.  The  desire  for 
power  may  result  in  drastic  consequences.  Excessive  pride, 
for  example,  can  lead  to  anger  and  rage,  which  causes  a 
"multitude"  to  "clamour,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those,  by 
whom  all  their  lifetime  before,  they  have  been  protected,  and 
secured  from  injury"  (141). 
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Despite  dubbing  it  madness,  Hobbes  believes  all  men  to  be 

naturally  subject  to  excessive  pride. 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  I put  for  a general 
inclination  of  all  mankind,  a perpetual  and  restless 
desire  of  power  after  power,  that  ceaseth  only  in 
death.  . . because  he  cannot  assure  the  power  and  means 

to  live  well,  which  he  hath  present,  without  the 
acquisition  of  more.  (161) 

Thus  the  very  motion,  the  desire,  which  keeps  men  living, 
seems  to  lead  inexorably  to  relentless  struggle  and 
competition.  Even  success  in  attaining  the  objects  of  one's 
desires  does  not  satisfy  for  long.  Hobbes  writes:  "...  the 

Felicity  of  this  life,  consisteth  not  in  the  repose  of  a mind 
satisfied"  (160).  He  describes  human  happiness  in  a 
fatalistic  tone: 

Continual  successe  in  obtaining  those  things  which  a 
man  from  time  to  time  desireth,  that  is  to  say, 
continual  prospering,  is  that  which  men  call  Felicity; 
I mean  the  Felicity  of  this  life.  For  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  perpetual  tranquility  of  mind,  while  we  live 
here,  because  Life  itself  is  but  Motion,  and  can  never 
be  without  Desire,  nor  without  Feare.  (129-130) 

Equality  and  Fear 

For  Hobbes,  men  are  radically  equal,  for  their  strongest 
passion  is  identical:  the  fear  of  a violent  death.  Hobbes 

eloquently  explains: 

As  Prometheus  ...  an  Eagle  feeding  on  his  liver, 
devoured  in  the  day,  as  much  as  was  repayred  in  the 
night:  So  that  man,  which  looks  too  far  before  him,  in 

the  care  of  future  time,  hath  his  heart  all  the  day 
long,  gnawed  on  by  feare  of  death,  poverty,  or  other 
calamity;  and  has  no  repose,  nor  pause  of  his  anxiety, 
but  in  sleep.  (169) 
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Apparent  advantages  such  as  physical  strength  or  superior 

intelligence  provide  little  comfort.  Most  essentially,  all 

men  are  equally  vulnerable: 

For  as  to  the  strength  of  body,  the  weakest  has 
strength  enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by 
secret  machination,  or  by  confederacy  with  others, 
that  are  in  the  same  danger  with  himselfe.  (183) 

Cunning  provides  less  comfort  than  physical  strength,  "for 

prudence  is  but  experience"  (183).  Indeed,  he  notes,  all  men 

think  themselves  wiser  than  others  - proof  of  their 

fundamental  similarity  and  equality  (184)! 

Knowledge  of  their  fundamental  equality  makes  men  fear 

each  other.  Strauss  calls  the  fear  of  a violent  death  "the 

most  powerful  and  fundamental  of  all  natural  desires"  (1953: 

181).  Macpherson  agrees,  explaining  that  Hobbes  "postulate [ s ] 

an  innate  impulsion  to  keep  going,  which  in  its  most 

fundamental  form  [is]  the  impulsion  to  avoid  death"  (1987: 

28) . If  Hobbes  grounds  his  theory  in  the  passions,  he  must 

pay  particular  heed  to  this  the  most  powerful  of  them  all. 

Men  are  all  too  aware  of  the  reckless  rage  which  others'  pride 

can  bring  about.  The  only  rational  thing  to  do  is  prepare  for 

war . 


And  from  this  diffidence  of  one  another,  there  is  no 
way  for  any  man  to  secure  himself,  so  reasonable,  as 
anticipation;  that  is,  by  force,  or  wiles,  to  master 
all  the  persons  he  can,  so  long,  till  he  see  no  other 
power  great  enough  to  endanger  him.  (184) 
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Furthermore,  because  men  are  so  equal,  there  are  none  who 
are  willing  to  submit  to  the  excessively  prideful.  Hobbes 
ridicules  philosophers  before  him  who  believed  some  to  be 
naturally  inclined  toward  occupying  an  inferior  position  in 
the  social  strata.  "For  there  are  very  few  so  foolish,  that 
had  not  rather  governe  themselves,  than  be  governed  by  others" 
(211).  In  the  final  analysis,  Hobbes  sees  any  notion  of  men's 
objective  worth  as  less  relevant  than  their  self-image:  ".  . 

. yet  because  men  that  think  themselves  equal,  will  not  enter 
into  conditions  of  peace,  but  upon  equal  terms,  such  equality 
must  be  admitted"  (211).  Men's  unwillingness  to  defer  to  one 
another  makes  for  a deadly  existence. 

Meaning 

If  men  are  fundamentally  equal,  they  distinguish 
themselves  as  a species  by  their  use  of  reason  and  language. 
"And  therefore  if  Speech  be  peculiar  to  man.  . . then  is 
Understanding  peculiar  to  him  also"  (109)  . Men  impart  meaning 
on  the  world.  Thoughts  are  "every  one  a representation  or 
appearance.  . . of  a body  without  us"  (85)  . Though  the 
objects  are  their  sources,  the  appearances  reside  in  the 
individuals.  Hobbes'  point,  according  to  Richard  Flathman 
(1992),  is  the  following.  The  nature  of  an  object  never  makes 
it  one  thing.  Indeed,  objects  in  the  world  can  mean  anything. 
"Anythings"  become  "somethings"  only  when  we  make  it  so.  The 
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process  by  which  this  takes  place  has  limited  rhyme  or  reason. 
Rather,  naming  is  a willful  act  which  reason  does  not  control. 
Rational  inferences  take  place  only  after  the  naming  takes 
place . 

Hobbes  writes:  "Which  object  worketh.  . . by  diversity 
of  working,  produceth  diversity  of  Apparences"  (1987:  85). 
Hobbes  describes  "True  and  False"  as  "attributes  of  Speech, 
not  of  things"  (105).  Thus,  meaning  can  vary  from  individual 
to  individual  "because  all  men  be  not  alike  affected  by  the 
same  thing"  (109) . 

Passions  are  the  "interior  beginnings  of  voluntary 
motions"  (118).  A passion  which  is  attracted  to  something  is 
an  appetite,  if  repelled  is  an  aversion.  A man  likes  the 
things  for  which  he  has  appetite,  and  hate  those  things  which 
repel  him.  He  gives  meaning  to  the  objects  of  his  passions, 
imparting  them  with  new  significance.  Hobbes  explains  the 
moral  implications  of  man's  radical  subjectivity:  "But 
whatsoever  is  the  object  of  any  mans  Appetite  or  Desire;  that 
is  it,  which  he  for  his  part  calleth  Good:  And  he  object  of 
his  Hate,  and  Aversion,  Evill"  (120)  . Were  the  objects  of 
appetite  and  aversion  so  constant  as  the  passions  themselves, 
there  would  be  little  conflict.  Unfortunately,  the  objects 
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which  stir  particular  passions  "are  different,  from  the 
difference  of  men's  complexions.  . .difference  of  customes, 
and  education"  (139). 

Thus,  men  driven  by  opposing  passions  may  clash.  Each 
individual  may  be  passionately  committed  to  a particular 
meaning,  to  a unique  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  However, 
neither  side  will  be  able  to  win  the  other  to  its  worldview 
because  its  source  is  the  men  themselves  rather  than  the 
world:  "there  being  nothing  simply  and  absolutely  [good] ; 
nor  any  common  Rule  of  Good  and  Evill,  to  be  taken  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves;  but  from  the  Person  of  the 
man"  (120) . 

Even  human  goodness,  for  Hobbes,  is  utterly  subjective. 
"For  there  is  no  Finis  ultimis  or  Summum  Bonum  as  is  spoken  of 
in  the  books  of  the  old  Morall  Philosophers"  (160)  . Instead, 
other  people  determine  the  worth  of  a man.  "The  value,  or 
worth  of  a man,  is  as  of  all  other  things,  his  Price.  . . and 

therefore  is  not  absolute;  but  a thing  dependant  on  the  need 
and  judgement  of  another"  (153). 

With  this  understanding,  Hobbes  demonstrates  the  ultimate 
futility  of  the  wars  of  religion  he  experiences.  Men  are 
forever  cut  off  from  God;  they  can  never  know  his  essence. 
Human  relations  would  not  be  a problem,  Richard  Flathman 
notes,  if  we  knew  God's  will.  The  primary  disorders  of 
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Hobbes'  age,  Flathman  goes  on  to  suggest,  is  people's  mistaken 

belief  that  they  know  the  will  of  God.  Therefore,  religion 

should  seek  to  honor  God,  not  understand  his  nature.  Any 

interpretation  of  God's  nature  will  be  an  invention  which 

seems  superstitious  to  all  others.  Hobbes  writes: 

This  fear  of  things  invisible,  is  the  natural  seed  of 
that,  which  every  one  in  himself  calleth  Religion;  and 
in  them  that  worship,  or  fear  that  power  otherwise  than 
they  do.  Superstition.  . . Religion.  . . hath  grown  up 

into  ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which  are  used 
by  one  man,  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to 
another.  (168,  173) 

Flathman  believes  an  analogy  to  exist  between  men's  relation 
with  the  divine  and  with  each  other.  Men  cannot  know  God,  but 
they  have  only  limited  understanding  of  each  other.  They 
cannot  read  each  other's  hearts,  for  they  do  not  see  the  same 
things  when  they  look  at  the  world.  Reason  can  have  only 
limited  effectiveness  when  men  think  in  different  moral  and 
spiritual  languages.  Aristotle's  lament  concerning  the  masses 
applies,  for  Hobbes,  to  the  wise  and  common  alike:  "For 

someone.  . . would  not  even  listen  to  an  argument.  . .nor 
comprehend  it  if  he  did  listen"  (1985:  1179b  26-28). 

Solution 

Hobbes  has  raised  three  fundamental  problems  in  human 
nature.  First,  men  naturally  struggle  for  the  recognition 
which  comes  with  power.  They  are  never  satisfied  for  long, 
and  the  struggle  can  send  them  into  rages  in  which  they  become 
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capable  of  the  unthinkable.  Second,  even  the  peaceable  are 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  a violent  death.  Knowing  themselves 
vulnerable,  they  prepare  for  conflict.  Finally,  their 
passions,  though  fundamentally  identical,  are  stirred  by 
different  objects.  Their  attachment  to  their  own  particular 
view  of  the  world  leads  them  to  attempt  to  impose  it  on 
others . 

Hobbes  provides  a solution  to  all  three  problems:  the 

strong  state.  It  takes  the  form  of  a Sovereign,  an  artificial 
person  to  whom  the  people  covenant  to  submit.  The  Sovereign 
can  punish  those  who  seek  too  much  power,  provide  the  fearful 
the  security  they  crave,  and  prevent  ideological  strife  by 
arbitrating  disagreements. 

Hobbes  makes  his  most  powerful  argument  for  the  strong 
state  by  describing  life  without  it.  No  person,  he  makes  it 
clear,  not  the  ambitious,  the  fearful,  or  the  zealous,  will 
be  satisfied  in  a pre-political  state  of  nature.  They  will 
not  realize  their  hopes,  for  the  state  of  nature  is  a state  of 
war  (185).  This  does  not  necessarily  involve  actual  fighting, 
but  continual  preparation  for  battle.  His  description  is 
legendary : 

In  such  condition,  there  is  no  place  for  industry.  . . 

no  Navigation.  . . no  commodious  Building.  . . no 

Arts;  no  Letters;  no  Society;  and  which  is  worst  of 
all,  continuall  feare,  and  danger  of  violent  death; 
and  the  life  of  man,  solitary,  poore,  nasty,  brutish, 
and  short.  (186) 
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Though  no  state  of  nature  existed  before  states  came  into 
being,  it  is  the  danger  that  lurks  in  civil  war.  His  theory 
serves  as  warning  to  those  who  would  do  violence  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  name  of  glory,  security,  or  ideology:  you 

will  not  attain  what  you  seek.  The  best  one  can  hope  for  is 
a truce,  a mutual  covenant  to  submit  to  a Sovereign,  an 
artificial  person  to  speak  for  everyone. 

Hobbes'  Liberalism 
State  of  Nature/the  Individual 

Hobbes  is  the  first  of  the  modern  theorists  to  reason 
from  a pre-political  self  in  the  state  of  nature.  The 
historical  existence  of  a state  of  nature  does  not  matter;  its 
significance  is  psychological  and  political  rather  than 
historical.  The  move  is  important  because  it  represents  a 
radical  break  with  the  thinking  of  the  ancients:  man  is  no 
longer  understood  to  be  a political  animal.  He  is  an 

individual  who  rationally  covenants  with  others  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  self-interest.  Hobbes  constructs  his  political 
theory  in  order  to  satisfy  the  basic  urges  of  individual  men, 
rather  than  the  philosophical  ambitions  of  a select  few. 
Hobbes ' appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  individual 
anticipates  liberalism's  deepest  commitments. 

Equality 

If  the  most  fundamental  fact  about  human  beings  is  their 
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fear  of  violent  death,  they  should  be  viewed  in  a radically 
different  light.  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  the  many  and 
the  few,  but  Hobbes  knows  the  fear  lurking  in  the  heart  of 
even  the  most  virtuous  man.  Hobbes  uses  fear  to  level  the 
playing  field:  all  men  do  and  should  have  it.  M.A.  Bertman 
contrasts  Hobbes'  portrayal  of  the  emotions  of  pride  and  fear 
with  Aristotle's.  Aristotle,  the  elitist  in  Bertman' s 
account,  sneers  at  fear  and  admires  the  proper  amount  of 
pride,  which  he  sees  as  the  virtue  of  "great-souled  men" 
(225).  Hobbes,  in  contrast,  condemns  pride  as  " ' madnesse . . . 
vainglory,  which  is  commonly  called  self-conceit;  or  great 
dejection  of  mind'"  (225) . Hobbes  founds  his  state  on  the 
humble  emotion  of  fear,  and  he  relegates  great  Aristotelian 
souls  to  a mental  home. 

The  state  exists  to  protect  each  man  from  the  worst  of 

all  evils.  Politically  speaking,  character  matters  far  less 

because  all  share  the  same  interests.  Bertman  explains: 

Fifty  variations  among  men  in  what  is  ordinarily 

considered  to  differentiate  significantly. 

become  unimportant  for  the  matter  at  hand:  politics. 

Hobbes  turns  the  reader's  mind  away  from  the 
tradition  of  Aristotle's  Politics . wherein  the  mental 
powers  among  men  are  different  to  the  extent  of 
dividing  mankind  into  those  who  are  capable  of 
participating  in  government  and.  . . natural  slaves 

(1993:  221) 

Hobbes  translates  practical  reason,  one  of  the  most 
demanding  of  Aristotle's  virtues,  into  prudence.  As  Bertman 
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notes,  everyone  attains  Hobbesian  prudence  through  experience. 
Virtue  needs  to  be  instilled  only  so  far  as  it  contributes  to 
peaceableness.  To  this  end,  the  many  have  the  same  potential 
as  the  few. 

The  Harm  Principle 

Hobbes  also  enunciates  his  own  version  of  Mill's  harm 
principle.  The  Sovereign  declares  certain  activities 
politically  off  limits.  Physical  harm  to  others  is  not 
allowed.  Furthermore,  men  must  submit  their  disagreements  to 
arbitration  rather  than  attempting  to  force  their  ideas  of  the 
good  upon  each  other.  Though  pride  and  the  desire  for  glory 
in  men  will  resist  the  sort  of  life  a Sovereign  will  bring, 
the  more  peaceable  passions  will  welcome  it.  Hobbes  hopes 
these  that  sentiments  will  develop  more  fully  and  win  out  in 
the  commonwealth:  "The  Passions  that  encline  men  to  Peace, 

are  Feare  of  Death;  Desire  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  to 
commodious  living;  and  a Hope  by  their  Industry  to  obtain 
them"  (188). 

Toleration 

Hobbes  puts  as  his  fifth  law  of  nature  the  following: 
"that  every  man  strive  to  accommodate  himselfe  to  the  rest" 
(209)  . He  has  said  much  about  men's  "diversity  of  Nature, 
arising  from  their  diversity  of  Affections"  (209) . This 
diversity  can  give  rise  to  ideological  struggles  over  truth. 
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Each  man,  however,  if  he  is  to  live  with  his  fellows,  is 
obliged  to  surrender  all  goods  which  are  to  him  "superfluous" 
but  essential  to  others.  In  other  words,  he  must  tolerate  the 
ideas  of  others.  He  may  find  them  to  be  repugnant,  but  must 
respect  them  as  essential  to  the  felicity  of  his  fellow 
citizens . 

Consistent  with  the  theme  of  toleration,  Hobbes  posits 
the  sixteenth  law  of  nature:  "That  they  that  are  at 

controversie,  submit  their  Right  to  the  judgement  of  an 
Arbitrator"  (213) . Thus,  when  meanings  or  ways  of  life  clash, 
the  arbitrator  determines  the  solution.  This  prevents  people 
from  imposing  their  conceptions  of  the  good  upon  one  another. 
If  all  are  equal,  no  one  has  the  right  to  do  such  a thing. 
The  seventeenth  law  ensures  this:  "no  man  is  a fit  Arbitrator 

in  his  own  cause"  (213) . 

Rights  Prior  to  Obligation 

The  Sovereign  protects  what  Hobbes  calls  "The  Right  of 

Nature":  each  man's  liberty  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 

preserve  himself.  Hobbes  grounds  all  political  obligations 

in  this  right.  A law  of  nature,  he  writes,  "is  a precept  by 

which  a man  is  forbidden  to  do,  that,  which  is  destructive  of 

his  life"  (189).  Strauss  explains: 

If,  the  natural  law  must  be  deduced  from  the  desire 
for  self-preservation,  if,  in  other  words,  the  desire 
for  self-preservation  is  the  sole  root  of  all  justice 
and  morality,  the  fundamental  moral  fact  is  not  a duty 
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but  a right;  all  duties  are  derivative  from  the 

fundamental  and  inalienable  right  of  self-preservation. 

(181) 

Strauss  goes  on  to  call  Hobbes  "the  founder  of 
liberalism"  because  of  his  commitment  to  rights  over  duties 
(181) . In  part  the  staying  power,  the  success  of  liberalism 
may  be  traced  this  commitment.  "Men  can  be  more  safely 
depended  upon  to  fight  for  their  rights  rather  than  fulfill 
their  duties"  (183) . 

Strauss  shows  how  the  emphasis  on  rights  reflects  Hobbes' 
egalitarianism  as  well.  The  will  to  survive  is  something 
everyone  understands,  as  opposed  to  moral  duties  defined  by 
the  wise.  "For,  even  granting  that  the  wise  man  is,  in 
principle,  a better  judge,  he  is  much  less  concerned  with  the 
self-preservation  of  a given  fool  than  is  the  fool  himself" 
(186)  . 

Liberal  Freedom 

Hobbes  understands  liberty  to  be  "the  absence  of  external 
impediment"  (189).  This  squares  with  the  concept  of  negative 
freedom  enunciated  by  Isaiah  Berlin.  Hobbes  refers 
specifically  to  the  freedom  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  stay 
alive,  but  he  commits  himself  to  a broader  freedom  which 
liberals  hold  dear  today.  Indeed,  Strauss  notes,  with  Hobbes 
virtue  as  self-restraint  loses  its  standing.  He  writes:  "The 

'good  life, ' for  the  sake  of  which  men  enter  civil  society,  is 
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no  longer  the  life  of  human  excellence  but  'commodious  living' 
as  the  reward  of  hard  work"  (189) . 

Now  some  might  want  to  call  to  the  notion  of  a Hobbesian 
libertarianism  a good  example  of  an  absurdity,  an  illogical 
combination  of  words  which  Hobbes  describes  as  making  no 
sense.  After  all,  Hobbes  explicitly  refuses  to  put  Lockean 
limitations  upon  government.  Thus,  he  does  not  offer 
principled  reasons  for  limiting  government,  as  contemporary 
liberalism  does.  For  Hobbes,  nothing  a government  can  do  is 
worse  than  civil  war;  therefore,  there  is  no  right  to 
revolution.  The  Sovereign  can  do  whatever  it  sees  fit. 

However,  the  Sovereign's  right  to  do  anything  does  not 
imply  a commitment  to  governmental  activism.  On  the  contrary, 
Hobbes  argues  for  restraint,  for  the  making  only  of  good  laws: 
"A  good  Law  is  that,  which  is  Needfull,  for  the  Good  of  the 
People,  and  withall  Perspicuous"  (388) . A needful  law  "does 
not  bind  the  People  from  all  Voluntary  actions,"  but  keeps 
them  from  hurting  themselves  or  each  other.  Unnecessary  laws 
are  generally  "traps  for  money"  and  are  superfluous,  in  the 
case  of  a strong  government,  or  insufficient  to  strengthen  a 
weak  one  (388) . 

A perspicuous  law  includes  "a  Declaration  of  the  Causes, 
and  Motives,  for  which  it  was  made."  Because  meaning  is  so 
slippery,  the  law  itself  should  be  as  brief  and  clear  as 
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possible.  . . . "Multiplication  of  words  in  the  body  of  the 

Law,  is  multiplication  of  ambiguity"  (389) . In  keeping  with 
this  theme,  Flathman  notes,  Hobbes  counsels  rulers  to  forbear, 
to  preserve  a realm  of  freedom.  Hobbes  grants  the  Sovereign 
the  right  to  do  anything  only  because  nothing  it  can  do  would 
be  worse  than  the  civil  war  resulting  in  dissolution. 

Justice  as  Contract 

Hobbes'  state  has  another  liberal  trait:  he  defines 

justice  as  irrelevant  to  character.  Indeed,  according  to 

Strauss,  Hobbes  " simplif [ ies ] moral  philosophy  by  reducing 

morality.  . . to  justice"  (1953:  187).  Of  ancient 

definitions  of  justice,  he  comments: 

For  they  say,  that  Justice  is  the  constant  Will  of 
giving  to  every  man  his  own.  And  therefore  where 
there  is  no  own,  that  is,  no  propriety,  there  is  no 
injustice.  (202) 

Hobbes  lists  his  own  definition  of  justice  as  the  third 
law  of  nature:  "that  men  perform  their  covenants  made"  (201) . 

Thus,  for  Hobbes,  acting  justly  is  an  act  of  self-interest. 
Due  to  the  diversity  of  affections,  and  the  dependence  of 
meaning  upon  these  affections,  there  is  no  hope  of  defining 
virtue  or  goodness  in  such  a way  as  men  will  all  concur. 
However,  they  will  perform  their  covenants  if  they  believe  it 
to  be  in  their  interest:  if  it  will  help  them  avoid  a violent 

death.  "Justice.  . . is  a rule  of  reason,  by  which  we  are 

forbidden  to  do  any  thing  destructive  to  our  life"  (205) . 
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If  there  is  a coercive  power  to  enforce  the  law,  the 
keeping  of  covenants  is  in  the  interest  of  each  person. 
Indeed,  Hobbes  remarks,  coercive  power  must  back  up  the  law 
for  justice  to  have  meaning.  Without  it,  one  would  be  naive 
to  keep  a covenant.  "In  the  condition  of  mere  Nature.  . .he 
that  performeth  first,  betrays  himself  to  the  enemy"  (196). 

Conclusion 

At  first  glance,  Hobbes'  political  theory  appears  to  be 
anything  but  liberal.  The  leviathan  he  constructs  represents 
the  antithesis  of  the  liberal's  commitment  to  limited 
government.  Partisans  of  limited  government  may  believe  that 
our  own  government  has  ceased  to  be  liberal  because  it  has 
grown  into  a Hobbesian  state.  Furthermore,  he  refuses  to 
allow  a right  to  revolt,  a liberal  stand  for  which  Locke  is 
famous.  For  Hobbes,  nothing  is  worse  than  life  without 
government,  so  it  is  simply  irrational  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Sovereign. 


No 

doubt , 

the  former  two  stands 

disqualify 

Hobbes  as 

a 

liberal . 

Nevertheless , 

his  theory 

is  very  attractive 

to 

liberals 

for 

a number 

of  reasons. 

Though 

he  puts 

no 

principled  limitations  on  government,  he  commits  himself  to 
individualism,  a harm  principle,  toleration,  rights, 
procedural  justice,  and  a negative  conception  of  liberty. 
Most  significantly,  he  is  certainly  no  perfectionist.  He 
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attempts  to  construct  a political  theory  applicable  to  men  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  might  be.  This  commitment  is  profoundly 
egalitarian,  and  it  sets  Hobbes  apart  from  the  perfectionism 
of  Aristotle's  followers.  He  deduces  the  problems  of 
competitiveness,  fear,  and  multiplicity  of  meaning  from  the 
fact  of  the  passions.  The  former  two  problems  are 
experienced  most  strongly,  Macpherson  tells  us,  by  the 
bourgeois  psyche.  Contemporary  liberals  ground  their  theory 
in  the  latter.  Hobbes'  theory,  though  it  cannot  be  described 
as  liberal,  is  quite  compelling  to  liberals  because  he  is  the 
first  theorist  to  think  enough  of  ordinary  men  not  to  try  to 
change  them. 

But  his  essentially  liberal  commitments  leave  Hobbes  open 
to  much  of  the  communitarian  critique  of  liberalism.  For 
example,  the  strategy  of  reasoning  from  a pre-political  self 
is  questionable.  Additionally,  the  self-interested  bourgeois 
self  Hobbes  describes  may  not  exist,  even  in  the  liberal 
state.  Finally,  a state  in  which  rights  take  priority  over 
obligations  may  not  be  sustainable.  I will  take  up  these 
criticisms  of  the  liberal  state  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  3 
COMMUNITARIANISM 

Liberalism  has  obviously  evolved  since  Hobbes'  time. 
Particularly,  since  the  time  of  Locke  liberals  have  advocated 
limited  government,  rather  than  a leviathan.  But  for  this 
significant  detail,  however,  liberalism's  core  commitments 
remain  rooted  in  Hobbes.  Its  limitations  can  be  found  in 
Hobbes  as  well.  The  anti-perfectionism  given  such  forceful 
expression  by  Hobbes,  as  well  as  his  method  of  reasoning  from 
a pre-political  self,  has  come  under  increasing  attack  in 
recent  years.  Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  attack  has  come 
from  a group  of  scholars  known  as  communitarians.  As  Markate 
Daly  notes,  "communitarianism  is  an  amorphous  and  complex 
topic  that  has  yet  no  theoretical  statement"  (1994:  ix)  . 
Commmunitarianism  is  largely  constituted  by  criticism  of 
liberalism,  and  contains  only  sketchy  positive  proposals  for 
governance.  Having  been  given  birth  by  liberalism,  it  has 
spent  the  majority  of  its  life  rebelling  against  it. 

Michael  Walzer  insightfully  distinguishes  two  major 
communitarian  lines  of  attack:  the  disjunction  between 
liberal  theory  and  social  practice,  and  the  effect  liberal 
theory  has  on  society.  First,  contemporary  citizens  are  not 
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the  isolated  egoists  described  by  Hobbes  and  others,  and 
society  is  not  really  as  fragmented  as  liberals  describe  it. 
In  Walzer's  words,  "liberal  theory  radically  misrepresents 
real  life"  (1990:  9).  People  accept  obligations  and  make 

commitments  to  each  other.  They  "find  themselves  caught  up  in 
patterns  of  relationships,  networks  of  power,  and  communities 
of  meaning  (10)."  Within  this  web  of  relations,  people  "only 
marginally"  create  their  own  lives  for  themselves  and  make 
themselves  anew  (10) . 

Liberal  language,  then,  does  not  adequately  translate  the 
depth  of  social  existence  into  politics.  It  "limits  our 
understanding  of  our  own  heart's  habits,  and  gives  us  no  way 
to  formulate  the  convictions  that  hold  us  together  as  persons 
and  that  bind  persons  together  into  a community"  (10)  . 
Liberalism  distorts  politics  by  "[taking]  away  our  sense  of 
our  personhood  and  bondedness"  (10). 

According  to  Walzer,  the  second  major  communitarian 
attack  contradicts  the  first.  On  this  front,  instead  of 
failing  to  accurately  describe  society  due  to  its  internal 
incoherence,  liberalism  is  ruthlessly  coherent,  fraying 
society  at  the  seams.  Walzer  identifies  "four  mobilities" 
which  characterize  American  society.  7\mericans  are 

geographically  mobile:  "Americans  apparently  change  their 

residence  more  often  than  [almost]  any  people  in  history" 
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(11).  We  lack  roots,  making  community  difficult  to  achieve. 
Although,  Walzer  acknowledges,  community  requires  more  than 
geographic  stability,  "communities.  . . are  most  often 

successful  when  they  are  permanently  located"  (11). 

Americans  are  also  socially  mobile:  ".  . . fewer 

Americans  stand  exactly  where  their  parents  stood  or  do  what 
they  did  than  any  society  for  which  we  have  comparable 
knowledge"  (11)  . This  makes  it  difficult  to  pass  a way  of 
life  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  leaves  children  with 
"different  stories  than  their  parents  told"  (12). 

Marital  mobility  is  a third  theme  Walzer  discusses.  He 
writes : 

Insofar  as  home  is  the  first  community  and  the 
first  school  of  ethnic  identity  and  religious 
conviction,  this  kind  of  breakage  must  have 
countercommunitarian  consequences.  It  means 
that  children  often  do  not  hear  continuous 
or  identical  stories  from  the  adults  with  whom 
they  live.  (12) 

Walzer  probably  understates  the  seriousness  of  this  mobility. 
The  home  is  crucial  for  both  liberals  and  conservatives.  It 
is  the  site  of  value  transmission  and  emotional  security.  In 

short,  young  people  form  their  character  in  the  home.  Family 
breakdown  threatens  to  deform  character. 

Finally,  Americans  are  politically  mobile.  "Loyalty  to 
leaders,  movements,  parties,  clubs,  and  urban  machines  seems 


to  decline  rapidly"  (12) . Their  independent  voting  records 
threaten  institutional  stability.  Electoral  victory  no  longer 
mandates  a legislative  program.  Governing  institutions  become 
gridlocked . 

Mobility  is  not  necessarily  a bad  thing.  Indeed,  it  has 

long  been  assumed  to  be  good,  liberating.  "Liberalism," 

Walzer  contends,  "is,  most  simply,  the  theoretical  endorsement 

and  justification  of  this  movement"  (12).  Though  mobility 

represents  "the  enactment  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 

happiness,"  communitarianism  articulates  "an  underside  of 

sadness  and  discontent  (12)."  Mobility  comes  with  a cost: 

All  in  all,  we  liberals  probably  know  one  another 
less  well,  and  with  less  assurance,  than  people  once 
did.  . . We  are  more  often  alone  than  people  once 

were,  being  without  neighbors  we  can  count  on, 
relatives  who  live  nearby  or  are  close,  or  comrades 
at  work  or  in  the  movement.  This  is  the  truth  of 
the  [communitarian  critique  of  liberal  society] . (13) 

For  critics  of  liberalism's  effect  on  society,  the  problem 

with  liberalism  is  not  its  conception  of  a pre-social  self. 

Rather,  the  four  mobilities  of  liberal  society  threaten  to 

result  in  postsocial  selves,  individuals  who  have  no 

commitments  because  they  take  personal  liberation  as  their 

purpose . 
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In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  I will  look  at 
theoretical  representatives  of  both  lines  of  communitarian 
attack,  and  I will  consider  Walzer's  contention  that  the  types 
of  critique  contradict  one  another.  The  critics  of  liberal 
language  condemn  three  of  the  six  liberal  commitments  I 
ascribed  to  Hobbes  in  the  last  chapter:  the  pre-political 
self,  the  priority  of  rights  over  obligations,  and  justice  as 
contract.  The  critics  of  liberal  society  fear  the  all- 
encompassing  nature  of  a fourth  liberal  commitment:  the 
privileging  of  freedom  above  other  values.  Most 
communitarians  are  either  silent  on  or  claim  they  want  to 
preserve  the  harm  principle  and  toleration. 

Recall  how  toleration  and  a harm  principle  can  be  found 
even  in  the  work  of  Hobbes.  Although  his  Sovereign  can  hurt 
people  if  he  so  chooses,  he  does  prohibit  people  from  hurting 
one  another.  Though  men  desire  glory,  their  fear  of  death  and 
desire  for  "commodious  living"  persuade  them  to  accept  the 
prohibition  of  harming  one  another.  Similarly,  citizens  must 
tolerate  other  points  of  view.  When  they  disagree  with 
someone,  an  impartial  arbitrator  must  resolve  their 
differences.  No  man  is  fit  to  be  judge  in  his  own  case. 

These  two  commitments  are  arguably  liberalism's  most 
significant  achievements.  Indeed,  a liberal  might  argue, 
Hobbes  must  commit  himself  to  the  other  four  principles  in 
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order  to  safeguard  these  two.  In  the  last  section  of  this 
chapter,  I will  consider  whether  positive  communitarian 
proposals  endanger  toleration  and  the  harm  principle. 

The  Mismatch  Between  Society  and  Liberal  Language 

Communitarians  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  liberal 
theory  describes  society.  Though  not  exhausting  the  rich  body 
of  communitarian  literature,  I would  like  to  look  at  three 
liberal  moves  with  which  communitarians  are  unhappy:  the 
construct  of  a pre-political  self,  the  priority  of  rights  over 
obligations,  and  liberal  contracts. 

The  Presocial  Self 

According  to  thinkers  such  as  Michael  Sandel,  the  pre- 
political self  described  by  Hobbes  and  more  recent  liberals 
such  as  Rawls  does  not  exist.  Liberalism  grounds  itself  in  a 
myth.  By  conceiving  of  a self  "unencumbered"  by  any  received 
ends  or  purposes,  Sandel  argues,  liberals  describe  a person 
utterly  devoid  of  character.  This  is  because  commitments  and 
obligations  inherited  from  one's  culture  and  family  partially 
constitute  the  self.  Abstraction  from  these  commitments  robs 
one  of  the  considerations  which  affect  her  choices  of  a way  of 
life,  of  values  which  make  life  worth  living. 

On  Sandel 's  account,  liberals  conceive  of  human  beings 
most  essentially  as  free  choosers.  If  robbed  of  the  capacity 
to  choose  freely,  reasons  a liberal,  an  individual's  essence 
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is  violated.  According  to  Sandel,  however,  a self  capable  of 
rational  choice  must  be  capable  of  self-ref lection . If  one 
finds  herself  essentially  free  of  attributes,  she  has  no 
criteria  at  her  disposal  to  aid  in  making  important  decisions. 
For  Sandel,  an  unencumbered  self  is  essentially  incapable  of 
making  choice.  Rational  choice  becomes  a meaningless  phrase, 
liberalism,  it  seems,  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own 
theoretical  undoing.  It  is  internally  incoherent. 

Sandel 's  critique  is  interesting  because  of  the  way 
liberals  have  attempted  to  accommodate  it.  With  Sandel, 
liberals  view  our  identities  as  partially  constituted  by  our 
commitments  and  pursuits,  many  of  which  we  do  not  choose. 
However,  they  caution,  an  individual  must  be  free  to  revise 
her  pursuits  and  commitments  should  they  seem  unworthy.  Rawls 
seems  to  see  the  quarrel  as  just  a big  misunderstanding.  By 
reasoning  from  a pre-political  self,  Rawls  was  merely 
attempting  to  discern  just  principles.  He  never  intended  to 
imply  that  pursuits  and  commitments  do  not  in  any  way 
constitute  our  identity.  Liberal  justice,  he  explains,  is 
"political,  not  metaphysical." 

Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Charles  Taylor  takes  liberal  theory  to  task  for  assuming 
men  to  be  self-sufficient,  capable  of  living  without  the  aid 
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and  fellowship  of  others.  It  can  argue  for  rights  without  the 
obligation  to  any  society  which  gives  these  rights  meaning. 
According  to  Taylor,  the  liberal  argument  can  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  People  have  rights  because  of  specifically 
human  capacities  which  merit  respect.  Human  beings,  qua 
possessors  of  these  capacities,  deserve  equal  respect. 

However,  the  most  essential  human  capacities  can  only 
develop  in  society.  The  society  in  which  they  develop  must  be 
preserved,  Taylor  contends.  The  citizens  of  a particular 
society  bear  responsibility  for  its  continuation . Furthermore, 
the  capacities  themselves  should  be  fostered.  Freedom,  as 


Taylor  conceives 

it. 

is  a 

skill 

rather 

than  a trait. 

Citizens  should 

be 

obliged 

to 

foster 

essential  human 

capacities  in  their  offspring;  essentially,  they  must 
reproduce  society. 

If  his  argument  is  correct,  Taylor  believes  it  to  be 
incoherent  to  assert  rights  without  asserting  obligations.  To 
affirm  rights  to  the  point  of  destroying  society  deprives 
descendants  of  rights,  and  it  undermines  the  very  capacities 
which  make  one  human.  Like  Sandel,  Taylor  charges  liberals 
with  having  internal  inconsistencies  which  render  it  incapable 
of  describing  the  way  society  actually  operates. 

Taylor's  argument  is  actually  quite  practical,  and  it 
leads  to  his  account  of  the  effect  liberal  theory  has  on 
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society.  Liberals  such  as  Dworkin  and  Kymlicka  have 
acknowledged  the  general  duty  to  preserve  the  culture  from 
which  one  chooses  a way  of  life.  Some  liberals  are  open  to 
measures  such  as  subsidizing  the  arts.  Here,  the  state 
attempts  to  shore  up  worthwhile  but  endangered  practices. 
Because  such  practices  demand  much  of  its  adherents,  they 
endure  a rather  precarious  existence.  Without  encouragement 
of  some  sort,  individuals  will  probably  engage  in  less 
demanding  pursuits  and  practices. 

Contract  Vs.  a Shared  History 

Recall  that  Hobbes  describes  the  contract  as  an 
agreement  of  rational  individuals  to  enter  into  civil  society. 
They  submit  their  will  to  the  will  of  a Sovereign  because  it 
has  what  they  lack:  the  incredible  power  necessary  to  keep 
the  peace.  This  never  actually  happened,  but  it  explains  why 
it  is  rational  for  individuals  to  consent  to  be  governed. 
Sheldon  Wolin,  however,  has  serious  reservations  with  the 
contract.  According  to  Wolin,  the  contract  assumes  that  we 
can  talk  "intelligibly  about  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  a political  society  as  though  neither  the  society  nor  the 
individuals  in  it  had  a history"  (1994:  182). 

For  Hobbes,  the  contract  brings  very  different  people 
together  because  it  gives  them  something  on  which  they  can 
agree:  violent  death  is  a terrible  thing.  To  Wolin,  the 
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contract  does  just  the  opposite  of  bringing  together.  It 
"exacerbates"  rather  than  solves  the  political  problem  of 
forging  unity  from  diversity.  It  encourages  citizens  to  think 
of  themselves  as  separate  from  each  other  and  from  their 
ancestors,  having  only  limited  mutual  obligations  and  no 
responsibility  for  the  past.  Parties  to  the  contract  begin 
with  a clean  slate;  they  willfully  forget  the  sins  and 
achievements  of  the  past,  the  things  which  bound  them  together 
or  drove  them  apart.  A contract  is  an  economic  agreement 
based  on  calculation  of  self-interest,  rather  than  a bond 
based  on  love  or  brotherhood.  Old  friends  treat  each  with 
dignity  and  respect.  Parties  to  a contract  have  no  such 
fellow-feeling;  they  are  merely  calculating.  They  treat  each 
other  as  means  to  their  own  ends.  In  so  doing  they  think, 
speak,  and  act  in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  each  other  to 
commodities  to  be  bought  and  sold.  A society  conceived  on 
economic  terms  behaves  as  political  economy  rather  than 
democracy.  It  is  a society  in  which  fraternity  and  fellowship 
have  been  lost . 

A better  way  to  conceive  of  society,  Wolin  contends,  is 
as  a birthright,  an  affirmation  of  and  respect  for  one's 
heritage.  Most  essentially,  Wolin  argues,  our  birthright  is 
our  "politicalness.  . . our  capacity  for  developing  into 
beings  who  know  and  value  what  it  means  to  participate  and  be 
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responsible  for  care  and  improvement  of  our  common  and 
collective  rights"  (183)  . As  opposed  to  the  contract,  a 
birthright  has  "a  historical  quality  without  being  merely 
historical.  It  is  defined  by  the  historical  moments  when 
collective  identity  is  collectively  established  or 
reconstituted"  (183). 

As  American  citizens,  we  must  be  responsible  for  the  care 
and  improvement  of  our  birthright.  We  fulfill  our  obligations 
by  interpreting  and  reflecting  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
"historical  moments"  Wolin  describes.  We  participate  in  the 
constitution  of  what  we  will  pass  on  to  our  descendants.  The 
only  way  to  improve  our  birthright  is  to  accept  it  as  "a  mixed 
blessing  from  a foolish  father.  . . a mixture  of  good  and 

evil,  justice  and  injustice"  (185).  This  clear-eyed  approach, 
I take  Wolin  to  be  saying,  will  help  us  follow  Aristotle's 
dictum  to  "call  things  by  their  name"  rather  than  reducing  the 
events  around  us  to  a set  of  economic  transactions  which  are 
just  if  they  meet  an  abstract  set  of  criteria.  The  contract, 
he  argues,  "relieve [s]  individuals  and  society  of  the  burden 
of  the  past  by  erasing  the  ambiguities"  (185) . 

Liberal  Practice 

To  a large  degree,  communitarian  critiques  of  liberal 
society  concern  the  dominance  of  freedom  as  a social  ideal. 
This  sort  of  critique  dates  back  to  Plato,  who  traces  the 
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decline  of  a hypothetical  regime.  Taylor  and  Daly, 
respectively  describe  how  freedom  has  overwhelmed  commitments 
to  other  values.  MacIntyre  laments  contemporary  inability  to 
agree  on  the  nature  of  the  good,  a function  of  the  freedom  to 
choose  one's  values.  Finally,  according  to  Sandel,  our 
preoccupation  with  our  rights  and  liberties  make  us  unwilling 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  come  with  the  increase  in 
services  we  demand. 

Hypothetical  Decline  of  Democracy 

Plato  describes  a certain  logic  to  the  development  of 
democracy.  His  characterization  of  democracy  as  a "many- 
colored  cloak  . . . the  fairest  of  all  regimes"  sounds  much 
like  they  way  many  describe  liberal  society  today.  In  the 
Republic  Book  VII,  Socrates  explains  how  the  best  regime,  an 
aristocracy,  can  decline  into  democracy,  of  which  he  does  not 
approve:  "But,  since  for  everything  that  has  come  into  being 
there  is  decay,  not  even  a composition  such  as  this  will 
remain  for  all  time;  it  will  be  dissolved"  (546a) . 

Democracy  is  the  ultimate  result  of  decay  from 
aristocracy.  Intermarrying  between  the  common  and  the  wise 
results  in  a mixed  regime  called  timocracy,  where  honor  is 
pursued.  The  treasure  hoarded  by  a timocracy  perverts  the 
rulers,  resulting  in  oligarchy,  the  regime  in  which  money- 
making is  considered  virtuous. 
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The  rich  in  the  oligarchy,  however,  "are  unwilling  to 
control  those  among  the  youth  who  become  licentious"  (555c) . 
The  young  thus  grow  up  "luxurious  and  without  taste  for  work 
of  body  or  of  soul,  too  soft  to  resist  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  too  idle"  (556b) . Soon  a "lean,  tanned  poor  man"  notices 
how  soft  the  rich  have  become  and  exhorts  his  friends,  "Those 
men  are  ours.  For  they  are  nothing"  (556d).  In  the 

democracy,  Socrates  tells  Adeimantus,  the  city  is  full  of 
"freedom  and  free  speech.  . . license.  . . to  do  whatever  one 

wants"  (557b) . 

Just  as  the  good  of  the  regime  - money-making  - destroys 

oligarchy,  democracy  sews  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

Freedom,  Socrates  argues,  is  the  good  at  which  democracy  aims; 

For  surely  in  a city  under  a democracy  you  would  hear 
that  this  is  the  finest  thing  it  has,  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  is  the  only  regime  worth  living  in  for  anyone 
who  is  by  nature  free.  (562  c) 

In  a democracy,  freedom  "spreads  to  everything,"  until  it 
is  "planted  in  the  very  beasts"  (562e) . The  logical  result  is 


a society  in  chaos,  populated  by  people  of  restless  souls  and 
endless  desires: 

. . . There  come  to  be  horses  and  asses  who  have  gotten 

the  habit  of  making  their  way  quite  freely  and 
solemnly,  bumping  into  whomever  they  happen  to  meet  on 
the  roads,  if  he  doesn't  stand  aside,  and  all  else  is 
similarly  full  of  freedom.  . . And  they  end  up,  as  you 

well  know,  by  paying  no  attention  to  the  laws,  written 
or  unwritten,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  having  any 
master  at  all.  . . (563d-e) 

Untempered  freedom  undoes  itself,  ending  in  tyranny. 
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Anticipating  the  communitarian  critique,  Socrates  contends: 

And,  really,  anything  that  is  done  to  excess  is  likely 
to  provoke  a correspondingly  great  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  - in  seasons,  in  plants,  in  bodies, 
and  in  particular,  not  least  in  regimes  . . . Too  much 

freedom  seems  to  change  into  nothing  but  too  much 
slavery,  both  for  private  man  and  city.  . . tyranny  is 

probably  established  out  of  no  other  regime  than 
democracy,  I suppose  - the  greatest  and  most  savage 
slavery  out  of  the  extreme  of  freedom.  (563e-564a) 

The  Legitimation  Crisis 

Accounts  similar  to  Plato's  can  still  be  found. 
According  to  Charles  Taylor,  modern  society  suffers  from  a 
malaise  of  impending  breakdown.  Although  all  societies  suffer 
from  such  fears,  the  modern  malaise  is  uniquely 
"hypertrophic":  rooted  in  the  very  things  which  have  allowed 

modern  society  to  flourish:  liberty,  equality,  and  efficacy. 

Freedom,  for  example,  undermines  itself  by  destroying 
meaning.  It  erodes  loyalty  to  received  notions  of  the  good, 
traditional  values,  and  ultimately  to  family  and  friends. 
Though  the  yearning  for  liberation  temporarily  provides  a 
purpose  in  life,  this  meaning  is  short-lived.  An  individual 
who  has  been  liberated  from  all  constraints  has  no  reason  to 
live.  She  has  nothing  to  do  but  gratify  her  desires,  but 
nothing  in  her  disenchanted  world  is  desirable. 

For  Taylor,  freedom  takes  on  a new  meaning  with  Hobbes  in 
the  17th  century.  When  Hobbes  destroys  the  notion  of  a form 
of  human  existence  higher  than  that  of  merely  meeting  bodily 
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desires,  he  ushers  in  a whole  new  way  of  looking  at  the  world. 
Nature  is  internalized.  Satisfying  desire  suddenly  becomes 
predominant . 

Initially,  with  Locke  and  the  Protestant  work  ethic, 
people  find  purpose  in  meeting  their  desires  in  an  orderly 
way.  Because  purpose  can  no  longer  be  imposed  from  the 
outside,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  determine  what  she 
needs.  As  a society,  we  come  to  value  efficacy  as  the  ability 
to  fulfill  needs,  whatever  they  may  be.  Modern  consumer 
society,  with  its  enormous  productive  capacity,  logically 
results  from  the  purposiveness  found  in  efficacy. 

However,  today  consumerism  seems  to  have  grown  way  out  of 
proportion.  In  order  to  maximize  production,  managers  must 
obey  the  laws  of  the  market.  Yet  this  act  undermines  our 
faith,  for  we  find  ourselves  investing  enormous  resources  in 
activities  which  appear  irrational,  which  we  would  not  value 
were  we  not  coerced  by  the  market. 

Consumerism  additionally  threatens  to  wither  into 
mindless  self-indulgence.  However,  Taylor  argues,  moralists 
who  condemn  the  greed  of  consumer  society  misunderstand  its 
contribution  to  efficacy.  An  ostensibly  more  promising 
critique  begins  in  the  late  18th  century  with  Rousseau,  a 
romantic  movement  which  condemns  instrumental  reason.  As 

productive  capacity  grows  to  the  point  where  commodities  seem 
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to  be  fetishized,  this  critique  gains  power.  Unfortunately, 
the  romantic  view  of  the  world,  which  finds  purpose  in 
identifying  one's  true  needs,  fuses  the  biological  and  the 
moral  in  a manner  similar  to  the  efficacious  view.  Thus,  its 
philosophical  roots  are  identical. 

The  alienation  we  experience  in  work,  the  lack  of  control 
over  priorities,  and  fetishization  of  commodities  all  threaten 
our  confidence.  Consumerism  attempts  to  defend  its  legitimacy 
by  providing  affluence  to  unprecedented  numbers. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  unable  to  extend  its  reach  to  the 
neediest  in  society.  The  fetish  for  commodities  among  the 
affluent  outruns  even  our  productive  capacity.  Excess 
production  which  might  be  used  for  redistribution  is  exhausted 
by  demand  for  the  latest  technological  wonder  for  easing  the 
burden  of  the  middle  class.  Equality,  the  third  value  of 
modernity,  becomes  unattainable.  The  costs  of  mobility  and 
popular  concentration  rise,  but  they  are  largely  invisible. 
Thus,  the  affluent  become  increasingly  alienated  by  a public 
sector  which  requires  increased  revenues.  The  poor  are  seen 
as  the  culprits.  Living  as  outcasts  in  a world  of 
hyperabundance,  they  too  become  alienated. 

The  relentless  pace  with  which  all  these  developments 
take  place  explains  the  conservative  impulse  to  preserve 
aspects  of  the  traditional.  Taylor,  however,  does  not  believe 
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conservatives'  position  to  be  tenable,  advocating  a rescue  of 
modernity  rather  than  its  limitation.  This  can  be  achieved, 
he  argues  vaguely,  by  attempting  to  realize  liberal  goods  and 
values  in  authentic  form,  by  rescuing  their  integrity. 

The  Public  Sphere 

Markate  Daly  puts  the  communitarian  critique  of  liberal 
society  into  perspective  by  citing  an  observation  of 
Tocqueville.  Early  in  our  history,  our  devotion  to  liberty 
was  confined  to  the  public  sphere  of  politics  and  economics. 
"But  in  the  private  sphere,  young  people  were  trained  in 
traditional  values:  loyalty  to  family,  friends,  and 
community;  generosity  to  others;  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good;  respect  for  elders,  God,  and  national  traditions"  (1994: 
xiii ) . 

Women  served  as  the  source  of  these  traditional  values, 
speaking  a "second  language  of  community"  which  opposed  men's 
first  language  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  the  second 
language  posited  a moral  foundation  upon  which  the  first 
language  of  liberty  could  rest.  Men  were  capable  of  using 
their  liberty  wisely  because  they  were  reared  with  communal 
norms . 

However,  Daly  argues,  the  boundaries  between  the 
feminine,  private  sphere  of  community  and  the  masculine, 
public  sphere  of  freedom  have  begun  to  wither.  Women  have 
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successfully  made  inroads  into  the  public  sphere  by  demanding 
the  same  rights  as  men.  "But  while  the  language  of  liberty 
has  increased  its  scope,  the  language  of  community  has  not 
been  similarly  expanded  into  public  policy  debates  and 
business  decisions"  (xiii) . The  result  has  been  a decline  in 
the  communal  values  needed  to  balance  our  commitment  to 
freedom. 

Coherent  Virtues 

As  Alasdair  MacIntyre  views  it,  contemporary  liberal 
society  is  characterized  by  interminable  ethical  debate.  He 
writes:  "There  seems  to  be  no  rational  way  of  securing  moral 
agreement  in  our  culture"  (1984:  6).  Though  logically  valid, 
ethical  arguments  seem  to  be  based  on  rival,  incommensurable 
premises . 

We  have  in  our  culture  come  to  act  as  if  we  believed  in 
emotivism:  "the  doctrine  that  all  evaluative  judgments  and 
more  specifically  all  moral  judgments  are  nothing  but 
expressions  of  preference.  . . attitude  or  feeling"  (12). 
MacIntyre  hastily  dispenses  with  the  validity  of  emotivism. 
It  is  circular:  based  on  the  notion  that  moral  judgment 
expresses  moral  approval.  Additionally,  it  is  subjective  and 
manipulative,  which  morality  is  by  definition  not. 
Unfortunately,  philosophers  are  unable  to  agree  on  a cogent 
alternative,  because  any  effort  to  posit  universal  moral  law 
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ultimately  depends  on  an  indemonstrable  first  premise.  The 
philosopher  must  choose  her  first  premise.  "Emotivism  thus 
rests  upon  a claim  that  every  attempt.  . . to  provide  a 

rational  justification  for  an  objective  morality  has  in  fact 
failed"  (19).  We  cannot  agree  on  first  premises,  MacIntyre 
painstakingly  argues,  because  we  have  inherited  an  incoherent 
mix  of  moral  traditions. 

People  come  to  act  as  if  emotivism  were  true.  MacIntyre 

labels  it  "a  cogent  theory  of  use  rather  than  a false  theory 

of  meaning"  (18) . Its  use  can  be  exhilarating: 

It  is  celebrated.  . . as  the  emergence  of  the 

individual  freed  on  the  one  hand  from  the  social  bonds 
of  those  constraining  hierarchies  which  the  modern 
world  rejected  at  its  birth  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
what  modernity  has  taken  to  be  the  superstitions  of 
teleology.  (34) 

However,  the  loss  of  morality  can  have  grave  results  for 
society.  To  MacIntyre,  it  "entails  the  obliteration  of  any 
genuine  distinction  between  manipulative  and  non-manipulative 
social  relations"  (23) . 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  emotivism  as  a 
theory  of  use,  MacIntyre  invites  us  to  understand  culture  in 
terms  of  distinct,  morally  representative  characters.  They 
serve  as  objects  of  regard  for  a culture,  or  at  least  a 
significant  segment  of  it  (29) . A character  "furnishes 
[society]  with  a cultural  ideal  (29) . For  most  social  roles, 
the  individual  may  step  back  and  retain  identity  outside  of 
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her  role.  However,  in  the  case  of  societal  character  the 

individual  and  the  role  become  fused.  A character  represents 

a culture's  moral  outlook: 

So  the  culture  of  Victorian  England  was  partially 
defined  by  the  characters  of  the  Public  School 
Headmaster,  the  Explorer  and  the  Engineer;  and 
that  of  Wilhelmine  Germany  was  similarly  defined 
by  such  characters  as  those  of  the  Prussian 
Officer,  the  Professor,  and  the  Social  Democrat.  (28) 

The  representative  characters  of  American  society, 

MacIntyre  argues,  are  the  aesthete,  the  manager,  and  the 

therapist.  They  are  exalted  for  their  expertise  in  non-moral 

realms.  In  these  latter  two  realms,  we  have  agreed-upon 

criteria  for  passing  judgment.  Because  we  have  lost  any 

criteria  of  this  sort  in  the  ethical  realm,  we  cannot 

recognize  moral  insight  in  the  same  way  we  recognize 

managerial  expertise.  "The  contrast  between  this 

democratization  of  moral  agency  and  the  elitist  monopolies  of 

managerial  and  therapeutic  expertise  could  not  be  sharper" 

(32)  . 

The  mode  in  which  our  characters  exist  is  distinctively 
manipulative.  The  aesthete  fights  off  leisurely  boredom  by 
using  others  for  her  amusement.  The  manager  masters  the 
technique  of  efficiently  manipulating  his  employees  toward 
arbitrary  ends.  Therapists  serve  as  managers  of  one's 
personal  life,  manipulating  the  emotions  toward  normality. 


well-being . 
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The  acceptance  of  emotivism  has  implications  for  the 
individuals  in  society  as  well.  Because  there  is  no  agreed 
upon  criteria  for  making  moral  judgments,  the  self  "cannot  be 
simply  or  unconditionally  identified  with  any  particular  moral 
attitude  or  point  of  view  just  because  of  the  fact  that  its 
judgments  are  in  the  end  criterionless"  (31) . 

The  individual  can  stand  outside  all  commitments, 
understanding  agency  as  located  within  the  self  rather  than  in 
roles.  She  can  adopt  any  role  at  any  time;  therefore,  "the 
emotivist  self  can  have  no  rational  history  in  its  transitions 
from  one  state  of  moral  commitment  to  another"  (33) . 
MacIntyre  thus  describes  the  emotivist  self  as  having  a 
certain  "ghostly  quality"  (33),  recalling  Sandel ' s commentary 
on  the  unencumbered  self. 

Dearth  of  Responsibility 

Sandel 's  own  critique  of  liberal  society  is  somewhat  more 
straight  forward.  As  capitalism  took  firm  root  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  the  economy  became  more  centralized. 
Liberal  government  accepted  the  necessity  of  following  the 
economy's  centralization.  Prosperity  and  government  growth 
made  it  possible  to  demand  increased  rights.  However,  the 
concentrated  power  necessary  for  the  protection  of  these 
rights  requires  engagement  on  the  part  of  citizens.  Our  self- 
image  as  unencumbered  rights-bearers  cannot  sustain  this  level 
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of  engagement.  Thus,  we  have  the  situation  Taylor  describes, 
where  citizens  increase  their  demands  upon  government  even  as 
they  become  less  willing  to  make  the  shared  sacrifices 
necessary  to  allow  government  to  meet  these  demands.  The 
result  is  alienation,  and  a further  retreat  inward. 

Criticizing  the  Critics 

Walzer  himself  points  out  the  most  obvious  problem  with 
these  accounts.  He  writes,  "Liberal  separatism  either 
represents  or  misrepresents  the  conditions  of  everyday  life" 
(1990:  11)-  It  is  logically  impossible  for  both 
communitarian  critiques  to  be  completely  true.  If  society  has 
decayed  to  the  extent  argued  by  the  latter  contention,  then 
liberal  language  must  be  fairly  representative.  If  liberal 
language  does  not  represent  contemporary  society,  then 
communal  values  must  be  fairly  robust  in  the  face  of  freedom's 
onslaught.  Stephen  Holmes  is  less  than  flattering  when  he 
characterizes  Sandel's  argument:  "Sandel  confusingly  asserts 
that  our  lives  are  bad  because  they  enact  a theory  that  fails 
to  describe  our  lives"  (1993:  182). 

But  this  criticism  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  fact,  it 
is  a little  too  clever,  for  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  the 
following  two  assertions  could  not  both  be  true.  First, 
liberal  theory  misrepresents  society.  Individuals  are  more 
encumbered  than  the  way  liberal  theory  describes  them. 
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Secondly,  liberal  language,  and  an  outlook  on  life  influenced 
by  liberalism,  can  cause  individuals  to  mistakenly  identify 
themselves  as  unencumbered. 

The  liberal  charge  of  incoherence,  then,  does  not  stick 
to  communitarians,  but  is  interesting,  for  it  highlights  the 
degree  to  which  liberals  have  confined  their  responses  to  the 
critique  of  liberal  theory  rather  than  society.  Amitai 
Etzioni  and  Daniel  Bell  believe  the  communitarian  critique  has 
arisen  primarily  out  of  a concern  for  rampant  individualism  in 
society.  If  they  are  right,  the  first  line  of  criticism  - the 
critique  of  the  liberal  self-  should  be  de-emphasized . This 
is  particularly  appropriate  because  liberals,  I will  show, 
have  gone  quite  a way  toward  handling  the  critique  of  the 
self.  The  social  thesis  (as  Will  Kymlicka  dubs  Taylor's 
critique  of  liberal  society)  causes  much  more  of  a problem, 
and  contains  more  insight. 

Bell,  however,  partially  rescues  the  critique  of  the  self 
by  positing  his  own  alternative  to  Rawls'  original  position, 
a position  which  squares  well  with  the  social  thesis.  Bell 
describes  not  a hypothetical  but  a literal  "final  position"  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  lives.  On  our 
deathbeds.  Bell  argues,  we  "ponder  what  mattered  to  us"  (1993: 
187).  We  recall  our  commitments,  friendships,  and  the  most 
meaningful  things  we  accomplished  with  the  most  fondness.  It 
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is  in  our  fundamental  interest,  Bell  argues,  to  live  in  a 
society  which  encourages  these  types  of  experiences,  a society 
where  communal  bonds  are  strong.  We  should  therefore  be 
concerned  to  preserve  such  a society. 

A New  Divide 

Without  defending  them,  I have  attempted  to  reconcile 
seemingly  competing  communitarian  theories.  But  these  writers 
differ  in  another  very  important  respect,  along  another  fault 
line.  Some  theorists  - Plato  and  MacIntyre  stand  out  here  - 
worry  about  the  souls  which  the  liberal  state  crafts.  Liberal 
freedom  sews  moral  confusion  (MacIntyre)  or  engenders 
licentiousness  (Plato).  Given  the  problem  it  has  in  part 
created,  it  seems  logical  for  the  state  to  attempt  redress. 
In  other  words,  it  should  attempt  to  improve  its  citizens' 
decadent  characters.  MacIntyre  shies  away  from  the 
totalitarian  implications  of  such  efforts  in  a way  Plato  does 
not.  Nonetheless,  MacIntyre  and  Plato  are  unified  by  their 
concern.  They  are  perfectionists:  they  see  "care  of  the 
soul"  as  legitimate  state  function. 

The  other  theorists  worry  about  quality  of  life,  but  in 
a more  conventional  sense.  On  their  accounts,  liberalism 
devalues  political  experience.  Wolin,  for  example,  believes 
liberalism  depoliticizes  human  life.  Liberalism  fears  the 
compulsive  element  of  government,  so  it  supports  the  less 
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menacing  spheres  of  economy  and  society.  This  fear,  however, 

fails  to  acknowledge  an  irreducibly  political  element  in  human 

beings.  It  attempts  to  meet  communal  needs  through  mass 

organization,  and  it  ironically  tolerates  the  evolution  of  a 

"megastate,"  which  manages  society  rather  than  governing.  The 

political  community  Wolin  advocates  does  not  make  people 

better  (he  takes  Plato  to  task  for  championing  such 

endeavors) ; rather,  it  brings  them  together  fraternally. 

Wolin  believes  that  in  recent  years  even  liberal  thought 

has  been  concerned  with  the  following: 

. . . the  attempt  to  restate  the  value  of  community, 

that  is,  of  the  need  for  human  beings  to  dwell  in  more 
intimate  relationships  with  each  other,  to  enjoy  more 
affective  ties,  to  experience  some  closer  solidarity 
than  the  nature  of  urbanized  and  industrialized  society 
seemed  willing  to  grant.  (1960:  364) 

Of  course,  one  may  have  both  perfectionist  and 
nonperfectionist  concerns.  Taylor,  for  example  seems  worried 
about  character  when  he  criticizes  liberal  theory.  He  wants 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  liberal  culture,  so  future 
generations  will  have  worthwhile  choices  to  make.  If  we  do 
not  furnish  our  descendants  with  enough  legitimate  projects 
and  pursuits,  we  undermine  their  potential.  We  make  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  lead  good  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  Taylor  seems  to  have  a different  aim 
in  a more  recent  essay  on  multiculturalism.  According  to 
Taylor,  recognition  can  be  crucial  to  the  sense  of  self-worth 
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of  certain  entire  cultural  communities.  Accordingly,  we 
presume  there  to  be  something  of  value  in  any  culture.  We 
should  go  so  far  as  to  allow  certain  communities  to  pursue 
collective  goals,  so  long  as  the  respect  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  minorities  in  these  communities.  Here  Taylor  does 
not  concern  himself  with  cultural  quality;  he  assumes  it.  He 
wants  to  preserve  community  for  the  sake  of  its  collective 
psyche . 

Liberal  Worries  About  Communitarian  Proposals 

As  noted,  many  liberals  acknowledge  there  to  be  a kernel 
of  insight  in  communitarian  criticism.  John  Rawls  has  altered 
his  liberal  arguments  in  response  to  it.  Most  liberals  admit, 
following  Sandel,  that  we  are  partially  constituted  by 
inherited  norms,  traditions,  obligations,  and  values. 
However,  as  Daniel  Bell  notes,  liberals  have  been  most 
conciliatory  at  the  theoretical  level,  where  amendments  they 
make  do  not  necessarily  carry  implications  for  practical 
politics.  There  has  been  little  or  no  movement  in  response  to 
critiques  of  liberal  society.  Attempting  to  change  society  - 
whether  to  improve  its  quality,  restore  lost  solidarity,  or 
amend  damaged  collective  psyche  - seems  illiberal. 

The  real  problem  with  communitarianism,  a liberal  will 
contend,  is  its  inability  to  provide  an  acceptable  positive 
alternative  to  liberalism. 


Aside  from  advocating  the 
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regulation  of  pornography,  many  communitarians  have  little  to 
say  about  making  law  or  structuring  government.  A liberal 
might  fear  this  silence  to  be  due  to  ominous  theoretical 
implications  which  communitarians  are  ashamed  to  admit.  That 
is  to  say,  the  liberal  commitments  attacked  so  far  - a pre- 
political self,  rights  over  obligations,  social  contract,  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  freedom  over  all  other  values,  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  harm  principle  and 
especially  the  cardinal  liberal  virtue  of  tolerance.  The 
attack  on  the  former  commitments  leaves  the  latter  vulnerable. 
In  this  section,  I will  evaluate  this  liberal  contention.  I 
will  first  show  how  Isaiah  Berlin,  with  some  trepidation, 
anticipates  the  substantive  proposals  of  Benjamin  Barber.  I 
will  then  consider  Amy  Gutman's  response  to  MacIntyre.  Let 
me  note  here  the  difference  between  Barber  and  MacIntyre; 
though  both  communitarians.  Barber  falls  into  the  fraternal 
category,  while  MacIntyre  is  a perfectionist.  Liberals  fear 
both  for  a very  similar  reason,  that  their  substantive 
proposals  involve  illiberal  coercion  of  some  sort.  This  is 
why  I am  lumping  these  two  very  different  writers  together. 
Barber  and  Strong  Democracy 

Benjamin  Barber  argues  for  a "strong  democracy"  which 
overcomes  the  shortcomings  of  liberal  or  "weak"  democracy. 
Having  accepted  the  critique  of  the  lack  of  solidarity  in 
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liberal  society,  Barber  believes  he  has  the  key  to  its 
revitalization.  Strong  democracy,  he  boldly  claims,  is 
"capable  of  transforming  dependent  private  individuals  into 
free  citizens  and  partial  and  private  interests  into  public 
goods"  (1994 : 214) . 

Liberalism  has  changed  individuals,  has  distorted  human 
life.  But  strong  democracy  can  create  people  anew,  fashioning 
them  into  citizens.  Through  the  educative  function  of 
political  participation,  citizens  can  be  made  capable  of 
self-government.  They  can  achieve  a more  authentic  mode  of 
freedom  than  mere  private  license,  which  abstracts  from  actual 
human  existence:  "Politics  becomes  its  own  university, 
citizenship  its  own  training  ground,  and  participation  its  own 
tutor.  Freedom  is  what  comes  out  of  this  process,  not  what 
goes  into  it"  (214).  Barber  sees  humans  as  malleable.  They 
produce  social  reality  as  they  live;  thus,  they  must  invent 
their  own  "artificial  freedom"  (223) . They  have  to  undertake 
this  task  collectively  because  their  shared  destiny  depends 
upon  their  interaction. 

Barber  charges  Hobbes  with  mistakenly  separating 
participation  and  civic  activity  from  community.  Citizenship 
entails  both:  ".  . . to  be  a citizen  is.  to  participate  in  a 
certain  conscious  fashion  that  presumes  awareness  of  and 
engagement  in  activity  with  others"  (215)  . Without 
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participation,  community  lapses  into  collectivism. 
Participation  without  community,  on  the  other  hand,  "breeds 
mindless  enterprise  and  undirected,  competitive  interest- 
mongering"  (215). 

In  order  to  achieve  strong  democracy.  Barber  asserts, 
political  theory  should  refocus  its  attention  from  free  choice 
and  preference  to  collective  willing  and  judgment.  Strong 
democracy  is  more  centered  around  mutual  endeavor.  It 
"offers.  . . a more  mutualistic  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  develop  political  judgment  and  to  exercise  political  will" 
(219) . The  problem  with  private  wants  is  that  they  can  never 
be  wrong.  But  there  is  a more  limited  range  of  alternatives 
that  might  be  willed  into  existence  for  everyone.  Citizens 
must  collectively  decide  what  form  they  will  their  common 
world  to  take  (220)  . 

Barber's  passionate,  inspired  rhetoric  recalls  Rousseau. 
However,  like  Rousseau,  his  notion  of  freedom  and  the  general 
will  seems  to  carry  totalitarian  implications.  Writing  with 
a foreboding  tone,  Isaiah  Berlin  warns  of  the  sinister 
potentialities  lurking  within  notions  of  positive  liberty  like 
the  one  Barber  advocates.  The  desire  to  achieve  a true  will 
through  cooperation  with  others,  to  be  one's  own  master,  to 
overcome  blinding  passions  or  false  identities,  can  too  easily 
lead  to  totalitarian  efforts  to  reform  the  parts  of  the 
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individuals'  soul  deemed  inauthentic  by  the  powers  that  be. 

A state-sponsored  conception  of  the  good,  Berlin  fears, 

insidiously  renders  the  term  coercion  meaningless: 

If  it  is  for  my  own  good,  then  I'm  not  being  coerced, 
for  I have  willed  it,  whether  I know  this  or  not, 
and  am  free  even  while  my  poor  earthly  body  and 
foolish  mind  bitterly  reject  it,  and  struggle  against 
those  who  seek  however  benevolently  to  impose  it, 
with  the  greatest  desperation.  (1970:  134) 

Though  negative  liberty  is  not  the  only  value  in  liberal 

society,  for  Berlin  it  is  vitally  important.  Political  theory 

must  be  forthright  when  regulating  freedom  in  the  name  of 

another  value,  rather  than  using  sleight  of  hand  to  call  this 

other  value  freedom.  Otherwise,  the  state  becomes  vulnerable 

to  committing  Rousseau's  oxymoronic  sin  of  constraining  people 

to  be  free. 

MacIntyre  and  Tradition 

MacIntyre  is  perhaps  more  representative  of  communitarian 
proposals  than  Barber.  That  is  to  say,  he  avoids  totalitarian 
rhetoric  by  speaking  vaguely  about  the  kind  of  politics  he 
envisions.  Liberalism,  like  nearly  all  contemporary  ethical 
thought,  is  untenable  because  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  agreed 
upon  scheme  of  the  virtues.  According  to  MacIntyre,  liberal 
law  does  not  rest  upon  shared  principles;  rather,  it  settles 
for  a truce  between  interests. 

What  it  needs  is  a tradition  of  virtue  understood  as 
excellence  internal  to  particular  practices.  These  practices 
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thrivG  in  uniquG  historical  SGttings,  and  they  givG  unity  and 

narrative  to  a human  life  spent  in  pursuit  of  virtue  so 

understood.  Thus  the  answer  to  the  question  of  "What  am  I to 

do"  depends  on  the  stories  of  which  one  finds  herself  a part: 

. . . we  all  approach  our  own  circumstances  as 

bearers  of  a particular  social  identity.  I am 
someone's  son  or  daughter,  someone  else's  cousin 
or  uncle;  I am  a citizen  of  this  or  that  city,  a 
member  of  this  or  that  guild  or  profession;  I belong 
to  this  clan,  that  tribe,  this  nation.  (1984:  220) 

Woll^defined  communities  in  which  such  coherent  self- 

understandings  are  possible  remain  as  remnants  of  past 

traditions,  but  they  are  constantly  under  attack.  Practices 

are  segmented  off  from  each  other  so  as  to  render  their 

respective  goods  incompatible.  "So  work  is  divided  from 

leisure,  private  life  from  public,  the  corporate  from  the 

personal"  (204 ) . 

Modern  society  seems  to  need  some  sort  of  restructuring 
in  order  to  allow  virtuous,  unified  life  to  again  flourish. 
MacIntyre  does  not  advocate  a politics  of  the  common  good 
quite  so  confidently  as  Barber,  but  he  does  briefly  lay  the 
groundwork  for  considering  the  political  subsidy  of  virtue. 
Historically,  he  argues,  it  has  been  "the  way  in  which  the 
commitment  to  virtue  was  institutionalized  politically"  and 
not  the  commitment  to  virtue  itself  that  has  resulted  in 
totalitarianism.  He  relegates  the  political  advocacy  of 
virtue  to  the  realm  of  technical  questions . The  question  is 
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not  whether  the  state  can  legitimately  encourage  virtue,  but 
how . 

Holmes  charges  MacIntyre  with  incoherence.  MacIntyre 
defines  the  good  as  internal  to  particular  practices. 
Individuals  can  be  confident  of  acting  rightly  by  doing  what 
their  social  role  requires.  However,  MacIntyre  appeals  to 
universalism  as  well.  He  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  moral 
limitations  of  particular  traditions  and  social  roles.  But 
this  begs  the  question  of  what  criteria  one  is  to  use  in 
evaluating  social  roles.  The  only  criteria  MacIntyre  provides 

are  internal  to  the  roles  themselves. 

Amy  Gutman  also  provides  a spirited  defense  of  liberalism 
against  MacIntyre's  proposals.  Our  practices,  she  argues,  are 
based  on  rights.  "Insofar  as  we  are  committed  to  maintaining 
these  practices,  we  are  also  committed  to  defending  human 
rights"  (1994:  92).  The  liberal  tradition  we  have  inherited 

emphasizes  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Therefore, 
rights  are  much  more  real  than  witches,  with  which  MacIntyre 
equates  them.  Unlike  witches,  Gutman  argues  rights  regulate 

our  behavior. 

Indeed,  our  social  practices  support  a liberal  politics, 
Gutman  contends,  rather  than  "an  Aristotelian  politics  of  the 
common  good"  (92).  Contemporary  roles  have  more  than  one 
good.  They  cannot  determine  a person's  socially  given  good. 
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If  they  did,  the  Italian-American,  working-class  Catholic 
Geraldine  Ferraro  would  never  have  achieved  what  she  has.  In 
the  tradition  we  have  inherited,  we  choose  many  of  our  roles. 

t ional  1 y , she  might  add  in  a liberal  vein,  we  choose  our 
own  conception  of  the  good.  Indeed,  "we  often  choose  our 
roles  because  of  the  good  that  is  attached  to  them"  (93)  . 

They  are  not  ascribed  for  us. 

Walzer  insightfully  goes  further  in  undermining 
MacIntyre's  positive  case.  MacIntyre's  critigue,  Walzer 
points  out,  sounds  oddly  familiar.  Writing  long  before 
MacIntyre,  Thomas  Hobbes  describes  the  inability  of  men  to 
reconcile  their  ethical  differences,  of  the  interminability  of 
moral  debate.  Hobbes,  however,  is  much  more  forthright  in 
offering  a solution  to  his  quandary:  liberalism,  a truce 
between  forever  competing  interests  and  worldviews. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  debate  has  been  very  spirited,  perhaps  unnecessarily. 
According  to  Gutman  suggests  we  may  have  posited  a false 
dichotomy  between  liberal  individualism  and  a communitarian 
politics  of  the  common  good.  She  charges  the  communitarians 

with  making  this  mistake.  In  Democratic Education,  Gutman 

tries  to  make  room  for  communitarian  insight  within 
liberalism.  Gutman's  point  is  well  taken:  at  times. 


communitarians  and  liberals  seem  to  share  more  than  they  will 
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admit.  However,  liberals  may  be  as  guilty  of  attacking  straw 
men  as  communitarians. 

I will  attempt  to  support  this  claim  in  the  next  chapter, 
in  which  I will  make  the  case  for  an  existent  continuum 
between  liberalism  and  communitarianism.  Specifically,  I will 
try  to  establish  continuity  between  John  Stuart  Mill  s 
liberalism  and  Aristotle's  perfectionist  theory.  I have  chosen 
to  take  this  course  from  a number  of  worthwhile  options.  An 
argument  might  be  made  for  reconciling  liberalism  with  the 
less  perfectionist,  more  fraternally-oriented  brand  of 
communitarianism,  but  it  will  not  be  made  here.  There  are 
important  objections,  both  practical  and  principled,  to  the 
proposals  of  theorists  like  Benjamin  Barber.  We  will  not  take 
up  this  debate  here,  however.  It  will  be  the  burden  of  this 
work  to  show  that  a more  perfectionist  liberalism  is 
preferable  to  and  more  sustainable  than  contemporary  anti- 
perfectionist liberalism.  Others  may  ponder  the  guestion  of 
fraternity . 

Before  moving  on,  however,  let  us  briefly  digress.  A 
number  of  terms  are  being  thrown  around  here  - liberalism, 
communitarianism,  perfectionism,  etc.  - and  will  continue  to 
be  used.  A typology  may  help  clarify  just  what  is  meant  when 
one  of  these  terms  is  used.  It  is  important  to  know  what  we 


are  discussing. 
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Liberalism  is  that  theory,  the  roots  of  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  Hobbes,  which  commits  itself  to  the  liberation 
of  the  individual.  It  does  so  by  protecting  individual 
freedom,  promoting  tolerance,  and  protecting  individual 
rights.  These  are  its  central  preoccupations.  It  is  often 
associated  with  such  themes  as  contractarian  justice  and  a 
hypothetical  state  of  nature,  but  these  themes  do  not  have  to 
be  included  for  a theory  to  be  liberal. 

Communitarianism  is  a broad  name  for  a group  of  theories 
which  have  recently  criticized  liberalism  for  paying 
insufficient  attention  to  the  social  conditions  necessary  for 
individual  flourishing.  The  liberal,  preoccupied  with 
individual  freedom  and  rights,  overlooks  either  one  of  two 
things:  the  quality  of  the  experience  of  political 
cooperation  (fraternal  communitarianism)  or  the  importance  of 
the  cultural  conditions  necessary  for  proper  socialization  and 
character  development  (perfectionist  communitarianism)  . 
Whether  communitarianism  and  liberalism  can  be  reconciled  is 
the  matter  in  question. 

Perfectionism  is  the  notion  that  the  state  has  some 
responsibility  to  promote  the  character  of  its  citizens. 

I will  argue  that  liberal  theory  can  be  weakly  perfectionist, 
though  not  all  liberal  theory  is.  For  example,  Hobbesian 
liberalism  is  neutralist.  That  is  to  say,  it  sees  character 
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as  irrelevant  as  is  concerned  only  with  security  and  survival. 
According  to  William  Galston,  more  recent  liberal  theory  can 
be  classified  as  weak  neutralism.  Liberals  such  as  Rawls  and 
Dworkin  commit  themselves  to  promoting  life,  purposiveness, 
and  rationality.  Weak  perfectionists,  I will  argue,  can  also 
be  liberal,  for  they  attempt  to  promote  good  character  while 
protecting  pluralism  and  putting  principled  limits  on  the 
means  used  to  instill  character.  Specifically,  they  encourage 
good  decisions  through  taxes  and  subsidies.  Weak 
perfectionists  become  illiberal  if,  though  protecting 
pluralism,  they  impose  morals  laws  in  order  to  promote  virtue. 
An  illiberal  theorist  is  a strong  perfectionist  if  she  uses 
morals  laws  to  promote  a single  conception  of  the  good.  These 
labels  make  our  journey  more  navigable,  though  they  do  not 
always  fit  a theorist  neatly.  The  next  chapter  will  bear  out 


the  latter  point. 


CHAPTER  4 

ARISTOTLE  AND  MILL 
Continuum  Rather  Than  Chasm? 

Alfonse  Damico  acknowledges  the  validity  of  at  least  one 
communitarian  criticism  of  liberalism.  Liberals  do  indeed 
have  a set  of  substantive  commitments,  and  they  should  come 
clean  about  them.  In  other  words,  communitarians  and  other 
critics  seem  to  have  convinced  liberals  that  they  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  neutral  concerning  people's  conceptions  of 
the  good.  The  esteemed  liberal  John  Rawls  is  famous  for 
championing  a neutralist  political  theory.  A neutral  state 
refused  to  favor  one  conception  of  the  good  over  another.  It 
refused  in  order  to  respect  the  rights  of  all.  According  to 
Damico,  a liberal  theorist  can  respond  to  the  fall  of 
neutrality  in  one  of  two  ways.  She  can  construct  a liberal 
theory  which  forthrightly  defends  values  such  as  individual 
freedom.  The  most  anti-perfectionist  liberal  is  not  neutral 
because  she  believes  in  individual  freedom,  and  prefers  the 
values  of  the  partisan  of  freedom  over  those  of  an  Islamic 
fundamentalist.  She  favors  a substantive,  non— neutral 
political  theory.  The  second  response  is  to  "defend  a more 
ideal-regarding  theory  in  which  a larger  set  of  substantive 
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values  comprise  the  liberal  good"  (1),  a more  perfectionist 
theory.  A liberalism  of  this  type  retains  its  commitment  to 
freedom,  rights,  and  the  individual,  but  might  also 
acknowledge  the  impulse  to  say  something  about  individual 
perfection.  It  does  not  retreat  from  asking  what  kind  of  life 
is  good  for  free  individuals  to  pursue.  Theorists  who  take 
this  tack  are  the  perfectionist  liberals  spoken  of  earlier. 

Now  in  the  previous  chapter,  Gutman  charged 
communitarians  with  positing  a false  dichotomy  between  their 
theory  and  liberalism.  Communitarians,  she  believes,  do  not 
believe  liberal  ideals  to  be  compatible  with  theirs.  If  she 
is  correct,  then  communitarians  have  found  strange  bedfellows 
in  liberals  such  as  Damico,  who  does  not  see  liberalism  as 
compatible  with  perfectionism.  Perfectionist  liberalism,  he 
fears,  "places  liberalism  at  risk  epistemically  and 
politically,  thereby  obscuring  what  is  distinctive  about 
liberalism"  (2).  His  fear  is  understandable:  liberalism's 
battles  have  been  hard  won.  Rights,  freedom  and  other  spoils 
of  the  victory  should  be  taken  seriously.  Nonetheless,  so 
should  perfectionism. 

Those  who  want  to  incorporate  both  perfectionist  and 
liberal  insights  are  embarking  on  an  important  project.  The 
term  perfectionist  liberalism,  I will  argue,  is  no  oxymoron. 
In  this  chapter,  I will  attempt  to  defend  this  claim  by 
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showing  how  the  perfectionism  of  Aristotle  is  more 
reconcilable  with  the  liberalism  of  John  Stuart  Mill  than  is 
ordinarily  noted.  The  willingness  to  say  something  about  the 
good  life  - beyond  the  necessity  of  its  being  freely  chosen  - 
does  not  disqualify  a theory  from  being  liberal.  There  is  not 
a chasm  between  liberalism  and  perfectionist  theory;  rather, 
there  is  a continuum.  Much  theory  going  by  the  name  of 
liberal  contains  perfectionist  strains,  and  perfectionist 
theory  is  often  amenable  to  liberal  conceptions  of  such  values 
as  liberty,  rights,  and  autonomy.  As  evidence  for  this  claim, 

I will  show  the  ultimate  similarity  of  the  projects  of 
Aristotle  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  latter  has  been  dubbed 
the  patron  saint  of  liberalism,  whereas  much  of  the  more 
perfectionist  type  of  communitarianism  traces  its  roots  to 
Aristotle . 

Arigtotle, Mill,  and  the  Unity  of  their  Projects 

Aristotle  and  Mill  have  the  same  fundamental  aim:  the 
arrangement  of  political  institutions  so  as  to  best  encourage 
character  development.  Aristotle  call  this  end  the  good  life, 
or  flourishing.  Mill  more  often  dubs  man's  interest  to  be 
cultivation  of  intellect,  utility  defined  as  the  permanent 
interest  of  man  as  a progressive  being.  Mill's  conception  is 
generally  interpreted  as  less  teleological,  more  open-ended; 
nonetheless,  the  objective  is  similar. 
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For  Aristotle,  the  thriving  city-state  provides  the  most 
promising  realm  in  which  flourishing  may  attain.  At  least, 
Athens  in  its  heyday  provided  such  a realm.  Plato  writes  of 
a cultural  and  political  decline  from  a lost  golden  age.  Left 
to  their  own  devices,  human  life  and  culture  will  stagnate  and 
decay.  For  Aristotle  as  well,  the  city-state  must  help  stave 
off  such  stagnation  by  helping  to  develop  the  character  of  its 
most  promising  youth.  Because  character  development  is  so 
all-important  both  for  the  individual  and  the  polls,  Aristotle 
painstakingly  describes  the  process  by  which  it  takes  place. 
One  who  undergoes  this  becomes  capable  of  self-government.  He 
is  then  ready  to  make  the  laws,  helping  to  raise  the  next 
generation . 

At  first  glance.  Mill  seems  to  write  against  Aristotle. 
He  believes  not  in  historical  decay  but  progress.  To  move 
mankind  forward,  the  state  should  butt  out,  allowing 
individual  genius  to  flower  unimpeded.  Additionally,  Mill 
fears  the  stunting  effects  of  state  intervention  on  mature 
individuals . 

However,  Mill's  apparent  optimism  belies  a rather 
Platonic/Aristotelian  fear.  He  stakes  his  faith  in  the 
ability  of  good  people  to  move  society  forward,  to  stave  off 
decadent  forces  which  threaten  his  particular  age.  In  fact, 
its  seems  upon  closer  examination,  few  would  find  fault  with 
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many  of  the  apparently  contentious  assertions  Mill  makes  in  On 
Liberty . He  basically  argues  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  good 
people,  a point  on  which  Aristotle  readily  concurs.  Mill,  for 
his  part,  regards  societal  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
young  as  self-evident.  His  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
young  actually  acquire  good  character,  become  capable  of 
individuality,  is  remarkably  similar  to  Aristotle's. 

Aristotle  and  the  Individual's  Need  for  the  City 

Aristotle  offers  a unique  account  of  the  relation  between 
the  city  and  the  individual.  The  city  and  man  have  the  same 
good.  In  Nicomachean  Ethics  Book  I Aristotle  writes: 

"for  though  admittedly  the  good  is  the  same  of  a city  as  an 
individual,  still  the  good  of  the  city  is  apparently  a greater 
and  more  complete  good  to  acquire  and  preserve"  (1094b  10) 
The  political  good  is  greater  than  the  individual.  The  "polls 
is  prior  in  order  of  nature  to  the  family  and  the  individual" 
because  "the  whole  is  necessarily  prior  to  the  part"  (Politics 
2.12). 

Without  the  whole,  the  part  only  exists  homonymously . A 
human  being  outside  the  Aristotelian  polls  is  human  in  name 
only.  "The  man  who  is  isolated.  . . must  therefore  be  either 
beast  or  a god"  (2.14). 

So  far,  Aristotle  sounds  about  as  anti-individualistic  as 
possible.  But  the  individual  is  not  a mere  cog  in  a machine. 
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Rather,  the  individual  needs  the  polis  in  order  to  achieve  the 
highest  individual  good.  Indeed,  a being  cannot  attain 
individuality,  cannot  become  fully  human,  without  the  polis. 
According  to  Aristotle,  ".  . . the  complete  good  seems  to  be 

self-sufficient"  (1097b  10).  The  human  being  needs  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency.  The  polis  is  "an  association  which  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  height  of  full  self-sufficiency 
( Politics  2.8). 

Humans  can  only  develop  their  characters  in  the  polis. 

Here  they  go  through  the  process  by  which  they  reach  maturity, 

the  state  in  which  free,  rational  choice  is  possible.  In 

fact,  the  polis  exists  for  this  purpose  - character 

development  - rather  than  for  its  own  maintenance.  ".  . .we 

may  say  that  while  it  grows  for  the  sake  of  mere  life,  it 

exists  for  the  sake  of  the  good  life"  ( Politics  2.8).  This 

good  life  involves  the  exercise  of  virtue,  or  excellence 

through  practical  and  intellectual  activity: 

The  human  good  turns  out  to  be  the  soul's  activity 
that  expresses  virtue.  And  if  there  are  more  virtues 
than  one,  the  good  will  express  the  best  and  most 
complete  virtue.  Moreover,  it  will  be  in  a complete 
life.  (1098a  15-17) 

Radical  as  it  may  sound  to  modern  ears,  the  task  of  the 
Aristotelian  legislature  is  to  make  men  good.  Perhaps  it 
sounds  this  way  because  we  have  a rather  extreme  notion  of 
what  it  means  to  be  good.  Someone  who  always  overcomes  desire 
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in  order  to  do  her  duty  seems  somehow  inhuman.  Aristotle, 
however,  wants  to  make  people  good,  not  God  or  even  Mother 
Theresa.  In  fact,  to  overcome  desire  in  order  to  do  the  right 
thing,  for  Aristotle,  is  only  the  second  best  one  can  be 
(Urmson  1980).  As  Jonathan  Lear  explains,  Aristotle's  good 
man  has  a well-ordered  soul.  He  does  the  right  thing,  in  the 
right  way,  at  the  right  time,  for  the  right  reason.  To  act  in 
the  right  way  for  the  right  reason  is  to  gladly  act  in 
accordance  with  correct  desire.  As  opposed  to  a Kantian  agent 
who  must  stand  back  from  his  desires  in  order  to  determine  the 
rational,  moral  thing  to  do,  an  Aristotelian  agent  acts  out  of 
deliberative  desire,  a unity  of  reason  and  desire.  To  truly 
flourish,  one  must  do  good  and  act  appropriately,  because  of 
the  desire  to  do  so,  not  in  spite  of  the  desire  to  do 
otherwise . 

If  good  people  do  not  flourish  in  the  polls,  dire 
consequences  follow.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  A city 
where  the  best  people  are  among  the  most  miserable,  hardened 
by  the  war  raging  constantly  within  their  own  souls  and 
embittered  by  the  apparent  contentment  of  less  worthy  humans, 
is  a disenchanting  place.  It  is  one  where  politics  and 
individuals  are  at  odds. 

Nonetheless,  in  Aristotle's  world,  the  individual  needs 
the  good  polls.  His  emphasis  on  character  development  is 
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understandable.  The  perfected  man  is  "the  best  of  all 
animals;  but  if  he  is  isolated  from  law  and  justice  he  is  the 
worst  of  all.  . . if  he  be  without  virtue,  he  is  a most  unholy 
and  savage  being."  ( Politics  2.15). 

The  Aristotelian  legislator  has  a grave  task  before  him: 
making  men  good.  He  must  make  men  good  by  making  them  be 
good.  This  statement  has  two  meanings.  First,  the  legislator 
must  make,  or  force,  citizens  to  become  good.  Only  some  sort 
of  coercion  can  work,  for  only  good  men  can  be  persuaded 
through  reasonable  discourse.  To  allow  a child  to  choose 
whether  to  be  good  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Only 
a good  man  is  capable  of  fully  rational  choice,  and  a bad  man 
is  a "most  unholy  and  savage  being." 

Though  Aristotle  admits  of  a continuum  from  full 
viciousness  to  full  virtue,  this  lessens  the  stakes  of  the 
political  game  only  slightly.  The  polls  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  life,  not  the  mediocre  or  merely  obedient.  To 
keep  a Kantian  race  of  demons  under  control  through  clever 
manipulation  of  institutional  apparatus  is  to  essentially  fail 
as  a polls  as  much  as  these  individuals  fail  as  humans.  "For 
the  legislator  makes  the  citizens  good  by  habituating  them, 
and  this  is  the  wish  of  every  legislator;  if  he  fails  to  'do  it 
well  he  misses  his  goal"  (1103b). 
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Second,  the  legislator  must  make  citizens  ^ good.  They 
are  not  good  already,  and  they  can  only  become  good  by  a long 
and  arduous  process  involving  performance  of  good  deeds. 
Eventually,  doing  good  becomes  habitual.  "Habituation  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  a good  political  system  and  a bad 
one"  (1103b) . The  process  takes  place  at  a young  age,  when 
people  are  still  impressionable,  their  characters  open  to 
shaping.  "It  is  not  unimportant,  then,  to  acquire  one  sort  of 
habit  or  another,  right  from  our  youth;  rather,  it  is  very 
important,  indeed  all-important"  (1103b  25-30). 

As  indicated,  a young  Athenian  male  (Aristotle 

considered  women  incapable  of  full  virtue,  an  important  point 

I will  consider  later)  is  first  forced  to  do  good  things, 

actions  which  "express  correct  reason"  (1103b  30) . Over  time, 

he  comes  to  enjoy  acting  virtuously.  He  sees  that  the  actions 

express  correct  reason,  though  he  is  as  yet  unable  to 

effectively  reason  to  proper  conclusions  himself.  He 

recognizes  what  is  good,  but  cannot  explain  why.  Nonetheless, 

he  yearns  to  do  good,  a crucial  step: 

But  actions  are  not  enough;  we  must  take  as  a sign  of 
someone's  state  his  pleasure  or  pain  in  consequence  of 
his  action.  . . because  virtue  of  character  is 

concerned  with  pleasures  and  pains.  For  it  is  pleasure 
that  causes  base  actions,  and  pain  that  causes  us  to 
abstain  from  fine  ones.  (1104b  3-8) 

One  who  recognizes  the  good  and  yearns  to  be  good  is  in 
a real  sense  good.  He  has  acquired  a virtuous  character,  a 
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predisposition  to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  enjoy  doing  it. 
Whereas  once  he  was  forced  to  do  good  things  in  order  to 
become  virtuous,  now  his  virtue  predisposes  him  to  do  good 
things.  As  Aristotle  puts  it;  "virtue's  activity  is  concerned 
with  the  same  actions  that  are  its  sources"  (1105a  30) . 

Finally,  the  phronimos,  the  virtuous  man  of  practical 
reason,  comes  to  understand  why  a particular  action  is  good. 
Although  moral  and  rational  development  continue  throughout 
life,  maturity  has  been  reached  at  this  point.  "First,  the 
agent  must  know.  Second,  he  must  decide  on  them.  Third,  he 
must  do  them  from  a firm  and  unchanging  state"  (1105b  5) . 

First,  if  the  process  is  successful,  the  agent  perceives 
the  good  even  in  morally  difficult  circumstances  (Lear,  1988: 
170) . The  agent  knows  because  he  has  developed  the  eye  of  his 
soul;  he  recognizes  the  good  as  it  comes,  not  as  he  defines  it 
beforehand.  No  moral  rule  can  determine  the  right  course  of 
action  in  a particular  situation. 

Second,  as  Lear  puts  it,  the  good  man  chooses  to  do  good. 
He  does  the  right  thing  for  the  right  reason,  because  he 
desires  the  good,  rather  than  because  he  is  forced.  He  has 
discarded  the  non-rational  element  of  moral  training.  The 
good  man  flourishes  when  acting  rightly. 

Third,  he  acts  from  a predisposition  to  virtue.  He  has 
become  the  sort  of  person  who  acts  in  accord  with  the  good. 
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The  good  man  has  actualized  one  of  his  highest  potentialities, 
second  only  to  the  potential  for  contemplation. 

Aristotle's  good  man  seems  well-equipped  to  flourish  not 
only  in  Athenian  polis  but  in  a liberal  state.  He  has  become 
self-sufficient,  not  in  need  of  a benevolent  dictator  or  the 
general  will  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  guide  his  actions. 
However,  he  could  not  have  become  this  way  without  the 
habituation  provided  by  the  polis.  Undeniably,  habituation  is 
in  a sense  coercive.  However,  Lear  argues,  it  respects  a 
child's  integrity.  It  is  "a  form  of  education  which  the  child 
himself,  when  he  later  grows  to  be  a virtuous  person 
reflecting  on  his  life  and  education,  can  endorse"  (1988: 
187)  . 

Having  been  educated  by  the  state,  the  phronimos  in  turn 
serves  the  polis  by  using  his  acute  perception  of  the  good  in 
political  activity.  In  a sense,  he  defines  the  good  for  the 
polis,  not  by  an  act  of  will  but  of  perception.  Others  are 
often  conflicted,  unable  to  discern  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
need  the  judgment  of  the  phronimos. 

We  see  that  Aristotelian  ethics  is  both  flexible  and 
demanding.  Although  no  rule  can  predetermine  what  should  be 
done  in  a particular  situation,  there  is  always  a right  thing 
to  do,  as  exemplified  by  the  virtuous  citizen.  When  we  find 
ourselves  in  morally  agonizing  situations,  which  seem  to  have 
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no  right  answer,  we  often  wonder  what  someone  we  respect  would 
do.  We  assume  this  person  would  do  the  right  thing,  or  at 
least  handle  a dilemma  with  grace.  This  is  a very 
Aristotelian  intuition  to  have.  Aristotle  writes:  "Hence 

actions  are  called  just  or  temperate  when  they  are  the  sort 
that  a just  or  temperate  person  would  do"  (1105b) . 

Liberals  may  not  see  Aristotelianism  as  appropriate  for 
a modern  pluralist  society.  Today,  we  encounter  situations  in 
which  there  seems  no  right  thing  to  do.  We  certainly  live  in 
a different  society  from  Athens,  but  we  still  look  to 
experienced,  mature,  good  people  to  guide  us  through  labrynths 
of  moral  complexity.  In  fact,  the  deep,  sensitive  moral 
intuition  created  by  habituation  seems  to  be  just  what  is 
needed,  rather  than  an  inflexible  rule  morality. 

The  phronimos  acts  rightly  out  of  a settled  state.  He  is 
someone  to  emulate.  In  the  dilemmas  described  above,  we  do 
not  merely  want  to  act  like  the  phronimos;  we  want  to  be  like 
him.  As  Aristotle  says,  everyone  aims  at  eudaimonia. 
Individuals  need  the  polls  to  make  them  good.  Good  people  act 
rightly  out  of  a desire  to  do  so.  Others  want  to  be  like 
these  role  models. 

With  this  account,  Aristotle  inspires.  He  also  seems  to 
find  a mean  between  the  contemporary  extremes  of  putting 
either  the  individual  or  the  state  prior  to  the  other.  The 
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Aristotelian  state  is  prior  because  it  makes  the  good  human 
life  possible.  It  serves  as  midwife  and  nanny,  assisting  the 
birth  of  the  good  human  life,  in  a manner  forcing  it  into 
existence.  Any  tension  between  the  good  of  the  polls  and  the 
individual  is  dissolved. 

Aristotle's  account,  however,  is  unfailingly  elitist  and 
seemingly  coercive.  His  education  to  virtue  is  reserved  for 
the  few.  Slaves,  women,  and  laborers  do  not  receive  this 
privilege.  Aristotle  does  not  view  slaves  and  women  as 
capable  of  developing  full  rationality.  Slaves  are  more  or 
less  human  livestock,  and  women  are  only  partly  rational.  He 
describes  democracy  with  some  contempt  in  Politics  VI . 5 
because  "the  democratic  conception  of  justice  is  the  enjoyment 
of  arithmetic  equality,  and  not  the  enjoyment  of  proportionate 
equality  on  the  basis  of  desert." 

Aristotle  confines  moral  education  to  the  few  for  a 

reason : 

In  fact,  however,  arguments  seem  to  have  enough 
influence  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  civilized 
ones  among  the  young  people.  . . but  they  seem  unable 

to  stimulate  the  many  towards  being  fine  and  just. 

For  the  many  naturally  obey  fear,  not  shame. 

(1179b  5-10) 

The  many  are  not  virtuous,  and  must  be  controlled  by  laws, 
which  scare  them  into  behaving.  Only  laws  can  control  the 
many  because  "it  is  impossible,  or  not  easy,  to  alter  by 
argument  what  has  not  been  absorbed  by  habit"  (1279b  18) . The 
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many  are  too  far  gone  to  be  habituated  to  virtue.  However, 
Aristotle  does  not  suggest  that  the  many  are  incapable  of 
virtue.  The  logic  of  his  moral  teleology  explains  their  moral 
status:  they  have  not  been  habituated.  Were  they  incapable  of 
habituation,  presumably  Aristotle  would  tell  us. 

But  some  theorists  such  as  Wallach  (1992)  are  likely  to 
be  unsatisfied  with  such  an  explanation.  On  his  account,  I 
have  presented  a vanilla,  watered-down  Aristotle  who  would  not 
think  of  advocating  exclusion,  slavery  or  the  subjugation  of 
women.  But  one  of  Aristotle's  strengths  is  his  systematicity . 
Everything  he  writes  is  connected  in  some  way;  he  does  not  use 
the  strict  categories  of  science,  morality,  and  political 
theory  we  have  today.  Because  of  this,  Wallach  argues,  we 
cannot  simply  discard  troubling  aspects  of  Aristotle's  writing 
as  not  central  to  his  thought  - everything  he  writes  is 
central  to  his  thought.  He  connects  it  all  in  one  incredibly 
intricate  web.  Has  the  foregoing  account  of  Aristotle  been 
written  by  one  who  has  been  seduced,  and  is  caught  in  the  web? 
To  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  Aristotle's 
intuitively  less  pleasing  writing  to  see  if  we  can  square  it 
with  the  rest.  In  so  doing,  I will  examine  his  discussion  of 
women,  slavery,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  citizenship. 

Stephen  Salkever  contends:  "theory  is  useful  to  practice 
in  clarifying  the  real  issues  involved  and  in  exposing  false 
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solutions,  but  not  in  providing  answers"  (1990:  142).  In 
this  vein,  Salkever  provides  a spirited  defense  of  Aristotle 
against  the  charge  of  misogyny.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
subjection  of  women  in  Periclean  Athens.  Given  this  or  any 
practice,  an  Aristotelian  position  is  not  that  of  the  radical 
feminist,  but  of  the  practical  philosopher  who  pushes  custom 
just  enough  to  destabilize  certain  misconceptions.  To 
Salkever,  Aristotle  engages  in  gentle  prodding  of  just  this 
sort  when  he  ranks  the  oft-venerated  courage  fairly  low  among 
the  virtues  (199) . 

Most  importantly,  Aristotle  accords  women  a vital 
political  role  in  character  development  through  the  family. 
This  is  the  sight  of  the  inculcation  of  shame.  Young  people 
in  whom  this  emotion  is  common  are  more  capable  of  restraining 
themselves  than  are  others  who  are  in  the  grip  of  their 
passions  (Nicomachean  Ethics  1128b  17-22) . Salkever  contends 
that  shame  is  a necessary  precursor  to  deliberation,  for  it 
makes  young  people  question  the  justness  of  their  actions 
(192) . As  Salkever  reminds  us,  the  Aristotelian  good  life  is 
one  of  moderation  and  searching  for  the  mean  between 
unreasonable  extremes.  Therefore,  the  domestic  virtues  must 
necessarily  serve  to  temper  the  hubristic  virtues  of  the 
polis.  Salkever  believes  this  is  especially  important  because 
political  idealism  is  a greater  danger  to  Athens  than  apathy. 
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Since  women  are  most  likely  to  possess  and  to  instill  the 
domestic  virtues  in  the  young,  they  have  a much  more  important 
role  in  an  Aristotelian  city  than  in  Periclean  Athens. 
Furthermore,  the  role  Aristotle  accords  women  is  one  they 
actually  play  in  his  time.  He  relies  on  appearance  (a  woman's 
role  is  domestic)  even  as  he  pushes  and  stretches  it  (the 
domestic  arena  is  the  site  of  the  city's  most  important 
political  activity  - inculcation  of  virtue) . Thus,  his  brand 
of  feminism  is  much  more  practicable  than  a more  Platonic 
radical  feminism. 

Remaining  with  the  practicable  realm  at  first  seems 
extraneous  to  Wayne  Ambler's  (1987)  attempt  to  illuminate 
Aristotle's  discussion  of  slavery.  However,  Salkever's 
explanation  of  the  role  of  the  theorist  must  be  recalled  when 
reading  Ambler's  account.  Ambler  begins  by  making  a crucial 
distinction  between  natural  and  actual  slavery.  He  defines 
Aristotle's  natural  slavery  as  "the  despotic  rule  of  a natural 
master  over  a natural  slave"  (391).  Examples  of  natural 
slavery  include  the  rule  of  soul  over  body  and  man  over 
animals,  and  both  master  and  slave  are  said  to  benefit  from 
these  "indubitably  just"  relationships.  Actual  slavery  is 
rule  of  human  masters  over  human  slaves  in  Aristotle's  time. 
Ambler  believes  nothing  can  be  found  in  Aristotle's  writing  to 
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suggest  that  he  considers  this  type  of  slavery  just.  He 
offers  no  actual  examples  of  natural  slavery. 

Aristotle  goes  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  anyone  should 
ever  be  a slave  ( Politics  1254a  17-19)  . The  easy  answer  is 
yes,  but  Ambler  sees  Aristotle's  affirmative  answer  as  having 
a strange  sense.  Perhaps  Aristotle's  discussion  should  not  be 
read  to  be  a consideration  of  the  moral  goodness  of  actual 
slavery,  but  as  a more  Platonic  consideration  of  the  essence 
of  slavery.  Ambler  speculates:  "perhaps  the  greater  regret 

is  not  that  free  men  might  be  enslaved  but  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  left  without  worthy  masters"  (401).  Though 
Aristotle  might  be  criticized  here  for  deviating  from  the 
normally  practical  nature  of  his  discussion,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  condemn  Aristotle  as  an  apologist  for  the  actual 
slavery  of  his  day.  In  fact,  even  the  former  criticism  is 
questionable,  for  Aristotle  seems  to  have  a practical  motive 
for  his  discussion  of  natural  slavery.  As  a theorist,  he 
provides  us  with  no  easy  solutions  to  the  problem  of  actual 
slavery.  Rather,  in  a discussion  of  a seemingly  unrelated 
subject,  he  refocuses  attention  on  the  importance  of  character 
development:  the  most  natural  human  slavery  is  the 

subjugation  of  the  body  to  the  soul. 

Perhaps  most  troubling  for  liberals,  however,  is  the 
seeming  coerciveness  of  Aristotle's  account:  the  fact  that  he 
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subi uaates  body  to  soul.  One  becomes  good  by  habituation,  not 
persuasion.  Lear  believes  Aristotelian  education  to  be 
permissible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  partisan  of 
freedom,  if  the  good  person  can  look  back  at  her  education  and 
endorse  it. 

Obviously,  such  an  endorsement  might  be  a "sham,"  so  Lear 
offers  three  criteria  for  distinguishing  a legitimate 
endorsement.  First,  the  education  "cannot  be  a product  of 
coercion"  (189)  . This  is  not  to  say  it  must  freely  chosen; 
rather,  it  is  "cajoled.  . . through  non-rational 

encouragements  and  discouragements.  . . For  Aristotle's  point 
is  that  it  is  part  of  human  nature  that  a child  is  in  no 
position  rationally  to  will  the  person  he  will  become"  (190). 

Lear  distinguishes  between  instilling  and  coercing 
character.  Second,  the  endorsement  must  occur  for  a reason, 
not  because  one  simply  wills  her  education  to  have  been 
worthwhile.  Finally,  the  endorsement  must  be  "accurate  and 
sensitive  to  the  truth"  (191) . Obviously,  Lear  comments,  a 
Nazi  torturer's  endorsement  of  his  education  does  not  meet 
this  criteria. 

Unfortunately,  Lear  laments,  there  is  no  "absolute 
standpoint"  from  which  to  judge  the  legitimacy  of  an 
endorsement.  His  frustration  is  understandable,  but  perhaps 
unavoidable.  Aristotelian  ethics  does  not  proceed  by  obeying 
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the  dictates  of  hard  and  fast  rules;  rather,  it  seeks  to  find 
the  mean  between  extremes  in  a particular  situation.  This 
makes  things  messy,  but  education  of  the  young,  as  well  as 
much  of  human  life,  is  inherently  messy  going.  In  a liberal 
society,  we  can  learn  from  Aristotle  by  seeking  to  avoid  two 
extremes.  One  is  the  "brutal,  coercive"  education  which 
creates,  at  best,  a moral  automaton  and  at  worst  a monster. 
The  other  is  the  overly  permissive  education  which  sacrifices 
achievement,  character  development,  and  future  self- 
sufficiency  to  self-esteem  and  short-term  enjoyment.  A recent 
study  in  the  Journal  for  the  American  Psychiatry  Association 
details  how  emphasis  on  self-esteem  in  American  education  can 
lead  to  lower  achievement  and  even  anti-social  behavior.  In 
California,  high  schools  have  graduated  up  to  thirty-five 
valedictorians  in  order  to  avoid  hurting  anyone's  feelings. 
The  valedictorians,  in  Lear's  terms,  may  endorse  this  decision 
today,  but  if  they  have  not  earned  their  honor  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  look  back  without  regret.  Thus, 
American  education  may  be  more  prone  to  the  latter  extreme 
than  the  former.  This  example  suggests,  and  Lear  believes, 
that  Aristotelian  habituation  may  still  be  relevant  today, 
even  in  a liberal  state.  The  sight  of  Aristotelian  ethics 
need  not  be  the  Greek  polis.  Lear  writes: 

An  ethical  theory  that  is  at  least  Aristotelian  in 

inspiration  need  only  believe.  . . that  human  life 
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is  distinctive  and  potentially  worthwhile;  that  there 
are  certain  ways  of  life  that  are  fulfilling  and  rich 
and  others  that  are  degrading  and  deprived.  . . This 

much  is  possible  to  believe,  for  this  much,  I believe, 
is  true.  (191) 

Mill,  the  Individual,  and  Society 

John  Stuart  Mill  writes  for  a society  which  is  much  more 

like  ours  than  does  Aristotle.  Mill  believes  in  rich 

fulfilling  human  life,  and  he  fears  its  stagnation.  However, 

in  On  Liberty.  Mill  celebrates  the  individual  as  the  source  of 

human  flourishing.  In  contradistinction  to  Aristotle,  he 

views  the  state  quite  warily.  On  a first  reading,  the  state 

seems  more  likely  to  stunt  character  development  than  to 

facilitate  it.  Individuality,  for  Mill  is  the  cardinal 

liberal  virtue  and  must  be  one's  aim  as  a moral  agent.  A good 

person  in  liberal  society  is  one  "whose  desires  are  his  own." 

Mill  captures  the  spirit  of  individuality  in  the  ringing 

declaration  that  follows: 

He  who  lets  the  world,  or  his  own  portion  of  it, 
choose  his  plan  of  life  for  him,  has  no  need  of 
any  other  faculty  than  the  ape-like  one  of  imitation. 

He  who  chooses  his  life  plan  for  himself,  employs 
all  his  faculties.  (1975:  55) 

Mill  posits  freedom  and  diversity  as  necessary  conditions 
for  human  excellence.  For  Mill  as  for  Socrates  an  unexamined 
life  is  not  worth  living,  even  if  it  performs  all  the  correct 
actions : 

Human  nature  is  not  a machine  to  be  built  after  a 
model,  and  set  to  do  exactly  the  work  prescribed  for 
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it,  but  a tree,  which  requires  to  grow  and  develop 
itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the 
inward  forces  which  make  it  a living  thing.  (55) 

Concerning  the  individual's  need  for  liberation  from  the 

confines  of  the  state,  opinion,  or  custom.  Mill  writes  with 

almost  reckless  abandon.  In  contrast  to  moral  schemes  which 

try  to  suppress  desire.  He  boldly  proclaims  the  necessity  of 

impulse  and  desire.  Desire  must  only  be  tempered  by 

conscience,  not  oppressed  by  law  or  opinion.  "There  is  no 

natural  connection  between  strong  impulses  and  a weak 

conscience"  (1975:  57).  Indeed  a passionate  love  of  virtue 

requires  strong  impulses,  does  not  pose  a real  threat  because 

most  men  are  moderate  in  appetite.  In  fact  Mill  argues, 

deficiency  of  impulse  threatens  much  more  than  does  its 

converse . 

Mill  asserts  harm  to  others  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
limit  on  individual  development.  Tradition,  custom,  and 
opinion,  used  by  the  many  for  guidance  in  living  a good  life, 
only  stifle  creativity.  China,  according  to  Mill,  has  a rich 
cultural  heritage,  yet  has  stagnated  due  to  its  reliance  on 
custom.  Society  needs  the  rare  genius  to  defy  custom  and  push 
mankind  forward.  Genius  grows  only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  It  serves  to  counter  the  society's  leveling 

tendencies:  "In  this  age  the  mere  example  of  non-conformity, 

the  mere  refusal  to  bend  the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself  a 
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service"  (63)  . Though  Mill  seems  to  believe  in  a sort  of 
unique  moral  teleology  for  each  individual,  he  sounds 
decidedly  un-Aristotelian  in  his  attitude  toward  the  state  at 
this  point. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  a uniform  system  of  habituation  in 
order  to  make  men  good,  Mill  emphasizes  diversity.  He 
deplores  the  rote  educational  methods  of  the  English  schools 
of  his  day.  Mill  wants  to  educate  his  citizens  to  lead 
individualistic  lives,  so  he  leans  toward  a philosophical 
education.  It  provides  the  skills  necessary  for  individuals 
to  avoid  the  life  of  apes  or  grazing  animals  in  adulthood.  In 
Inaugural  Address  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  he  lays 
out  the  specifics  of  his  educational  scheme.  Mill  calls  for 
an  education  in  the  classics.  He  wants  individuals  to  look 
beyond  their  own  horizon,  to  understand  why  people  in  other 
cultures  do  things  differently.  Narrow  study  perverts  the 
mind.  To  sufficiently  exert  the  intellect,  one  needs  the 
thoughts  of  others.  The  ancient  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome 
provide  examples  of  heroic  efforts  at  achievement. 

Science  and  math  teach  children  to  reason  inductively  and 
deductively.  The  scientific  method  forces  one  to  be  wary  of 
incorrect  extrapolation  from  experience.  Mill  sees  hasty 
generalizations  as  one  of  the  most  common  of  reasoning  errors. 
Mathematics  teaches  the  rules  of  deduction,  which  allow  one  to 
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judge  between  competing  ethical  theories  and  customs.  Good 

judgment  allows  an  individual  to  live  her  own  life. 

Ethics  and  religion,  while  important,  must  be  taught  at 

a university  rather  than  imposed. 

The  learner  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
principal  systems  of  moral  philosophy  which  have  existed 
and  been  practically  operative  among  mankind,  and 

should  hear  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  each:  the 

Aristotelian,  the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Judaic,  the 
Christian  in  its  various  modes  of  interpretation. 

1971:  213) 

Pupils  should  use  the  thinking  skills  they  have  acquired  in 
order  to  judge  between  these  theories.  Further,  they  should 
endeavor  to  glean  the  truths  from  each  theory  in  forming  their 
own  unique  life  plans.  A similar  process  should  take  place 
regarding  religious  instruction,  which  should  be  "inclusive" 
rather  than  dogmatic. 

Mill  is  aware,  however,  of  an  obvious  charge  that  might 
be  leveled  against  him.  Why  will  people  use  their  rationality 
and  freedom  to  do  good?  So  far.  Mill  seems  amoral,  unwilling 
to  commit  himself  to  a specific  conception  of  the  good  for 
fear  of  creating  a race  of  automatons.  Mill  himself  reached 
a point  during  his  personal  crisis  in  young  adulthood  in 
which,  in  spite  of  his  intellectual  prowess,  he  did  not  care 
whether  any  of  his  projects  were  successful.  He  turned  to 
poetry  in  order  to  elevate  his  own  sentiments,  and  he 
anticipates  the  need  for  sentiment  in  Inaugural  Address. 
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Mill  believes  two  things  in  his  liberal  education  will 

captivate  the  spirits  of  the  young,  encouraging  them  to  want 

to  do  good.  First,  he  includes  instruction  in  the  arts.  Art 

ennobles,  making  one  yearn  for  the  beautiful  and  even  strive 

to  improve  on  it.  Exposure  to  fine  art  and  poetry  is 

especially  vital  because  both  business  and  religious 

Puritanism  repress  the  passions.  According  to  Mill,  Christian 

duty  merely  restrains.  "Thou  shalt  not"  prevents  people  form 

doing  evil,  but  it  does  not  inculcate  a love  for  virtue  in  the 

same  way  an  aesthetic  education  does.  He  writes: 

It  is  worth  training  them  to  feel  not  only  actual  wrong 
or  actual  meanness,  but  the  absence  of  noble  aims  as 
not  merely  blamable  but  also  degrading;  to  have  a 
feeling  of  the  miserable  smallness  of  mere  self  in  the 
face  of  this  great  universe.  . . the  poorness  and 

insignificance  of  human  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  spent 
in  making  them  comfortable.  . . (1971:  223) 

Second,  the  best  teachers  serve  as  role  models.  The 

passion  for  virtue  in  committed  instructors  is  infectious. 

There  is  nothing  which  spreads  more  contagiously 
from  teacher  to  pupil  than  elevation  of  sentiment; 
often  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the  living 
influence  of  a professor  a contempt  for  mean  and 
selfish  objects  and  a noble  ambition  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  they  found  it,  which  they  have 
carried  with  them  throughout  life.  (212) 

Mill  attempts  to  guard  against  uniformity  by  advocating 

a diverse  educational  system.  Mill  does  not  recommend 

imposing  the  type  of  education  he  describes  in  Inaugural 

Lecture  upon  children;  he  only  recommends  it  for  college 
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students.  The  state  should  require  elementary  and  secondary 

education  and  even  pay  for  it  if  necessary,  but  not  provide  it 

or  set  the  curriculum. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of 
individuality  of  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions  and 
modes  of  conduct,  involves,  as  of  the  same  unspeakable 
importance,  diversity  of  education.  A general  state 
education  is  a mere  contrivance  for  molding  people  to  be 
exactly  like  one  another.  . . (1975;  98) 

Thus,  mature  individuals  can  judge  their  received 

traditions  against  those  of  different  people  they  encounter 

and  different  ethical  and  religious  theories  they  learn  at  the 

university.  Once  maturity  has  been  reached,  there  is  no  need 

for  allegiance  to  a pantheon  of  one's  own  cultural  heroes: 

history  should  be  studied  privately  and  critically.  The 

achievements  of  significant  figures  in  one's  culture  are  of 

course  open  to  scrutiny.  Indeed  progress  depends  on  improving 

what  is  received. 

Oversight.  Qualifications 

Neglect  of  the  Need  for  Attachment  and  Good  Habits 

A closer  examination  of  Mill's  political  theory  reveals 
Aristotle  lurking  beneath  the  surface.  Although  he  emphasizes 
critical  study.  Mill  does  not  deny  the  importance  of 
attachment  to  one's  own  regime  and  its  ideals.  Rather,  he 
just  rarely  makes  it  his  focus.  In  On  Coleridge,  he  cites 
three  conditions  of  political  permanence;  a habituating 
system  of  education  "of  which,  whatever  else  it  may  include. 
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one  main  and  incessant  ingredient  was  restraining  discipline, 
"loyalty  - "there  must  be  something  settled,  something 
permanent,  and  not  to  be  called  into  question,"  and  natural 
sympathy  among  community  members  (1950:  121-124).  For  the 
most  part,  Mill  simply  takes  for  granted  the  things  which 
Aristotle  finds  most  important. 

Mill's  presumptuousness  may  cause  him  to  overemphasize 
individuality.  At  the  very  least.  Mill  seems  somewhat  less 
than  forthright  about  the  way  it  comes  into  being.  According 
to  Wendy  Conner  (1991),  his  utilitarianism  admits  of  moral 
training  through  associationist  psychology.  James  Mill  writes 
extensively  on  this  subject,  so  John  Stuart  may  not  feel  the 
need  to  add  anything  new.  According  to  associationist  theory, 
children  become  virtuous  initially  by  associating  pain  with 
bad  actions  and  pleasure  with  good  actions.  Obviously  the 
immature  are  incapable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong,  so  moral 
exemplars  show  them  the  difference.  This  youthful  habituation 
seems  strikingly  Aristotelian,  "because  virtue  of  character  is 
concerned  with  pleasures  and  pains."  Now  Mill  and  Aristotle 
may  have  a different  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
experience  pleasure  and  pain.  Nonetheless,  the  strategy  of 
forging  a connection  between  a young  person's  nonrational 
attributes  and  morality  is  significantly  similar.  Only  mature 
individuals  are  capable  of  moral  choice.  Somewhere  along  the 
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way,  for  both  Aristotle  and  Mill,  the  character  demanded  by 
maturity  has  been  instilled  rather  than  chosen. 

Freedom  and  diversity,  it  seems,  are  not  quite  as 
sufficient  for  building  good  character  as  they  are  for 
allowing  already  formed  character  to  flourish  and  mature.  As 
Conner  argues.  Mill's  liberal  self  must  develop  selectively. 
An  individual  must  not  use  her  freedom  to  satisfy  every  desire 
to  come  along.  Again  following  Socrates,  Mill  believes  it  is 
better  to  be  a human  being  unsatisfied  than  a pig  satisfied. 
An  individual  must  struggle  to  actualize  her  highest 
potentialities:  among  the  works  of  man,  which  human  life  is 
rightly  employed  in  perfecting  and  beautifying,  the  first  in 
importance  surely  is  man  himself"  (1975:  56)  . By  emphasizing 
individuality  so  heavily.  Mill  attempts  to  avert  our  gaze  from 
the  Aristotelian  habituation  at  the  root  of  individual 
flowering . 

According  to  Garforth  (1980),  Mill  uses  a sort  of  elitism 
to  try  to  rationalize  the  more  authoritarian  leaning  strains 
of  his  theory.  The  young  are  exposed  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  history,  and  the  best  and  brightest  in  a 
society  render  the  content  of  these  minds  intelligible  and 
admirable  to  the  unschooled.  Mill's  end  is  a free-thinking 
individual,  but  youthful  habituation  is  unavoidably  part  of 
the  means.  A rational  individual  can  later  confirm  her 
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upbringing.  However,  Mill's  need  for  the  aid  provided 

Aristotle  suggests  a fundamental  similarity  between  the  two. 

In  making  the  free  individual  his  focus,  Mill  simply 

assumes  society  to  have  done  its  job.  He  writes: 

If  society  lets  any  considerable  number  of  its  members 
grow  up  mere  children,  incapable  of  being  acted  on  by 
rational  consideration  of  distant  motives,  society  has 
itself  to  blame  for  the  consequences.  (1975:  77) 

Society  must  take  responsibility  for  the  care  and  upbringing 

of  the  young.  To  recognize  this,  for  Mill,  is  to  have  a firm 

grasp  of  the  obvious.  Aristotle's  insight  is  as  self-evident 

to  Mill  as  his  is  to  Aristotle. 

Seen  in  this  light.  Mill  and  Aristotle  write  about  people 

in  different  stages  of  life.  Aristotle  concerns  himself  with 

what  is  necessary  to  make  people  mature,  free-thinking 

individuals.  He  does  not  consider  whether  mature  adults 

should  be  allowed  liberty;  he  assumes  it.  These  people  have 

become  a law  unto  themselves.  There  is  not  need  for  them  to 

be  guided  by  law;  this  would  stunt  their  continued 

development.  Indeed,  having  reached  maturity,  having  been 

ruled,  a man  of  practical  wisdom  is  now  ready  to  rule,  to  make 

the  laws  which  will  ensure  a stable  society  for  instilling 

character  into  the  young. 

The  Source  of  Mill's  Focus:  Hl.s  T.atent  Pessimism 

If  Aristotle  and  Mill  share  so  much,  why  the  radical 
difference  in  focus?  Mill's  emphasis  on  the  individual  can  in 
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part  be  explained  by  the  age  in  which  he  writes.  Democracy  is 
beginning  to  firmly  take  root.  following  Tocqueville,  Mill 
sees  the  possibility  for  a strong  democratic  character,  built 
by  the  habits  of  self-government.  However,  Tocqueville  fears 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  in  a democracy:  opinion  governs 

everyone,  and  free-thinking  becomes  increasingly  rare. 

Mill  shares  Tocqueville ' s fears,  but  he  disagrees  with 
him  concerning  the  cause  of  such  tyranny.  Commercial  soc'  y 
is  the  culprit,  not  democracy.  Mill's  Britain,  he  notes, 
much  less  egalitarian  than  America,  but  the  public  culture  is 
characterized  by  many  of  the  same  phenomena:  restlessness  for 

material  gain,  few  personal  attachments,  the  oppressive  power 
of  mass  opinion,  and  a dogmatism  of  common  sense  (1977:  193- 

196)  . Commercialization  has  created  this  middle  class  culture 
in  both  countries.  Though  it  has  been  the  source  of  much  of 
the  progress  leading  up  to  Mill's  day,  if  left  untempered 
commercialism  is  "the  most  serious  danger  to  the  future 

prospects  of  mankind"  (198) . 

In  nr.  civilisation  Mill  describes  commercialism's 

dangers.  Mass  competition  makes  people  dishonest.  The  most 
successful  artisan  does  not  work  the  hardest  or  fashion  the 
most  excellent  wares;  rather,  he  advertises  most  effectively. 
Thus  even  the  most  industrious,  honest  workers  must  dress 
their  products  up,  to  the  point  of  practicing  deception  if 
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necessary.  Secondly,  mass  production  of  literature 
impoverishes  the  soul  of  society.  Whereas  writing  once 
demanded  the  most  serious-minded  reflection  of  even  a 
cultivated  audience,  it  now  panders  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  in  the  masses.  A briskly  written  article  exacts 
a lesser  toll  on  the  writer,  and  may  come  to  be  as  influential 
as  a carefully  crafted  book.  An  author  gains  more  by  merely 
writing  two  articles.  Mass  opinion  drowns  the  soul's  deepest 
yearnings  for  excellence.  So  dismayed  is  Mill  by  the 
encroachments  of  mass  opinion  that  he  asserts  in  his  second 
essay  on  Tocqueville:  "The  unlikeness  of  one  person  to 
another  is  not  only  a principle  of  improvement,  but  would  seem 
almost  to  be  the  only  principle"  (1977;  197). 

Mill  hopes  to  temper  commercial  society's  influence  with 
his  rather  Aristotelian  elitism.  The  universities  must 
"regenerate"  the  character  of  a leisure  class  corrupted  by 
indolent  lifestyles.  Where  there  has  never  been  an  elite,  the 
best  in  society  must  step  forward.  Only  an  elite  have  the 
leisure  necessary  to  become  truly  cultivated.  Legislators 
should  come  from  this  class,  serving  as  trustees  rather  than 
delegates  in  order  to  counteract  the  short-sightedness  of 
democratic  majorities.  In  On  Representative  Government,  Mill 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  a proportional  representation 
system  whereby  the  few  elite  have  more  of  a vote  than  do  the 
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masses.  The  degree  to  which  the  working  class  attains 
suffrage  rests  on  the  level  of  virtue  they  acquire.  Like 
Aristotle,  Mill  seems  to  see  the  many  as  potentially  good  but 
actually  rather  bad.  The  academics  and  elites  on  whom  they 
depend  must  be  free-thinkers,  striving  to  advance  the  course 
of  intellectual  progress  and  to  set  standards  of  individual 
accomplishment  for  the  masses  to  emulate. 

In  the  final  analysis,  despite  his  concern  with  the 
leveling  tendencies  he  perceives.  Mill  remains  optimistic. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  sees  virtue  as  both  ends  and  means  of  good 
government  Governmental  order  relies  on  people  to  be  good. 
The  principal  causes  of  good  government,  he  writes  in 
Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  are  the 
"qualities  of  the  human  beings  composing  the  society  over 
which  the  government  is  exercised  (1862:  38).  Governmental 

permanence  and  order  depends  upon  these  qualities,  and 
progress  simply  relies  on  a little  more  virtue  than  order. 
With  his  own  unique  optimism.  Mill  locates  the  same  source  as 
both  protecting  and  improving  society. 

Progress  in  turn  makes  humanity  as  a whole  better.  This 
is  then  end  of  Mill's  government:  "to  promote  the  virtue  and 

intelligence  of  the  people  themselves"  (39).  Mill  justifies 
the  need  for  virtue  with  his  ultimate  ethical  appeal  of 
"utility  in  the  largest  sense,  grounded  in  the  permanent 
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interests  of  man  as  a progressive  being"  (1975:  12). 

Mill's  unique  conception  of  the  relation  between  order 
and  progress  allows  him  to  take  such  an  optimistic  view.  The 
difference  between  the  sources  of  order  and  progress  is  one  of 
degree  only.  Order  requires  the  same  virtues  as  progress, 
only  less  of  them.  Mill's  quintessential  virtue  of 
individuality  both  prevents  decay  and  promotes  growth. 
Devotion  to  custom  and  traditional  practice,  even  liberal 
practice,  only  hinders  individuality,  thus  placing  the  regime 
in  danger  of  stagnation  and  decline.  Individuals  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  nurture  and  bring  forth  what  is  best  in  them. 
Mill  allows  society  no  independent  existence  apart  from  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  constituted.  As  the  sum  of 
excellent  qualities  in  the  citizenry  increase,  society 
improves.  Like  nothing  else.  Mill  unblushingly  contends, 
freedom  and  diversity  push  individuals  toward  human 
perfection . 

Comparison 

Of  the  two  writers.  Mill  has  a much  more  optimistic 
overall  view  of  history;  he  views  the  role  of  the  state  in 
cultivating  intellect  with  skepticism.  Instead,  freedom 
provides  the  best  avenue  for  promising  youth  to  travel  in 
seeking  individuality  and  genius.  Liberty  encourages  good 
character,  allowing  one  to  "employ  all  his  faculties."  Mill 
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sees  custom  and  the  emerging  commercial  society  as  stunting 
development,  making  one  apelike. 

But  it  is  Mill's  optimism,  his  belief  in  the  progress 
which  will  come  from  the  genius  of  heroic  individual 
struggles,  that  motivates  his  concern  for  freedom.  Were  he 
not  convinced  of  a good  society  yet  to  be  attained,  no  so 
exclusively  focused  on  the  permanent  interests  of  man  as  a 
progressive  being,  he  might  not  advocate  liberty  so  strongly. 

Furthermore  though  he  is  less  forthcoming  about  it.  Mill 
appears  almost  as  willing  as  Aristotle  to  allow  the  state  to 
coerce  people  into  acting  rightly.  Where  individual  nature 
does  not  take  its  proper  course  and  result  in  an  exuberant, 
flowering  individuality.  Mill  remains  open  to  state 
intervention.  Susan  Mendus  (1989)  notes  Mill's  qualification 
on  his  insistence  for  maturity.  Much  like  Aristotle,  Mill 
seems  to  measure  maturity  not  in  chronological  age  but  in 
quality  of  character.  As  noted,  he  wants  to  give  the  working 
class  the  vote  when  they  are  ready,  but  not  until  then. 
Similarly,  he  is  open  to  regulating  the  number  of  children 
working  class  parents  may  be  allowed  to  have. 

We  must  not  run  this  argument  too  far.  Mill  is  more 
liberal  than  Aristotle.  Mill  makes  liberty  a central  concern. 
It  does  not  really  exist  as  an  independent  concept  in 
Aristotle's  time.  However,  the  ultimate  similarity  of  their 
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aims,  despite  the  differences  in  emphasis  and  means  used  to 
achieve  these  goals,  makes  it  possible  to  put  the  two 
theorists  on  different  places  on  the  same  liberal- 
perfectionist  continuum.  Mill  is  more  liberal,  but  not 
exclusively  liberal.  Aristotle  more  readily  talks  about  state 
aid  in  the  quest  for  individual  goodness,  but  he  is  not  at 
bottom  authoritarian.  The  two  share  common  ground. 

Taking  One's  Stand 

Perhaps  this  common  ground  is  irrelevant.  After  all,  the 
cultural  and  political  resources  on  which  Aristotle  could  rely 
- the  thriving,  homogeneous  city-state  - are  a thing  of  the 
past.  Concern  for  his  culture's  impoverishment  in  part 
motivates  Mill's  celebration  of  the  individual.  Attempting  to 
use  the  state  to  encourage  the  development  of  character  smacks 
not  only  of  totalitarianism,  but  anachronism  as  well. 

Recently,  perfectionist  thinkers  have  attempted  to 
redress  this  dearth  of  cultural  resources  by  focusing  their 
attention  on  sustaining  or  improving  the  quality  of  culture. 
This  move  might  seem  to  commit  a theorist  to  strong 
perfectionism.  However,  one  could  rejoin,  being  attentive  to 
the  quality  of  culture  rather  than  individual  character 
mitigates  state  intervention  into  an  individual's  life.  These 
thinkers  attempt  to  remain  liberal  even  as  they  move 
cautiously  into  the  perfectionist  realm. 
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The  anti-perfectionist  may  be  troubled  here,  for 
theorists  such  as  Rawls  and  Dworkin  promote  culture  by 
allowing  for  subsidies  of  the  arts.  Could  it  be,  that  while 
perfectionists  and  anti-perfectionists  quarrel  about  whether 
a liberal  state  can  promote  good  character,  they  agree  on 
which  measures  are  appropriate  and  which  are  not?  They  often 
do  seem  to  be  talking  past  each  other,  which  is  why  I believe 
we  can  achieve  a perfectionist  reconstruction  of  liberalism. 
Perfectionism  and  liberalism  are  compatible.  This  chapter  has 
been  an  effort  to  demonstrate  compatibility. 

The  anti-perfectionist  preoccupies  herself  with 
protecting  individual  rights.  The  perfectionist  wants  to 
promote  character.  We  can  often  reconcile  these  very 
different  aims.  There  are  some  points  of  disagreement.  The 
perfectionist  William  Galston,  for  example,  wants  to  repeal 
no-fault  divorce  laws.  This  may  appear  to  be  a violation  of 
rights  to  an  anti-perfectionist.  Still,  the  areas  of 
disagreement  are  not  nearly  so  substantial  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  Rawls'  characterization  of  perfectionism  is  a 
telling  example  of  how  liberals,  (not  just  their  opponents,  as 
Guttman  charged  in  the  last  chapter)  construct  straw  men. 
Rawls  describes  two  versions  of  perfectionism,  one  inspired  by 
Nietzsche  and  the  other  by  Aristotle.  Incredibly,  he 


describes  the  Nietzschean  version  as  more  moderate! 


This 
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version  "arrange [s]  institutions.  . . so  as  to  maximize  the 
achievement  of  human  excellence  in  art,  science,  and  culture" 
(1973:  325).  Perfectionism,  for  Rawls,  is  an  aristocratic 
theory  which  "serves  as  a counterpoise  to  egalitarian  ideas" 
(326).  Surely  this  is  an  unfair  account,  and  Rawls  should 
give  much  further  thought  to  the  implications  of  an 
Aristotelian  theory.  Aristotle  strives  to  promote  individual 
excellence  rather  than  maximize  societal  achievement.  His 
theory  is  more  concerned  with  the  individual  and  hence  more 
compatible  with  liberalism  than  the  Nietzschean  theory  Rawls 
describes.  Furthermore,  the  Aristotle-inspired  theory  of  the 
writers  we  will  consider  is  not  aristocratic  and 
inegalitarian . 

The  perfectionist  liberalism  I am  defending  seeks  not  so 
much  to  demand  excellence  as  encourage  decency:  it  is  more 
populist  than  aristocratic.  It  strives  to  instill  the  humble 
virtues  which  allow  ordinary  individuals  to  flourish  without 
leading  extraordinary  lives.  It  promotes  the  virtues  of  the 
little  league  coach  rather  than  the  concert  violinist.  More 
needs  to  be  said  here,  but  we  must  wait  until  the  conclusion 
to  see  exactly  what  virtues  a perfectionist  reconstruction  of 
liberalism  should  attempt  to  promote.  We  must  examine  what 
perfectionist  liberals  have  to  say  before  we  draw  our  own 
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CHAPTER  5 
WILL  KYMLICKA 

Kymlicka.  Liberalism,  and  the  Good  Life 
Will  Kymlicka  articulates  his  own  perfectionist 
liberalism  at  the  outset  of  Liberalism,  Community.  and 
Culture ■ His  purpose,  he  announces,  is  to  defend  modern 
liberal  theory.  He  defines  liberalism  as  "a  normative 
political  philosophy,  a set  of  moral  arguments  about  the 
justification  of  political  action  and  institutions"  (1989: 
9) . He  leaves  open  the  question  of  whether  the  liberalism  he 
defends  retains  the  most  essential  tenets  of  classical 
liberalism. 

Kymlicka  is  right  to  add  this  disclaimer  to  his 
definition,  for  he  begins  his  defense  of  liberalism  with  a 
rather  perfectionist  sounding  claim:  "Our  essential  interest 

is  in  leading  a good  life,  in  having  those  things  that  a good 
life  contains"  (11).  Here  he  sounds  more  like  Aristotle,  who 
in  Nicomachean  Ethics  makes  defining  and  attaining  the  good 
life  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  than  Hobbes  or  Locke.  In  so 
many  words,  Kymlicka  seems  to  identify  himself  as  a 
perfectionist  liberal.  However,  he  later  speaks  unfavorably 
of  perfectionists  because  they  "demand  that  resources  should 
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be  distributed  so  as  to  encourage  [their  view  of  human 
perfection]"  (33).  Citizens  in  a perfectionist  state  "are 
not,  therefore,  free  to  choose  their  own  conceptions  of  the 
good  life"  (33).  Kymlicka  is  much  more  self-consciously 

liberal  than  perfectionist.  As  I will  show,  he  clearly 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  strong  perfectionist,  who  would 
advocate  morals  laws  to  improve  character.  Kymlicka  dismisses 
such  attempts  as  illiberal.  The  liberal  perfectionist 
preserves  culture  as  a context  of  choice,  the  enabling 
condition  of  choice.  He  cannot  even  go  so  far  as  to  address 
the  quality  of  that  culture.  Here  I part  company  with 

Kymlicka:  his  theory  addresses  the  needs  of  minority  culture, 
but  neglects  the  majority. 

The  good  life  we  all  seek,  for  Kymlicka,  must  be  freely 

chosen.  He  justifies  liberal  freedom  for  two  reasons.  First, 

the  life  we  lead  must  be  our  own.  As  he  puts  it,  we  need  to 

"live  life  from  the  inside,"  because 

while  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  beliefs  about  value,  it 
doesn't  follow  that  someone  else,  who  has  reason  to 
believe  a mistake  has  been  made,  can  come  along  and 
improve  my  life  by  leading  it  for  me,  in  accordance 
with  the  correct  account  of  value.  (12) 

Kymlicka  borrows  this  concern  from  Locke's  Letter  Concerning 

Toleration . In  Lockean  vein,  Kymlicka  condemns  the  attempt  to 

force  prayer  upon  someone  "even  if  the  coerced  person  is 

mistaken  in  her  belief  that  praying  to  God  is  a waste  of  time" 
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(12).  Kymlicka  disapproves  of  state  perfectionism  because  it 
prevents  people  from  living  their  lives  on  the  inside. 

Second,  Kymlicka  argues  for  "revisability . " According  to 
the  revisability  thesis,  we  may  find  our  conception  of  the 
good  life  to  be  mistaken.  We  need  the  freedom  to  examine  our 
ideas  of  the  good  and  to  abandon  them  if  necessary.  On  this 
point,  Kymlicka 's  perfectionist  and  liberal  impulses  seem  to 
fit  together  nicely.  We  all  have  an  essential  interest  in 
leading  a good  life.  Liberal  freedom  is  a necessary 
condition,  perhaps  even  a constituent,  of  this  end. 

However,  Kymlicka  asserts,  one  also  requires  a set  of 
cultural  conditions  which  will  instill  the  capacity  for 
rational  choice  and  examination  of  one's  ends.  Here,  as  we 
have  seen  with  Aristotle  and  Mill,  freedom  and  perfectionism 
do  not  enjoy  quite  so  neat  a fit.  Rationality  seems  to 
require  some  initial  level  of  coercion  which  might  make  an 
anti-perfectionist  squeamish. 

Kymlicka  attempts  to  put  Mill's  spin  on  the  issue. 
Freedom  of  expression,  press,  and  artistic  freedom  contribute 
to  one's  ability  to  question.  These  rights  provide  an 
individual  the  opportunity  to  examine  different  types  of 
arguments  as  well  as  ways  of  life.  Over  time,  she  acquires 
the  skill  necessary  for  making  rational,  free  choices,  and  she 
can  live  a life  uniquely  her  own. 
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Kymlicka  is,  however,  quite  sober  about  society's  effect 
on  the  formation  of  one's  character.  We  are  free  to  examine 
our  pursuits  "in  light  of  whatever  information  and  examples 
and  arguments  our  culture  can  provide"  (13).  Abstract 
individualism,  a straw  man  version  of  liberalism  constructed 
by  its  critics, 

ignores  the  fact  that  social  interaction  modifies  our 
character,  and  we  need  to  know  the  way  this  occurs 
in  order  to  question  and  regulate  these  processes  in 
accordance  with  our  essential  interest  in  leading  a 
good  life.  (15) 

Kymlicka 's  liberalism,  he  believes,  takes  these  processes  into 
account . 


Defense  of  the  Liberal  View  of  the  Self 

Having  argued  for  liberalism's  capacity  to  help  citizens 

lead  good  lives,  Kymlicka  sets  about  defending  the  liberal 

view  of  the  self  from  five  communitarian  attacks.  As  he 

describes  them,  the  attacks  are  the  following: 

The  liberal  view  of  the  self  (1)  is  empty; 

(2)  violates  our  self-percept ions ; (3)  ignores 

our  embeddedness  in  communal  practices;  (4) 
ignores  the  necessity  for  social  confirmation 
of  our  individual  judgements;  and  (5)  pretends 
to  have  an  impossible  universality  or 
objectivity.  (47) 

Kymlicka  uses  one  strategy  throughout  in  handling  these 
communitarian  arguments.  He  acknowledges  communitarian 
insight,  but  qualifies  it.  If  one  is  to  live  life  on  the 
inside,  she  must  be  free  to  reject  one's  communal  ideals. 
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pursuits,  projects,  commitments,  or  other  encumbrances.  All 
these  things  are  crucial  to  leading  a good  life,  but  if 
imposed  from  above  they  defeat  their  purpose. 

I will  initially  examine  the  way  Kymlicka  handles  the 
first,  second,  and  fifth  communitarian  criticism.  He  is  most 
successful,  it  seems  to  me,  in  deflecting  these  three  attacks. 
His  treatment  of  the  embeddedness  and  social  confirmation 
arguments  are  somewhat  more  problematic.  Therefore,  I will 
analyze  these  two  treatments  together. 

The  Empty  Self 

First,  Kymlicka  disputes  the  notion  of  an  empty  liberal 
self.  According  to  this  communitarian  claim,  liberals  posit 
a sort  of  abstract  individual  prior  to  any  received  ends, 
commitments,  or  projects.  In  order  to  protect  an  individual's 
freedom,  liberals  take  away  everything  which  makes  life  worth 
living . 

Kymlicka  deflects  the  force  of  this  argument  by 
incorporating  much  of  it  into  his  own  theory.  Following 
Taylor,  he  does  not  believe  freedom  to  be  intrinsically  good. 
He  offers  two  reasons  for  his  claim.  First,  more  choice  is 
not  necessarily  better: 

We  don't  suppose  that  someone  who  has  made  twenty 
marriage  choices  is  in  any  way  leading  a more  valuable 
life  than  someone  who  has  no  reason  to  question  or 
revise  their  original  choice.  . . A life  with  more 
autonomous  choices  is  not  even  ceteris  paribus  better 
than  a life  with  fewer  such  choices.  (49) 
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Additionally,  freedom  does  not  replace  individual 
projects  and  pursuits.  The  projects  themselves  are  important 
to  living  a good  life.  In  fact,  Kymlicka  argues,  precisely 
because  they  are  so  important,  projects  must  be  freely  chosen. 
Because  the  individual  has  to  live  the  life  which  is  in  part 
defined  by  these  pursuits,  she  needs  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
pick  the  right  ones.  Mill  would  call  a life  without  this 
opportunity  apelike.  Furthermore,  an  individual  must  be  free 
to  revise  her  ends  should  she  come  to  see  her  decision  as 
mistaken . 

Citing  Mill,  Kymlicka  believes  freedom  to  provide 
practice  in  discerning  which  projects  are  best.  In  so  doing, 
it  allows  a life  to  be  as  meaningful  as  possible. 
Communitarians  are  right,  Kymlicka  contends,  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  commitments  and  projects  to  giving  one's  life 
"depth  and  character"  (49) , but  liberals  rightly  demand  that 
these  projects  be  freely  chosen.  One's  culture  provides 
pursuits  and  projects,  but  it  must  not  prevent  her  from 
rejecting  a particular  practice. 

The  Liberal  Self  Violates  Our  Self-Percept ions 

The  second  communitarian  argument  Kymlicka  tackles  is 
most  often  associated  with  Sandel:  "According  to  this 

objection,  if  the  self  is  prior  to  its  ends,  then  we  should, 
when  introspecting,  be  able  to  see  through  our  particular  ends 
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to  an  unencumbered  self"  (52)  . But  our  sight  is  impaired 
here,  for  an  individual's  identity  is  constituted  by  her  ends. 
One  need  only  become  aware  of  her  ends  rather  than  freely 
choose  them.  The  notion  of  an  unencumbered  self  does  not 
square  with  our  self-understanding.  We  do  not  see  ourselves, 
indeed  we  cannot  imagine  ourselves,  as  some  substrate  behind 
our  ends . 

Kymlicka  allows  this  much.  However,  he  believes,  Sandel 
has  missed  the  point:  "The  question  of  perception  is  at  best 

misleading"  (52)  . We  can  imagine  ourselves  without  our 
present  ends.  The  self  is  not  a separate  entity,  a substrate, 
but  neither  does  it  cease  to  exist  if  shorn  of  its  present 
ends.  "The  process  of  ethical  reasoning  is  always  one  of 
comparing  one  'encumbered'  potential  self  with  another 
'encumbered'  potential  self"  (53).  Atheists  convert  to 
Christianity;  conservatives  become  more  liberal;  sports  fans 
switch  allegiances;  workers  change  jobs.  These  people  do  not 
cease  to  be  human.  Whether  or  not  MacIntyre  sees  it  as 
desirable,  a human  life  does  not  have  to  form  a narrative.  To 
adapt  a different  set  of  projects  and  pursuits  is  to  change, 
most  definitely,  but  it  does  not  strip  us  of  our  humanity. 
Ahistorical  Morality 

According  to  some  critics,  liberals  naively  posit  an 
ahistorical  morality.  Michael  Walzer  labels  ahistorical 
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morality  as  either  "discovery"  or  "invention."  The  discoverer 
receives  her  tract  from  on  high  or  unearths  sacred  texts. 
Walzer  cites  Moses  as  an  example:  he  records  the  ten 
commandments.  The  discovered  morality  rings  true  without 
qualification  of  time  or  place  because  of  its  divine  source. 
The  inventor  of  morality  attempts  to  conceive  a doctrine  of 
similar  extension.  If  constructed  properly,  it  applies  to  any 
society.  The  work  of  Rawls  and  Bentham  serve  as  examples  of 
this  type. 

Walzer  opts  for  interpretation.  Each  society  already  has 
a moral  scheme.  Even  if  a clever  inventor  can  apply  his 
constructed  system  to  any  society,  his  scheme  cannot  hope  to 
attain  the  specificity  of  a historically  and  culturally 
contingent  morality.  Put  differently,  Walzer  argues,  a 
traveler  will  readily  adhere  to  neutral  principles  when 
interacting  with  foreigners  in  unfamiliar  territory.  When  at 
home,  on  the  other  hand,  why  use  neutral  principles?  Critics 
of  universal  morality  such  as  Richard  Rorty  pitch  their  tent 
in  Walzer' s interpretivist  camp.  Universalis! s , who  opt  for 
"the  view  from  nowhere,"  side  with  the  inventors. 

Kymlicka  successfully  makes  quick  work  of  the 
interpretivist  case.  Rorty,  he  argues,  has  three  contentions 
about  morality.  First,  he  grounds  all  morality  in  shared 
practices  and  beliefs  of  a historically  contingent  culture. 
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Second,  philosophical  examination  should  begin  with  cultural 
belief.  Finally,  examination  must  limit  itself  to  such 
belief.  According  to  Kymlicka,  the  first  contingent  is 
plainly  false.  Grounding  morality  in  cultural  belief  provides 
a culture's  oppressed  no  way  of  criticizing  their  plight.  A 
Muslim  woman  in  Egypt  cannot  condemn  discrimination  as  "not 
the  way  we  do  things  around  here"  when,  in  fact,  it  is  (66) . 
Similarly,  she  cannot  appeal  to  the  practices  of  other 
cultures,  for  as  historically  contingent  they  are  subject  to 
change.  What  she  needs  is  a more  universal  point  of  view. 
Discrimination  is  wrong  because  it  violates  the  moral  law, 
regardless  of  which  cultures  discriminate. 

Now,  Walzer  believes  that  he  can  answer  the  liberal 
complaint.  The  social  critic  can  condemn  unjust  social 
practices  by  referring  to  a society's  shared  understandings. 
Rather  than  appeal  to  the  moral  law,  the  social  critic 
demonstrates  how  oppression  violates  internal  societal 
principles.  If  a shared  belief  seems  oppressive,  Walzer 
believes  he  can  uncover  a deeper,  more  enlightened  view.  The 
social  critic,  Walzer  believes,  has  a unique  perch  from  which 
to  reform  society.  Committed  to  his  society,  he  refuses 
alienation  and  withdrawal.  The  world  citizen  cares  less  for 
society  than  for  justice,  and  is  rightly  feared. 
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In  his  fascinating  dialogue,  Daniel  Bell  presents  a 

stronger  case  for  the  liberal  on  this  question.  Phillip,  the 

liberal  interlocutor,  demands  that  Anne  the  communitarian 

demonstrate  how  Walzer  can  determine  which  shared 

understanding  is  deepest.  Anne  makes  an  admirable  effort  to 

satisfy  him.  "Deepest  understandings,"  she  maintains,  "are 

those  beliefs  that  we  can  consciously  articulate  and 

rationally  endorse"  (1993:  224).  Unfortunately  we  need 

criteria,  rational  criteria,  for  determining  which  beliefs  to 

articulate  and  endorse.  Anne's  next  claim  has  a similar  flaw. 

If  shared  understandings  or  moralities  seem  to  conflict,  she 

contends,  one  may  adjudicate  between  them  by  relying  on 

"transition  arguments,"  ones  that  compare  systems  of 
thought  and  morality  with  each  other.  . . A morality 

can  be  superior  to  another  on  this  view  if  one  can 
demonstrate  progress  from  position  X to  position  Y 
but  not  the  other  way  around.  (228) 

Again,  what  criteria  will  be  relied  on  in  determining  whether 

progress  has  been  made?  It  seems  that  only  objective  criteria 

can  do  the  job.  On  this  question,  the  liberals  carry  the  day. 

Kymlicka  dismisses  Rorty's  second  argument  as  "spurious" 

(69) . For  Rorty  and  Walzer,  philosophy  should  remain  "within 

the  cave,"  so  to  speak.  That  is,  Walzer  and  Rorty  want  to  do 

philosophy  by  examining  and  interpreting  a culture's  opinions, 

refraining  from  criticism.  Kymlicka  readily  agrees  to  begin 

with  a culture's  moral  opinions  in  doing  ethics.  In  fact,  he 
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argues,  this  is  the  way  all  philosophy  does  its  work.  Even 
Rawls  proceeds  by  looking  at  "shared  moral  beliefs,"  but  he 
goes  on  to  "describe  an  original  position  in  accordance  with 
those  shared  beliefs,  in  order  to  work  out  their  fuller 
implications"  (68). 

Kymlicka  characterizes  Rorty's  final  claim  as  "dogmatic" 
(69)  . With  Rawls,  he  insists  on  the  philosophical  willingness 
to  scrutinize  shared  beliefs  if  necessary.  This  is  the  way  we 
proceed  when  doing  philosophy,  he  claims.  We  examine  our 
intuitions,  fully  drawing  out  their  implications  in  order  to 
see  if  they  are  sound.  Communitarians,  he  insists,  have  not 
given  thorough  enough  examination  of  attempts  to  go  beyond  the 
city.  Without  argument,  they  assume  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  the  cave. 

Social  Embeddedness 

The  argument  about  the  social  embeddedness  of  the  self  is 
closely  related  to  the  charge  of  positing  an  unencumbered  self 
which  violates  our  self-perceptions . Communitarians  like 
Sandel  view  pursuits  as  constituents  of  one's  identity  rather 
than  mere  attributes.  Again,  Kymlicka  rejoins,  we  are 
partially  constituted  by  our  attachments,  but  not  trapped  by 
them.  Politically,  we  must  be  allowed  to  abandon  them  if  we 
so  choose.  However,  he  readily  concedes,  abandonment  does 


indeed  incur  great  cost. 


The  revision  of  ends  incurs  "a 
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crisis"  (59)  . Nonetheless,  Kymlicka  is  adamant  in  his 
unwillingness  to  foreclose  on  its  possibility. 

However,  communitarians  like  Sandel  and  MacIntyre  do  not 
foreclose  upon  this  possibility  either,  a fact  which  Kymlicka 
acknowledges.  This  raises  the  possibility  of  a difference 
between  communitarians  and  liberals  of  degree  rather  than 
kind.  These  apparent  adversaries  may  just  be  talking  past 
each  other. 

For  example,  Kymlicka  describes  Sandel  as  having  two 
positions,  one  strong  and  the  other  weak.  According  to  the 
strong  position,  Sandel  believes  us  to  be  wholly  constituted 
by  our  ends,  and  incapable  of  abandoning  them.  They  have  been 
foisted  upon  us,  and  we  have  no  hope  for  liberation.  This 
position  Kymlicka  finds  objectionable. 

According  to  the  weak  position,  we  are  only  partially 
constituted  by  our  ends,  and  we  can  revise  them  if  necessary. 
Even  MacIntyre  refuses  to  oppress  individuals  with  the  moral 
limitations  of  their  communities.  Kymlicka  agrees 
wholeheartedly,  but  he  finds  this  position  to  be  liberal . He 
explains:  "perhaps  [communitarians']  position  is  not 
incompatible  with  our  rejecting  the  attachments  we  find 
ourselves  in.  But  then  the  advertised  contrast  with  the 
liberal  view  is  a deception"  (1990:  215). 

Communitarians,  for  their  part,  are  uncomfortable  with 
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the  short  shrift  liberals  give  to  commitment,  to 
responsibilities  as  opposed  to  rights.  However,  liberals  do 
not  deny  the  importance  of  commitment.  Rather,  they  emphasize 
the  political  necessity  of  the  freedom  to  revise  commitment, 
a move  viewed  by  communitarians  as  tantamount  to  denying  its 
magnitude.  Thus,  in  criticizing  communitarians,  Kymlicka 
forges  a path  toward  incorporating  some  of  their  views  into 
his  own  liberal  political  theory. 

Social  Confirmation  Argument 

Kymlicka  finds  this  communitarian  claim  to  be  a very 
prickly  problem.  According  to  this  argument,  we  need  others 
to  confirm  our  judgments  if  we  are  to  have  confidence  in  them 
(61)  . Our  faith  in  our  intuition  is  strengthened  by  the 
weight  of  cultural  consensus.  In  non-liberal  cultures  where 
much  is  agreed  on,  individuals  enjoy  greater  self-assurance 
than  we  do  in  liberal  cultures.  If  we  have  only  our  own 
judgments  on  which  to  rely,  we  become  self-doubting,  angst- 
ridden,  and  our  commitments  are  rendered  more  precarious.  We 
are  made  more  likely  to  act  on  the  freedom  to  revise  our 
commitments.  Witness  the  four  mobilities  described  by  Walzer 
in  chapter  two. 

This  is  troubling,  Kymlicka  admits,  but  it  is  a problem 
we  must  be  willing  to  endure  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  Social 


confirmation  works  "behind  the  backs  of  the  individuals 
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involved"  (62) . It  "can  only  be  endorsed  from  a third-person 
perspective"  because  it  relies  on  deception  (620) . One  who 
achieves  confidence  through  her  own  rationality,  by  the  sweat 
of  her  own  brow,  can  endorse  the  process  through  which  she 
attained  her  faith. 

But  this  sounds  oddly  like  Republican  arguments  against 
affirmative  action.  Self-reliance  is  the  key;  he  who  gets 
help  achieving  will  not  have  the  same  sense  of  satisfaction  as 
the  self-made.  But  what  about  those  who  fail,  who  might  have 
succeeded  with  help?  What  about  a culture  where  so  many  fail? 
This  type  of  argument  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

Additionally,  it  begs  Mill's  question;  how  does  one 
acquire  the  rationality,  the  individuality,  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  achieve  confidence  in  one's  point  of  view? 
Further  analysis  will  reveal  Kymlicka  to  be  as  uncomfortable 
with  this  question  as  Mill. 

Critique  of  Communitarian  Practical  Politics 
Communitarianism  and  the  Common  Good 

Kymlicka  follows  his  excellent  analysis  of  the 
communitarian  view  of  the  self  with  a rather  poor  handling  of 
communitarian  practical  politics.  He  claims  to  be  responding 
to  Taylor's  social  thesis,  but  he  by  and  large  criticizes  a 
straw  man.  According  to  Daniel  Bell,  this  is  a typical 
liberal  response  to  communitarianism:  theoretical  flexibility 
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combined  with  intransigence  on  policy  questions. 

Kymlicka  begins  by  acknowledging  the  central  claim  made 
by  Taylor  in  his  essay  on  "atomism"  : the  capacity  for  choice 
develops  in  society.  According  to  Taylor,  liberals  emphasize 
the  importance  of  choice  but  neglect  the  social  preconditions 
making  choice  possible.  But  liberals  are  aware  of  this 
problem,  Kymlicka  objects.  He  cites  passages  from  Rawls  and 
Dworkin  in  which  they  discuss  the  conditions  under  which 
rationality  can  be  acquired. 

Liberals  part  company  with  Taylor  on  one  important  point. 
Taylor  wants  to  abandon  "the  primacy  of  rights"  (75) , a 
central  tenet  of  liberalism  since  the  time  of  Hobbes. 
Kymlicka,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  to  focus  on  which 
particular  rights  should  be  emphasized.  Liberals  place  a 
great  amount  of  stock  in  the  right  to  neutral  concern  by  the 
government,  but  communitarians,  Kymlicka  claims,  want  to 
discard  neutrality  for  a politics  of  the  common  good.  The 
phrase  "politics  of  the  common  good"  is  unfortunate  because 
liberal  neutrality  is  itself  a sort  of  concern  for  the  common 
good:  it  respects  each  person's  conception  of  the  good. 
However,  Kymlicka  reluctantly  uses  the  term  "common  good" 
since  it  "seems  entrenched  in  the  literature"  (77). 

The  phrase  very  ambiguously  refers  to  the  shape  practical 
communitarian  politics  might  take.  However,  communitarianism 
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is  notoriously  short  on  practical  proposals,  which  is  why 
Walzer  claims  it  is  condemned  to  "eternally  recur"  as 
criticism  of  liberalism.  Kymlicka  would  be  better  served  were 
he  to  follow  his  instincts,  abandoning  the  phrase  after  noting 
the  dearth  of  communitarian  proposals.  As  it  stands,  he 
unfortunately  uses  the  "politics  of  the  common  good"  to  build 
and  criticize  a straw  man  version  of  the  social  thesis. 

Kymlicka  fears  a politics  of  the  common  good  as 
oppressive;  it  forces  individuals  in  the  minority  to  act 
against  their  own  conceptions  of  the  good.  Communitarianism 
shoves  the  values  of  the  majority  down  the  throats  of  the 
minority.  Liberalism,  in  contrast,  prides  itself  on 
tolerating  dissenting  opinion. 

But  it  is  not  clear,  or  perhaps  not  necessary,  for 
communitarianism  to  advocate  the  suppression  of  minority 
opinion.  Taylor  wants  to  abandon  the  primacy  of  rights  in 
favor  of  a better  balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Responsible  citizens  can  better  protect  a society  in  which 
freedom  and  rights  flourish.  Admittedly,  Taylor's  reticence 
on  what  specific  responsibilities  citizens  might  have  leaves 
him  open  to  criticisms  like  Kymlicka' s.  However,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  for  individuals  to  act  against  their  most  deeply 
held  beliefs  in  order  to  fulfill  such  responsibilities  as  say, 
refraining  from  watering  their  lawn  during  dry  spells  or 
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paying  their  taxes,  even  redistributive  taxes.  These  are  the 
type  of  responsibilities  I believe  Taylor  wants  to  emphasize. 

Communitarians  do  not  advocate  forcing  people  to  abandon 
their  religion,  agnosticism,  or  atheism.  They  do  not  want  to 
take  away  people's  most  deeply  held  beliefs.  Indeed,  they 
want  to  encourage  deep  commitment.  Responsibility  does 
entail,  however,  giving  up  certain  conveniences.  This  may  be 
objectionable  to  some.  There  certainly  are  those  who  believe 
in  the  right  to  water  their  lawn  as  much  as  they  want,  or  to 
protect  their  paychecks  from  redistributive  taxation. 
However,  these  beliefs  are  simply  not  as  weighty  as  one's 
religion,  or  conception  of  the  good. 

Of  course,  the  liberal  has  a rejoinder  to  this  argument. 
According  to  the  liberal,  my  argument  misses  the  point,  and 
the  specific  proposals  (or  lack  thereof)  made  by 
communitarians  are  irrelevant.  When  they  question  rights  and 
freedom,  communitarians  quite  ominously  open  the  door  to 
totalitarianism.  They  may  not  show  it  inside,  but  they  open 
the  door.  When  liberals  champion  rights,  the  harm  principle, 
and  negative  freedom,  they  bar  the  door.  Communitarianism  may 
despise  totalitarianism  as  much  as  liberals,  but  only  liberals 
arm  themselves  with  the  theoretical  weapons  necessary  for 
deterrence.  This  is  quite  possibly  the  most  powerful 
objection  to  communitarianism,  and  it  explains  why  liberals 
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have  been  so  much  less  flexible  in  the  arena  of  practical 
politics  than  in  ontology.  As  Taylor  has  argued,  ontology 
does  not  commit  one  to  any  particular  policy  stand.  We  must 
tread  lightly,  however,  when  the  discussion  turns  to  the 
liberal  bulwark  against  state  coerciveness. 

Daniel  Bell  has  two  responses,  one  theoretical  and  one 
practical.  On  the  theoretical  level.  Bell  reminds  us  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  holds  certain  rights  self-evident. 
Additionally,  the  Bill  of  Rights  enshrines  certain  core 
rights.  These  rights  are  off  limits,  absolute.  Bell's 
communitarian,  Anne,  is  not  particularly  impressed  with  the 
liberal  objection:  ".  . .1  didn't  feel  there  was  a need  to 

dwell  on  this  issue  because  basic  civil  and  political 
liberties  are  taken  as  self-evident  truths  in  liberal 
democracies,  not  in  need  of  any  justification"  (229) . 

Nobody  in  liberal  democracies  questions  the  most  basic  rights. 
However,  other  rights  - to  view  pornography  at  any  time,  to 


water  one ' s lawn  at 

any 

time,  to  send 

one ' s 

children 

to 

segregated  schools  while 

other  children 

must 

settle 

for 

central  city  schools 

, to 

get  a divorce 

or  an 

abortion 

on 

demand,  to  be  free 

from 

any  period  of 

service  to  one's 

country,  to  be  free  from  redistributive  taxation;  in  short,  to 
do  whatever  you  want,  whenever  you  want  - do  not  strike  us  as 
so  obviously  beyond  reproach.  The  self-evident  rights  can 
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serve  conununitarians  and  liberals,  perfectionists  and  anti- 
perfectionists alike  as  theoretical  resources  in  the  struggle 
to  prevent  totalitarian  government.  The  more  controversial 
rights  demand  further  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  goes  the  practical  argument,  guarding 
against  totalitarianism  is  really  not  that  much  of  a struggle 
any  more.  As  William  Galston  argues,  liberalism  was  born  in 
fear  but  does  not  have  to  remain  there.  The  liberal  in  Daniel 
Bell's  conversation  wants  to  give  priority  to  measures  which 
deal  with  the  problem  that  "various  forces  in  society  are 
endangering.  . . the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 

reflection"  (232).  The  communitarian  scoffs  at  the  liberal's 
fears,  characterizing  them  as  "nearly  as  eccentric  as  J.S. 
Mill's  belief  that  the  dearth  of  eccentrics  was  the  chief 
danger  of  his  time"  (232).  Today's  problem  is  not  protecting 
religious  freedom  or  reflection  in  general;  rather  it  is  the 
legitimation  crisis.  Here  is  Bell's  Anne: 

Perhaps  if  I thought  that  few  have  developed  'the 
capacity  to  stand  back  and  evaluate  the  benefits  of 
staying  in  their  original  community',  and  that  this  was 
a serious  problem,  I would  have  tried  to  give  reasons 
why  the  state  shouldn't  prevent  people  from  leaving 
their  community.  But  more  serious  in  my  opinion  is 
that  few  have  the  opportunity  to  nurture  and  sustain 
the  deeply  felt  bonds  to  the  various  communities  that 
constitute  their  identity,  and  it  is  to  respond  to  the 
loss  of  community  and  the  consequent  broadly  felt  sense 
of  social  malaise  in  the  West  that  I proposed  several 
policies  which  might  foster  a greater  sense  of 
community.  (229) 
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Kymlicka  himself  shows  some  signs  of  discomfort  with 
liberal  obsession  with  the  totalitarianism  lurking  within 
communitarianism.  He  attempts  to  make  his  fears  seem  more 
legitimate:  . . whatever  the  variations  within 
communitarianism,  the  fact  of  shared  values  has  greater  weight 
among  communitarians  than  liberals"  (77).  There  are  several 
problems  here.  Perhaps  liberals  give  insufficient  attention 
to  the  importance  of  shared  values.  Communitarians  allow  the 
common  good  greater  weight  because,  "whatever  the  variations" 
within  liberalism,  shared  values  carries  nearly  no  weight 
among  liberals.  Recall  this  quote  from  Mill:  "In  this  age, 
the  mere  example  of  non-conformity,  the  mere  refusal  to  bend 
the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself  a service"  (1975:  63) . Seen  in 
this  light,  giving  shared  values  greater  weight  than  Mill  does 
not  an  Inquisitor  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  I overstate  my  case.  Liberals 
agree  on  the  value  of  certain  core  concepts  like  rights  and 
freedom.  However,  if  liberals  give  weight  to  shared  values, 
placing  greater  weight  on  rights  constitutes  a difference  in 
degree  but  not  in  kind.  Kymlicka  must  identify  which  values 
communitarians  will  overemphasize.  This  is  difficult,  because 
Taylor  is  vague  here.  But  then  Kymlicka  should  object  - 
justifiably  - to  the  dearth  of  practical  communitarian 
proposals.  He  has  done  so.  He  should  not  take  the  liberty  of 
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dreaming  up  draconian  communitarian  measures  when  none  have 
been  proposed. 

Having  completed  his  polemic  against  the  communitarian 
common  good,  Kymlicka  posits  a liberal  notion  of  the  common 
good.  The  liberal  common  good,  he  claims,  can  accomplish 
everything  Taylor  wants  without  communitarian  coerciveness. 
Rather  than  allowing  the  state  to  champion  certain  values  over 
others,  Kymlicka  wants  to  rely  on  society  to  achieve  this 
task.  "The  flip  side  of  state  neutrality,"  Kymlicka  writes, 
"is  support  for  the  role  of  perfectionist  ideals  in  society" 
(1991:  219).  Character  can  be  developed  in  organizations  not 
associated  with  the  state: 

The  opportunities  for  collective  enquiry  simply  occur 
within  and  between  groups  and  associations  below  the 
level  of  the  state  - friends  and  family,  in  the  first 
instance,  but  also  churches,  cultural  associations, 
professional  groups  and  trade  unions,  universities,  and 
the  mass  media.  (221) 

For  Taylor,  emphasizing  rights  over  responsibilities  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  First,  a society  in  which  rights 
flourish,  a "culture  of  freedom, " must  be  created  and 
sustained.  According  to  Kymlicka,  however,  the  liberal  common 
good  secures  the  capacity  of  free  choice.  It  does  so  by 
allowing  each  person  to  enjoy  the  neutral  concern  of  the 
government,  thereby  securing  the  capacity  of  free  choice. 

But  this  argument  is  wrong.  Just  as  Kymlicka 
misrepresents  the  definition  of  common  good,  here  he  uses  the 
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word  "capacity"  differently  than  Taylor.  For  Taylor,  human 
beings  deserve  to  be  treated  with  dignity  because  of  a skill 
for  choosing  freely,  which  they  may  potentially  acquire.  In 
Aristotelian  terms,  human  beings  potentially  possess  practical 
reason.  They  attain  it  through  a process  of  character 
development  imposed  by  their  society.  Kymlicka,  however,  uses 
the  phrase  "capacity  for  free  choice"  synonymously  with  "free 
choice"  or  "absence  of  external  impediment."  He  neglects  the 
internal  impediments  which  so  worry  Aristotle  and,  following 
him,  Taylor.  Immediate  gratification  can  too  easily  overcome 
an  individual  in  her  efforts  to  carry  out  the  long-term 
projects  which  she  has  chosen.  As  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist  papers  worried,  inclination  too  easily  overcomes 
interest . 

Furthermore,  his  liberal  argument  smacks  of  benign 
neglect.  Unlike  liberals,  libertarians  oppose  state  help  for 
the  poor.  If  the  state  will  only  butt  out,  individuals  will 
be  free  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps,  to  live 
good  lives.  Libertarians  extend  their  championing  of  freedom 
into  the  area  of  culture.  If  the  state  will  only  butt  out, 
individuals  can  choose  their  own  conception  of  the  good,  will 
be  free  to  live  good  lives.  But  liberals  reject  this  argument 
when  applied  to  economics.  Doing  nothing,  in  this  instance, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  facilitating  self-reliance.  If 
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liberals  are  to  defend  an  unfettered  society's  ability  to 
instill  character,  they  must  explain  why  the  marketplace  works 
more  effectively  in  the  realm  of  culture  than  in  economics. 
It  does  not,  Kymlicka  might  concede,  but  a life  must  on  the 
inside,  even  if  the  cost  is  cultural  decline.  But  then  we  are 
back  to  square  one,  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
sustain  cultural  quality. 

Apparently  aware  of  his  argument's  vulnerability, 
Kymlicka  attempts  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  opponents, 
accusing  communitarians  of  understanding  humans  atomistically . 
According  to  liberals,  people  naturally  form  groups  and 
associations.  They  do  not  need  state  intervention. 
Communitarians  see  humans  as  living  isolated  lives  without 
state  prodding.  This  is  an  ingenious  move,  but  it 
misunderstands  the  Aristotelian  roots  of  communitarianism. 
For  Aristotle,  people  are  by  nature  potentially  virtuous,  but 
only  potentially  so.  The  state,  which  is  just  as  natural  as 
groups  and  associations,  helps  them  actualize  their  potential. 

Kymlicka  finally  admits  the  flimsy  evidence  for  the 
liberal  faith  in  society.  "Indeed,  just  as  critics  of 
neutrality  have  failed  to  defend  their  faith  in  politics,  so 
liberals  have  failed  to  defend  their  faith  in  non-state 
forums"  (222).  The  marketplace  of  ideas  may  not  be  running 
smoothly  without  state  aid.  Indeed,  market  failure  may  have 
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provided  the  impetus  for  communitarian  criticism.  Kymlicka 
admonishes  each  side  in  the  debate  to  take  seriously  the 
argument  of  the  other. 

Despite  centuries  of  liberal  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  state 
and  society,  communitarians  still  seem  to  assume 
that  whatever  is  properly  social  must  become 
political.  . . Despite  centuries  of  insistence 

on  the  historically  fragile  nature  of  our  culture, 
liberals  still  tend  to  take  the  existence  of  a 
tolerant  and  diverse  culture  for  granted.  (222-223) 

As  this  passage  suggests,  Kymlicka 's  arguments,  though  often 

insightful,  hardly  constitute  a decisive  victory  for 

liberalism. 

Kymlicka  next  examines  what  he  calls  Taylor's  empirical 

argument.  As  Kymlicka  describes  it,  Taylor  moves  from 

examining  the  philosophical  coherence  of  liberalism  - whether 

theory  matches  society  - to  the  state  of  liberal  society 

itself.  These  are  Taylor's  two  arguments  which  I examined  in 

the  second  chapter.  For  Kymlicka,  the  most  important  part  of 

Taylor's  empirical  account  is  the  notion  that  we  have  positive 

duties  to  sustain  our  culture.  Kymlicka  agrees,  and  he  cites 

Dworkin's  support  for  such  duties.  Additionally,  a culture  of 

freedom  can  be  shored  up  in  a liberal  manner.  He  writes: 

. . . There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  governments 

couldn't  develop  a decision  procedure  for  public  support 
of  the  culture  of  freedom  that  respected  the 
principle  of  neutral  concern.  . . For  example.  . . by 

providing  tax  incentives  for  private  citizens  to 
contribute  to  the  ways  of  life  they  find  valuable.  (81) 
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However,  Taylor's  problem,  as  Kymlicka  excellently 
reconstructs  it,  is  not  so  much  with  the  existence  of  these 
duties  as  with  persuading  people  to  undertake  them.  Neutral 
public  institutions  cannot  sustain  legitimacy,  Taylor  warns. 
Freedom  demands  that  some  ways  of  life  must  be  discouraged. 
Citizens  will  have  no  sense  of  attachment  to  the  "moral  tone" 
of  a licentious  regime  which  refuses  to  condemn  such  practices 
as  pornography  (82-83).  Justice,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
the  encouragement  of  certain  ways  of  life,  the  "common  forms 
of  life"  of  the  state.  In  liberal  states,  however,  citizens 
see  themselves  as  individuals  committed  to  their  own  private 
life.  Obligation  to  common  ideals  such  as  equal  opportunity 
is  an  alien  notion.  Thus,  liberal  justice  has  no  legitimacy. 

This  is  a tough  critique.  After  very  faithfully 
reconstructing  it,  Kymlicka  does  not  handle  it  very  well  at 
all.  He  offers  four  liberal  responses.  First,  he  recites  the 
liberal  commitment  to  respecting  the  rights  of  others.  He  is 
correct;  liberals  are  so  committed,  but  this  provides  no  help 
with  the  problem  at  hand.  Liberals,  he  notes,  "believe  that 
citizens  will  accept  the  burdens  of  justice  even  in  their 
relations  with  people  who  have  very  different  conceptions  of 
the  good"  (225)  . Liberals  may  believe  this,  but  they  do  so  at 
their  peril.  Empirical  evidence  for  Taylor's  claim  mounts. 
Bennett  and  Bennett  (1990)  find  that  citizens  support 
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government  programs  so  long  as  they  do  not  call  for  sacrifice. 
Redistributive  programs  such  as  welfare  and  foreign  aid  are 
the  least  popular.  Similarly,  support  for  the  public 
institutions  which  demand  such  sacrifices  has  dropped 
dramatically  in  the  past  thirty  years  (Wilson  and  Dilulio, 
1995:  95) . 

Now,  neither  the  Bennetts  nor  Wilson  and  Dilulio  make 
extensive  attempts  to  identify  the  source  of  the  "no 
sacrifice"  mentality.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  blame  it 
all  on  liberal  values,  but  perhaps  this  is  the  wrong  question. 
More  appropriately,  one  should  ask  what  liberalism  can  do 
about  this  problem.  Kymlicka  has  nothing  to  offer  other  than 
wishing  the  issue  out  of  existence. 

Kymlicka  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  rights  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  reintroducing  the  "common  good"  red 
herring.  If  Taylor  imposes  a communitarian  notion  of  the 
common  good  on  others,  then  he  is  violating  their  rights. 
Admittedly,  this  claim  must  be  addressed,  but  I believe  it 
can.  Taylor  is  indeed  offering  a contestable  vision  of  the 
good  society  which  he  expects  citizens  to  endorse;  however,  it 
is  a vision  liberals  should  be  able  to  swallow.  Taylor 
effectively  demands  that  citizens  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  If 
citizens  refuse  their  responsibility  to  pay  redistributive 


taxes,  they  are  not 
fortunate . 
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respecting  the  rights  of  the  le 


ss 


Finally,  Kymlicka  offers  his  own  solution  to  the  decay  of 
liberal  culture,  to  the  crisis  of  legitimacy:  more 
liberalism.  According  to  Kymlicka,  the  dispossessed  in 
society  cannot  help  but  see  liberal  culture  as  illegitimate. 
Liberals  like  Rawls  and  Dworkin  must  admit  the  implications  of 
their  own  theory  and  advocate  fairly  radical  proposals. 
Kymlicka  explains: 

The  principle  of  neutral  concern  is  a compelling  one, 
and  It  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  state  legitimacy  in 
the  culture  of  freedom.  But  the  enforcement  of  ^hat 
principle  requires  reforms  more  extensive  than  Rawls  or 
Dworkin  has  explicitly  allowed.  (91) 

Such  reforms  might  include  moving  the  liberal  state  more  in 

line  with  "market  socialism"  (91)  and  "the  radical  feminist 
program"  (93) . 

There  are  a number  of  problems  with  this  argument. 
First,  it  betrays  the  lack  of  concern  for  legitimacy  lurking 
behind  polemics  against  the  common  good  or  shared  ends. 
Because  Kymlicka  does  not  believe  there  to  be  any  shared 
values  on  which  everyone  would  agree,  he  feels  at  liberty  to 
call  for  institutional  reform  to  which  almost  everyone  would 
object.  I am  here  including  members  of  the  oppressed  groups 
Kymlicka  wants  to  help.  Studies  have  shown  the  values  of  the 
dispossessed  to  mirror  those  of  the  rest  of  society.  In  fact. 
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according  to  Schmidt,  Shelley,  and  Bardes : "support  for  civil 

liberties  and  tolerance  of  different  points  of  view  tend  to  be 
greater  among  those  with  higher  social  status  and  lower  among 
those  with  lower  social  status"  (1995:  237).  Apparently, 

Kymlicka  does  not  believe  lower  status  individuals  to  truly 
understand  what  is  in  their  best  interest.  They  must  be  in 
need  of  benevolent  rule. 

The  privileged  will  more  likely  accept  the  type  of 
cultural  liberalism  Kymlicka  espouses.  His  politics  serve  to 
- alienate  the  dispossessed.  The  poor  are  more  likely 
to  support  government  redistribution.  But  this  turns  off  the 
affluent,  who  understand  their  right  to  express  their  point  of 
view,  but  reject  obligations  to  the  less  fortunate.  Tavlor's 
attempt  to  instill  some  sense  of  obligation,  though  at  this 
point  vague  in  specifics,  seems  the  more  logical  answer  to  the 
problems  of  those  who  are  down  and  out  in  liberal  society. 

Kymlicka 's  solution  begs  the  questions  of  legitimacy  and 
cultural  decay  rather  than  solving  them.  As  Taylor  contends, 
culture  has  become  le^  legitimate  as  it  has  become  more 
liberal.  There  is  a crisis  of  legitimacy  not  because  the 
dispossessed  feel  alienated;  they  probably  always  have.  The 
middle  class  and  the  affluent  now  feel  the  same  way.  This  is 
why  the  legitimacy,  which  is  always  a problem  in  any  culture, 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  in  ours.  Furthermore,  there  is 
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a perceived  danger  of  cultural  d_ecay.  This  has  also  come  as 
the  state  has  become  more,  not  less,  liberal.  To  offer  more 
liberalism  as  a solution  to  these  problems,  which  Kymlicka 
accepts  as  very  real  and  pressing,  seems  hopelessly  naive. 

Minority  Riaht.q 

Kymlicka  does  not  content  himself  with  merely  defending 
Rawlsean  liberalism  from  communitarian  attack,  however.  He 
takes  the  case  for  liberalism  one  step  further.  On  his 
account,  liberalism  does  the  best  job  of  preserving  minority 
cultures,  the  communal  sources  of  particular  ways  of  life.  At 
least.  It  potentially  does  the  best  job.  Unfortunately, 
Kymlicka  argues,  contemporary  liberalism  fails  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  culture  to  an  individual's  development. 

Although,  as  he  painstakingly  notes  throughout  his  work, 
an  individual  must  be  free  to  examine  her  beliefs,  she  cannot 
choose  the  range  of  options  from  which  she  picks.  Choice,  as 
communitarians  remind  us,  only  occurs  within  a particular 
context.  Against  Hobbes,  Kymlicka  describes  different  ways  of 
life  as  much  more  meaningful  than  merely  different  patterns  of 
movement.  One's  culture  provides  the  potential  projects  and 
pursuits  she  may  choose. 

Kymlicka  valiantly  attempts  to  distinguish  his  liberal 
concern  for  culture  from  what  he  describes  as  a perfectionist 
preoccupation.  Culture,  as  he  defines  it,  is  essentially  a 
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common  language  and  history.  As  such,  it  must  be  preserved 
because  of  "its  capacity  of  providing  meaningful  options  for 
us,  and  aiding  our  ability  to  judge  for  ourselves  the  value  of 
our  life  plans  (1989:  166)  . However,  the  character  of  a 

culture  can  change  without  any  harm  done.  The  dominant  values 
of  a culture  may  change  without  it  losing  its  common  language 
and  history.  Thus,  he  distances  himself  from  a perfectionist 
concern  with  the  quality  of  the  options  a culture  may  provide. 
Kymlicka  writes: 

Protecting  people  from  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
culture  can't  be  viewed  as  protecting  their  ability  to 
choose.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a limitation. 
Concern  for  the  cultural  structure  as  a context  of 
choice,  on  the  other  hand,  accords  with,  rather  than 
conflicts  with,  the  liberal  concern  for  our  ability  and 
freedom  to  judge  the  value  of  our  life-plans.  (167) 

Both  liberals  like  Dworkin  and  communitarians  like  Taylor 

correctly  acknowledge  citizen  duties  to  preserve  culture, 

Kymlicka  notes,  but  they  mistakenly  assume  there  to  be  only 

one  unified  culture.  According  to  Kymlicka,  however,  public 

culture  threatens  vulnerable  ways  of  life  whose  values  do  not 

square  with  the  dominant  conception  of  the  good. 

The  demise  of  minority  culture  violates  the  rights  of  the 

jjldividuals  in  these  communities  by  robbing  them  of  an 

adequate  matrix  of  worldviews  from  which  to  choose. 

Particularly,  one's  own  culture  provides  the  deepest,  richest 

account  of  the  good  to  which  one  has  access  early  in  life.  In 
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William  Galston's  words,  having  deep  initial  convictions  makes 
choice  meaningful.  One  who  chooses  merely  as  a matter  of 
taste  may  as  well  just  wiggle  her  finger,  or  prefer  its 
scratching  to  the  destruction  of  the  world.  In  this  vein, 
Kymlicka  writes:  It's  only  through  having  a rich  and  secure 
cultural  structure  that  people  can  become  aware,  in  a vivid 
way,  of  the  options  available  to  them,  and  intelligently 
examine  their  value"  (165) . 

Communities  are  important,  not  in  and  of  themselves,  but 
rather  for  the  sake  of  two  things  they  provide  individuals:  an 
adequate  range  of  worldviews  from  which  to  choose,  and  the 
capacity  to  make  a rational  choice.  For  the  sake  of 
individual  community  members,  Kymlicka  favors  taking  steps  to 
preserve  vulnerable  minority  cultures. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  about  particular 
communities  are  valuable.  The  more  oppressive  aspects  of  a 
community's  way  of  life  are  open  to  criticism,  for  as  noted  it 
is  the  existence,  and  not  the  character,  of  a community  that 
must  be  preserved.  So  long  as  a community  retains  its  shared 
heritage  -its  language  and  history  - it  can  continue  to  serve 
its  vital  functions  for  community  members  (168) . The  cultural 
baby  does  not  have  to  be  thrown  out  with  the  authoritarian 


bath  water. 
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Having  established  the  necessity  and  ref ormability  of 

community,  Kymlicka  makes  the  rather  acrobatic  move  of 

justifying  the  protection  of  group  rights  on  liberal  grounds. 

Certain  minority  cultures,  like  the  Inuit  Indians  of  Canada, 

may  be  destroyed  by  liberal  economic  and  political  forces. 

These  cultures  merit  special  consideration,  he  argues,  because 

"the  effect  of  market  and  political  decisions  may  well  be  that 

aboriginal  groups  are  outbid  or  outvoted  on  matters  crucial  to 

their  survival  as  a cultural  community"  (183) . In  order  to 

prevent  this,  Kymlicka  favors  special  measures  which  limit  the 

equal  rights  of  people  outside  these  communities. 

If  a culture  is  destroyed,  a member  of  a minority  culture 

is  put  at  a disadvantage  in  planning  her  life.  This  situation 

merits  special  consideration  for  three  reasons.  First,  one 

bears  no  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  her  culture.  For 

liberals,  an  individual  must  face  the  consequences  of  her 

choices  and  actions.  This  is  the  price  of  freedom.  However, 

the  plight  of  minority  cultures  is  the  result  of 

circumstances,  not  choices  by  individuals  within  the  culture. 

Second,  cultural  deprivation  puts  one  at  a severe 

disadvantage.  As  Kymlicka  argues: 

. . . the  existence  of  the  cultural  community  in  which 

[an  Inuit  girl]  grew  up  is  likely  to  be  undermined  by 
the  decisions  of  people  outside  the  community.  . . no 

matter  what  projects  she  decides  to  pursue.  Conversely, 
an  English-Canadian  boy  will  not  face  that  problem,  no 
matter  what  choices  he  makes.  (189) 
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It  is  not  enough,  Kymlicka  contends,  to  have  access  to  any 
cultural  structure  of  choices.  One  desperately  needs  the 
examples  of  ways  to  live  provided  by  her  own  particular 
culture.  He  writes:  "Someone's  upbringing  isn't  something 
that  can  just  be  erased;  it  is,  and  will  remain,  a 
constitutive  part  of  who  that  person  is.  "Indeed, 
sociologists  have  found,  one's  very  language  is  "'a  reference 
for  loyalties  and  animosities'"  (175).  Cultural  structure,  he 
insists,  "is  crucial  not  just  to  the  pursuit  of  our  chosen 
ends,  but  also  to  the  very  sense  that  we  are  capable  of 
pursuing  them  efficiently"  (176).  Again  citing  sociologists, 
Kymlicka  describes  the  development  of  one  who  has  been 
"stripped  of  her  cultural  heritage"  as  "stunted"  (176) . 

Thirdly,  compensation  after  political  and  economic  forces 
play  themselves  out  is  pointless.  A cultural  identity,  a huge 
source  of  one's  self-respect  and  integrity,  cannot  be  bought. 
Thus,  Kymlicka  insists,  a liberal  state  should  take  rather 
extraordinary  steps  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  minority 
cultures.  Political  and  economic  equality  for  individual 
members  of  the  majority  may  temporarily  be  suspended  in  order 
to  ensure  fairness  in  areas  relevant  to  minority  cultural 
survival . 

Kymlicka  is  aware  of  the  counterintuitiveness  of  his 
liberal  justification  for  the  protection  of  group  rights. 
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Both  critics  and  defenders  of  liberalism,  he  notes,  see  group 
rights  as  antithetical  to  liberal  tenets.  In  order  to  support 
his  contention,  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  classical 
liberalism.  Such  venerated  liberal  thinkers  as  Dewey  and  Mill 
value  community  as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
individuality.  Hobbhouse,  who  writes  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  describes  true  freedom  as  possible  only  in 
communities.  Without  "commonality  of  language  and  heritage," 
Kymlicka  cites  Mill  as  asserting,  individuality  is  "next  to 
impossible"  (208-209) . 

In  regards  to  minority  communities  per  se,  Hobbhouse 
defends  cultural  equality.  Indeed  toleration  of  group  rights 
was  a common  sentiment  among  pre-war  liberal  statesmen.  The 
postwar  reconstruction  of  liberal  theory  shifted  away  from 
tolerance  for  group  rights  toward  assimilation  and  a focus  on 
human  rights  due  to  historical  circumstance.  Obviously,  the 
Nazi  assault  on  human  rights  weighed  heavy  on  everyone's  mind. 
Also,  however,  the  Nazis  were  seen  to  have  abused  the  group 
rights  which  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  World  War  II.  The 
civil  rights  movement,  in  addition,  pushed  for  a color-blind 
society  which  respected  all  individuals,  irrespective  of  group 
membership . 

Postwar  liberal  thinkers  view  group  rights  as  privileging 
the  group  over  the  individual.  Kymlicka  sees  this  approach  as 
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wrong-headed.  He  values  the  group,  not  qua  group,  but  rather 
qua  its  effect  on  the  life  of  an  individual,  on  her 
acquisition  of  the  capacity  for  free  choice.  Contemporary 
liberals  wrongly  assume  any  concern  for  the  group  to  be 
oppressive  to  individuals. 

When  the  alternative  is  expressed  this  way  it's  not 
surprising  that  the  liberal  concern  is  with  treating 
individuals  as  individuals  and  as  equals,  without 
regard  to  any  group  membership,  rather  than  treating 
groups  as  equals.  . . A government  that  gives  special 
rights  to  members  of  a distinct  cultural  community  may 
still  be  treating  them  as  individuals ; the  provision  of 
such  rights  just  reflects  a different  view  about  how  to 
treat  them  as  individuals  and  as  equals.  (211) 

By  grounding  the  preservation  of  community  in  individual 

rights  and  the  liberal  tradition,  Kymlicka  goes  some  distance 

toward  resolving  the  tension  between  individuals  and  minority 

communities.  He  accuses  Taylor  and  Walzer  of  imposing  the 

values  of  a majority  culture  or  "common  good"  onto  the  weak 

members  of  society.  He  rightly  makes  the  needed  distinction 

between  public  and  minority  culture. 

Why  Not  Public  Culture? 

His  point  is  well  taken,  but  incomplete.  Kymlicka  leaves 
individual  rights  in  a rather  odd  position:  in  harmony  with 
minority  culture,  but  discordant  with  public  culture. 
Minority  culture  must  be  protected  and  preserved  as  essential 
to  self-making,  but  public  culture  is  left  to  its  own  devices. 
The  communitarian  critique,  its  name  notwithstanding,  is  most 
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forceful  at  the  level  of  public  culture.  Indeed,  concerning 
the  fate  of  one's  culture  as  a structure  for  choice,  Kymlicka 
allows  as  much: 

. . . It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  potential 

problem  has  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with 

minority  cultures;  it  could  equally  well  occur 

for  majority  cultures,  or  for  nation-states.  (170) 

Kymlicka  strives  for  a nuanced  argument.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  he  is  unsuccessful.  He  wants  to  limit  his 
communal  advocacy  to  protecting  culture  as  a structure  of 
choice.  By  so  doing,  he  attempts  to  keep  his  theory  strictly 
liberal.  However,  his  arguments  concerning  the  importance  of 
one's  particular  culture  stray  into  the  perfectionist  realm. 
Where  Mill  argues  for  the  lack  of  freedom  as  stunting  one's 
development,  Kymlicka  sees  the  loss  of  one's  culture  as 
stunting . 

Consider  Taylor's  argument  once  again.  Citing  Aristotle, 
Taylor  sees  a clash  between  the  assumption  of  self-sufficiency 
and  man's  irreducibly  social  nature.  He  makes  the  case  for 
such  a clash  in  four  steps: 

1)  Liberals  ground  rights  in  human  dignity. 

2)  Human  beings  deserve  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
because  of  certain  capacities  they  possess. 

3)  These  capacities,  such  as  free  choice  and  moral 
autonomy,  can  only  be  developed  in  society. 

4)  Thus,  society  must  be  preserved.  Since  only  humans 
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can  preserve  society,  individuals  have  obligations 
to  preserve  society. 

If  Taylor  is  correct,  he  puts  Kymlicka  in  a rather  odd 
position.  Kymlicka  goes  to  great  lengths  framing  his  defense 
of  minority  rights  as  liberal.  He  also,  however,  acknowledges 
the  role  one's  culture  plays  in  developing  capacities.  A 
minority  culture  contributes  to  the  list  of  life  options  from 
which  one  can  choose,  and  it  also  significantly  contributes  to 
the  capacity  to  make  that  choice. 

This  contribution  should  not  be  underestimated.  Without 
a culture's  unique  contribution  to  one's  character . including 
the  capacity  to  choose  what  kind  of  life  to  lead,  the  culture 
seems  to  be  of  questionable  value.  It  may  add  to  the  list  of 
life  options,  but  it  seems  replaceable  if  this  is  all  it  does. 
Recall  Kymlicka 's  earlier  contention:  more  choices  is  not 
even  ceteris  paribus  better  than  fewer  choices.  If  it  were, 
society's  only  obligation  to  an  individual  from  a dying 
minority  culture  would  then  be  to  replace  the  loss  of  culture 
with  another  option  the  individual  did  not  formerly  have,  such 
as  a life  in  the  casino  gambling  business. 

Now  most  probably,  majority  culture  defined  strictly  as 
shared  language  and  history  will  not  disappear.  Revolution 
does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  horizon.  Certainly,  however,  if 
culture's  ideals  reach  the  point  where  they  are  largely 
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unrecognizable,  this  impacts  individuals  as  well. 

This  is  a point  Kymlicka  refuses  to  face  because  of  its 
illiberal  implications.  Significantly,  when  considering 
Taylor's  discussion  of  legitimacy,  Kymlicka  does  not  consider 
what  Taylor  says  about  cultural  ideals.  On  Taylor's  account, 
freedom,  equality,  and  efficacy  - our  most  cherished  values, 
are  undermining  society  by  instantiating  themselves  in  extreme 
form.  Rather  than  vigilantly  safeguarding  them  in  authentic 
form,  we  unwisely  draw  immoderate  implications  from  venerated 
principles.  Admittedly,  this  critique  is  somewhat  vague, 
but  so  is  the  malaise  which  many  in  society  seem  to  feel.  If 
a society  desperately  needs  rejuvenation,  our  concern  must 
indeed  be  the  culture's  character.  Kymlicka  argues  against 
this  contention.  However,  consider  what  he  maintains.  A 
culture's  survival  as  a structure  of  choice  is  crucial. 
Cultural  loss  stunts  one's  development.  Kymlicka  believes  his 
argument  to  apply  in  the  case  of  majority  as  well  as  minority 
culture . 

Unfortunately,  in  the  terms  he  uses,  the  argument  cannot 
apply  to  public  culture  barring  a revolution.  For  Kymlicka, 
a culture  must  cease  to  exist  in  order  to  affect  one's 
character.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a rather  extreme 
contention.  If  a principle  which  originally  protected  freedom 
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of  worship  becomes  regularly  invoked  in  defense  of  internet 
pornography,  it  may  have  been  stretched  to  the  limits  of 
recognition . 

Though  we  share  a language  and  history,  they  may  cease  to 
have  the  same  meaning  and  significance  for  us.  According  to 
Taylor  liberals  have  emphasized  unhelpful,  nearly  obscene 
instantiations  of  freedom  under  the  guise  of  protecting  a 
principle.  The  effect  has  been  to  create  a culture,  a 
structure  of  choices,  in  which  a venerated  principle  has  lost 
its  authenticity.  It  has  been  cheapened,  and  the  individuals 
in  our  culture  are  the  worse  off  for  it.  Here  is  Kymlicka: 
" ...  liberals  have  in  practice  focused  their  concern  on 

individual  freedom  of  choice  to  the  neglect  of  people's  access 
to  culture.  . . Liberals  have  often  operated  with  confused 

priorities  in  the  area  of  culture"  (1990:  231).  As  Kymlicka 

notes,  Dworkin  acknowledges  the  duty  to  leave  culture  as  rich 
as  we  found  it.  This  is  a duty  to  preserve  the  character  of 
one's  culture.  If  the  set  of  choices  open  to  individuals 
become  less  fulfilling,  human  flourishing  is  less  likely. 

In  Contemporary  political  philosophy.  Kymlicka 
begrudgingly  accepts  the  legitimacy  of  the  social  thesis,  but 
protests  in  the  following  familiar  manner:  " Liberals  and 

communitarians  disagree,  not  over  the  social  thesis,  but  over 
the  role  of  the  state.  . . To  (over ) simplify,  liberals  and 
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communitarians  disagree,  not  over  the  individual's  dependence 
on  society,  but  over  society's  dependence  on  the  state"  (1990: 
230)  . Perhaps  the  government  should  take  steps  to  improve 
cultural  quality.  The  cultural  marketplace  seems  to  have 
failed  to  some  degree.  Allowing  government  action  does  not 
prevent  society  from  taking  steps  to  redress  the  problem.  Few 
communitarians  argue  for  such  a foreclosure.  Advocating 
government  intervention  for  the  sake  of  a culture's  character 
does  not  make  one  strictly  perfectionist.  When  Kymlicka 
accepts  this,  he  accuses  communitarians  of  liberalism.  He 
would  be  better  advised  to  face  up  to  his  own  perfectionism. 

Will  attempts  to  reform  public  culture  necessarily  be 
illiberal  and  oppressive  to  individuals?  Recall  two  claims 
Kymlicka  makes  about  minority  cultures.  First,  they 
contribute  to  the  development  of  one's  character.  An 
individual  must  develop  the  capacity  to  rationally  choose 
between  rival  plans  of  life.  One  can  only  actualize  her 
rational  potential  within  the  framework  of  a rich  cultural 
tradition.  If  this  is  so,  members  of  the  majority  culture  are 
as  culturally  needy  as  minorities.  They  will  suffer  just  as 
much  from  having  their  culture  undermined.  Kymlicka  admits 
this  much  in  Contemporary  political  philosophy.  Therefore, 
there  seems  nothing  wrong  with  attempting  to  preserve  or  even 
improve  the  quality  of  public  culture.  Second,  the  character 
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of  a minority  culture  can  be  altered  without  irreparable 
damage.  Authoritarian  culture  can  be  liberalized.  Surely,  it 
stands  to  reason,  steps  can  also  be  taken  to  rejuvenate  a 
delegitimized  public  culture  without  making  it  oppressive. 
Kymlicka  argues  that  when  England  liberalized  its  homosexual 
laws,  it  successfully  changed  the  character  of  its  public 
culture  without  undermining  it  (1989:  169).  Liberalizing  a 
culture  does  not  hurt,  Kymlicka  seems  to  argue.  Can  a culture 
not  qualify  its  liberal  nature  in  some  way  as  well? 

Conclusion 

Kymlicka,  in  essence,  acknowledges  the  legitimacy  of  the 
communitarian  critique,  but  he  objects  to  what  he  sees  as  the 
communitarian  solution.  In  so  doing,  he  refuses  to  make 
communitarians'  concerns  his  own.  Kymlicka  defines  liberalism 
as  a set  of  moral  arguments  about  the  justification  of  state 
practice  and  institutions.  He  seems  to  set  the  same 
parameters  for  communitarianism.  But  here  he  is  unfair  to 
communitarians  and  perfectionists,  who  are  more  concerned  with 
making  moral  arguments  about  how  citizens  should  act  than  what 
is  acceptable  governmental  practice. 

Recall  Kymlicka 's  complaint  about  liberals  who  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  minority  rights:  "When  the 
alternative  is  expressed  in  this  way  it's  not  surprising  that 
the  liberal  concern  is  with  treating  individuals  as 
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individuals  and  as  equals"  (211)  . One  can  level  the  same 
charge  at  Kymlicka.  When  he  expresses  the  alternative  to 
anti-perfectionist  liberalism  the  way  he  does,  when  he  posits 
a false  dichotomy  between  liberalism  and  perfectionism,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  discards  communitarianism  and 
perfectionism  as  authoritarian.  His  own  case  for  minority 
rights,  as  he  contends,  rests  on  the  unwillingness  to 
construct  such  dichotomies.  Communitarians  assume  liberalism 
to  have  already  done  the  job  in  the  area  of  limiting  state 
action,  and  are  pointing  to  its  shortcomings  in  other  areas. 
Kymlicka,  by  refusing  to  consider  communitarianism  on  its  own 
terms,  fails  to  do  it  justice. 

Alasdair  MacIntyre  equates  the  belief  in  rights  with  the 
belief  in  witches,  an  equation  which  has  rightly  been 
questioned.  Liberals,  however,  when  warning  of  the 
totalitarianism  lurking  behind  any  and  all  perfectionism,  seem 
engaged  in  a witch  hunt.  More  perfectionist  liberal  theory 
must  consider  the  importance  not  just  of  the  existence  of 
culture,  as  Kymlicka  does,  but  also  of  its  character.  A 
culture  which  is  no  longer  recognizable  may  no  longer  exist. 
It  may  have  been  replaced  by  another  culture  which  uses 
similar  language  with  different  meanings.  William  Galston 
endeavors  to  address  the  problem  of  public  culture,  and  it  is 


to  his  efforts  I will  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  6 
WILLIAM  GALSTON 

William  Galston  constructs  a theory  which  is  at  times 
much  more  perfectionist  than  Kymlicka's,  at  other  times  only 
moderately  so.  I say  at  times  because  Galston  is 
inconsistent.  Specifically,  he  concerns  himself  with  what  he 
calls  "intrinsic  virtue"  in  his  early  writings,  but  advocates 
a more  "instrumental  virtue"  in  recent  years. 

Galston  describes  the  "dual  nature"  of  the  virtues  in  the 
following  way: 

If  we  look  to  human  nature . we  are  led  to  view  the 
virtues  as  intrinsic  goods  - that  is  , as  dispositions 
that  constitute  our  excellence  or  flourishing  qua 
human  beings.  If  we  look  to  human  circumstances . 
we  tend  to  see  the  virtues  as  instrumental  goods  - 
that  is  as  dispositions  that  enable  us  to  perform 
well  the  specific  tasks  presented  by  our  situation. 
(1994:  4) 

Perfectionism,  theory  which  attempts  to  instill  virtue,  also 
seems  to  have  a dual  nature.  It  may  favor  virtue  as  intrinsic 
or  instrumental.  Martha  Nussbaum  is  not  sure  whether  the 
instrumental  virtues  can  avoid  the  relativist  label,  Galston 
notes.  An  instrumental  virtue  may  serve  any  master,  context, 
purpose,  or  end.  But  Galston  is  not  convinced.  "if  some 
social  contexts  enjoy  normative  superiority  to  others,"  he 
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counters,  "then  the  virtues  that  sustain  these  preferred 
contexts  themselves  have  a plausible  claim  to  superiority" 
(4) . Galston  believes  that  liberalism  can  make  such  a claim. 
It  is  the  way  of  life  in  which  individuals  who  adhere  to 
competing  conceptions  of  the  good  can  best  hope  to  flourish, 
can  pursue  their  hopes  and  dreams.  With  this  in  mind,  a 
theorist  of  virtue  should  think  instrumentally , should  swear 
herself  to  protect  liberalism,  and  not  dwell  on  any  particular 
notion  of  what  it  means  to  flourish.  Individuals  within  the 
liberal  state  can  worry  with  that. 

But  a strong  perfectionist  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
this  argument,  Galston  admits.  If  a state  takes  promotion  of 
virtue  as  its  criteria  of  goodness,  it  is  unlikely  to  become 
liberal.  The  liberal  state  self- j ustif ies  on  other  grounds. 
Here  Galston  seems  to  draw  a line  in  the  sand  between 
liberalism  and  strong  perfectionism.  His  argument  suggests 
the  litmus  test  called  for  by  liberals  who  fear  perfectionism. 
If  you  justify  your  theory  solely  on  its  perfectionist 
commitments,  it  is  not,  cannot  be  liberal.  Next  Galston  makes 
another  move  to  reassure  the  skeptic:  he  favors  the 
instrumental  over  the  intrinsic.  Galston  is  not  so  committed 
to  perfecting  individuals  as  to  protecting  liberalism. 

But  he  has  not  always  been  so  sure.  Indeed,  he  has 
followed  the  example  of  Aristotle,  whose  state  protects  mere 
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life  during  troubled  times  but  promotes  the  good  life  once 
stability  is  assured.  When  he  does  not  see  liberalism  itself 
as  in  question,  Galston  considers  the  good  life.  He 
emphasizes  intrinsic  virtue  in  his  early  writings  by 
presenting  us  with  the  problem  of  Kant,  who  heroically  but 
futilely  tries  to  use  history  to  perfect  human  beings. 
Galston  answers  Kant  by  arranging  political  institutions  for 
this  purpose. 

Galston  makes  an  instrumental  turn  because  of  a much  more 
practical,  political  set  of  concerns:  he  fears  for 
liberalism.  He  believes  it  has  alienated  the  American 
populace,  and  wants  to  regain  its  legitimacy.  No  longer 
occupied  with  the  potential  for  the  good  life  in  liberalism, 
he  tries  to  preserve  the  political  theory's  mere  life.  One 
can  more  accurately  to  characterize  the  more  recent  Galston  as 
"preservationist"  than  perfectionist. 

I question  Galston' s recent  emphasis.  If  liberalism's 
primary  concern  is  with  self-perpetuat ion  rather  than  with 
individuals,  then  it  loses  some  of  its  force  as  a political 
theory.  Galston  makes,  I believe,  a strong  case  for 
introducing  virtue  into  the  liberal  polls.  However,  human 
flourishing  should  stand  on  its  own.  If  virtue  is  permissible 
in  liberal  politics,  as  I believe  it  is,  it  should  be  real  and 
not  quasi-virtue.  Encouraging  virtue  should  not  be  to 
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liberalism  what  declaring  martial  law  is  to  democracy:  a 

temporary,  extreme  measure  for  extraordinary  times.  An 
individual  strives  to  live  a good  life  because  it  is  the  only 
life  she  has.  The  state  will  live  on. 

I will  begin  by  looking  at  how  Galston  initially 
approaches  the  topic  of  liberalism  and  perfectionism.  Galston 
appropriates  Aristotle  in  order  to  draw  out  a perfectionism  he 
sees  latent  in  Kant's  political  theory.  However,  Galston' s 
preservationist  writings  have  been  more  influential;  thus,  I 
give  them  greater  attention.  Galston  the  preservationist 
struggles  to  make  claims  which  are  modest,  practical,  and 
relevant.  He  worries  about  his  amendments  to  liberal  theory 
being  labeled  illiberal,  for  it  is  liberalism  he  seeks  to 
save.  He  struggles  to  carve  himself  a niche  in  liberal 
theory,  an  endeavor  which  costs  him  in  two  ways.  First,  he 
may  gain  acceptance  into  the  liberal  club,  but  the 
perfectionist  strains  in  his  work  will  always  label  him 
something  of  an  outsider.  He  will  never  be  able  to  boast  of 
"cherishing"  the  anti-perfectionist  virtue  of  tolerance  with 
the  same  confidence  as  a Richard  Flathman.  Galston  should  say 
what  he  thinks  and  let  the  labels  be  attached  where  they  may. 
Second,  as  I have  argued,  he  neglects  to  consider  the  degree 
to  which  liberalism  should  focus  on  the  individual.  Galston 
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labors  to  create  a culture  in  which  liberalism  rather  than  the 
individual  will  flourish. 

Intrinsic  Virtue 
Kant  and  the  Problem  of  History 

According  to  Galston,  Kant  faces  a quandary.  Man,  an 
essentially  moral  being,  needs  to  fulfill  his  purposes  in  an 
initially  unjust  world.  One  who  sees  his  purposes  as  futile 
will  find  it  difficult  to  summon  the  courage  to  be  moral. 
Galston  quotes  Kant:  "'The  thoughtful  person  is  acquainted 
with  a kind  of  distress.  . . he  is  apt  to  feel  when  he 
considers  the  evils  which  oppress  the  human  species  so  heavily 
and,  apparently,  so  hopelessly'"  (1975:  71).  Kant's 
thoughtful  person,  Galston  explains,  sees  himself  as  capable 
of  judging  Providence.  The  human  condition  leads  one  to  "deny 
the  efficacy  of  Providence.  But  belief  in  Providence  is  an 
underpinning  of  morality.  . . " (71).  A thoughtful  man  yearns 
to  see  God's  hand  in  the  working  of  the  world;  through  this 
he  can  find  strength  for  the  struggle  to  live  a good  life. 

However,  making  the  world  a safe  place  for  morality 
requires  a Robespierre,  someone  willing  to  use  "Machiavellian 
means"  in  order  to  achieve  idealistic  ends  (28) . A good  man 
does  not  find  this  to  be  in  his  repertoire  of  potential 
strategies:  it  is  beyond  the  pale  of  decency.  Galston 


writes : 


The  disjunction  between  noble  hopes  and 
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impermissible  means  appears  unbridgeable"  (29)  . One  can 
secretly  root  for  those  who  are  not  above  such  tactics,  but 
she  cannot  use  them  herself. 

Because  it  s hard  to  be  a saint  in  the  city"  and 

impossible  to  make  the  city  good  without  committing 
atrocities,  Kant  turns  to  the  possibility  of  history.  Galston 
explains : 

History  is  beyond  good  or  evil,  or  rather  it  performs 
evil  in  order  to  bring  about  the  good,  without  forcing 
men  to  the  extremes  of  despair  or  immorality;  it  lifts 
the  moral  burden  of  political  action  from  their 
shoulders.  (29) 

Perhaps  the  world  will  improve.  History,  for  Kant,  fulfills 
man  s deepest  yearnings,  if  not  for  an  individual  then  for  man 
as  a species-being.  The  individual  continues  to  struggle, 
muddling  her  way  through  life  as  best  she  can.  But  humanity 
can  look  forward  to  a Golden  Age.  Galston  explains  Kant's 
position:  "But  men  differ  from  plants  and  animals  in  that  the 

life  of  the  individual  is  too  short  to  encompass  the 
development  of  capacities,  reason  in  particular"  (225) 
Though  a decent  man  cannot  transform  the  world  to  fit  his 
purposes,  the  human  species  has  a historical  telos.  Kant 
provides  an  account  of  the  species'  great  feat. 

Opposing  Rousseau,  Kant  in  Conjectural  Beginning  of  Human 
History  sees  natural  man  as  unfree,  a slave  to  his  passions. 
History  is  the  progression  of  man's  freedom. 


He  is  by  nature 
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predisposed  to  reason  and  freedom.  As  Galston  describes, 
novel  experiences  actualize  this  potential:  "As  soon  as  man  is 
confronted  with  novel  experiences,  reason  is  compelled  to  seek 
to  enlarge  human  knowledge  by  comparing  the  unfamiliar  to  the 
familiar"  (78) . When  a man  uses  his  reason  in  such  a way,  he 
overcomes  natural  impulse.  However,  he  is  now  perplexed, 
restless:  though  he  has  developed  a capacity  to  choose,  he 
has  no  criteria  he  can  use  in  making  a choice.  ".  . . The 
overcoming  of  nature  leaves  man  with  as  yet  no  principle  of 
choosing  among  the  infinity  of  objects  of  desire"  (79) . 

Reason  continues  to  serve  desire,  which  arbitrarily 
yearns  for  different  objects.  Yet,  over  time  imagination 
allows  the  objects  to  be  further  removed.  One  can  desire 
something  continually,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  present. 
Respect  is  one  thing  for  which  a man  eventually  yearns.  Such 
yearning  gives  birth  to  society,  "the  indispensable  arena  for 
the  achievement  of  esteem"  (80) . 

Humans  are  not  only  socially  but  morally  predisposed. 
Morality,  Kant  argues  in  Conjectural  Beginning  of  Human 
History,  originates  from  man's  awareness  of  his  superiority 
to  nature.  While  he  uses  nature  to  further  his  ends,  "human 
beings  cannot  serve  as  mere  means  for  the  ends  of  other  men" 
(81)  . Thus,  Kant  conceives  morality  as  always  treating  others 
as  ends  rather  than  means. 
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While  Kant's  conception  of  morality  has  been  accepted  as 
the  norm  by  many,  it  renders  his  theory  of  history  or 
Providence  somewhat  problematic.  This  is  because  history 
seems  to  use  men  as  means  to  its  end.  Those  at  the  beginning 
of  history,  who  fight  for  its  achievement,  seem  to  exist  for 
the  sake  of  their  more  fortunate  descendants.  At  the  very 
least,  history  arbitrarily  places  some  men  at  its  beginning, 
when  none  can  be  truly  said  to  flourish,  and  some  at  its 
culmination,  when  all  apparently  do. 

Nonetheless,  in  "Idea  for  a Universal  History  From  a 
Cosmopolitan  Point  of  View, " Kant  describes  society  as  an 
arena  in  which  men's  passions  spur  them  toward  achievement. 
Humans  enter  society  not  out  of  sociability  but  in  order  to 
further  their  ambitions.  Passion  must  do  the  job  which 
morality  and  practical  reason  cannot:  transform  society. 
Passion  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  limited  in  the  same  way 
morality  does.  Machiavellian  means  are  permissible.  The 
individual  sin  of  vanity,  the  Hegelian  "struggle  for 
recognition, " paradoxically  achieves  progress  for  mankind  as 
a whole.  Men  do  not  understand  their  position  in  history,  nor 
how  their  own  selfish  actions  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
the  entire  species.  Nonetheless,  each  generation  can  build  on 
the  achievement  of  the  last.  Comparing  men's  position  in 
history  to  a relay  race,  Galston  explains: 


"the  baton  is 
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never  dropped:  no  forgetting  of  essential  insights  occurs" 
(226).  According  to  Galston,  Kant's  process  only  ends  when 
all  have  been  perfected. 

Men  initially  achieve  the  esteem  for  which  they  yearn 
through  conquest.  "Through  this  struggle,  barbarism  gradually 
gives  way  to  culture:  talents,  taste,  and  enlightenment 
develop"  (234).  The  ambitious  man  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  submission  of  the  conquered;  he  "looks  for  larger  and 
larger  worlds  to  conquer  and  ends  up  by  desiring  universal 
recognition"  (238) . However,  over  time  war  between  states 
comes  to  seem  irrational,  for  its  costs  overwhelmingly 
outweigh  the  benefits  it  may  incur.  " ...  warring  nations 
will  ultimately  be  . . . devastated,  bankrupted,  and  exhausted 
by  endless  hostilities.  . . If  selfish  men  are  brought  to 
understand  the  preconditions  of  their  satisfaction,  they  will 
seek  peace"  (239-240).  Out  of  self-interest,  states  submit  to 
"perpetual  peace,"  and  the  good  society  is  achieved. 

However,  perpetual  peace  is  a necessary  but  insufficient 
condition  for  the  fulfillment  of  history.  Unfortunately  for 
Kant,  even  in  a good  society  man  may  be  a race  of  devils. 
Intellectual  and  scientific  achievement,  however  hard-won  and 
splendid  a feat,  does  not  entail  moral  progress.  Galston  goes 
so  far  as  to  argue  the  following: 
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[Kant's]  analysis  implies  that  the  enlightenment  that 
produces  institutional  progress  and  eventually  peace 
actually  leads  to  moral  regression:  primitive  men 

may  be  selfish,  but  they  are  not  shrewd  and 
"devilish."  (241) 

Past  a certain  point,  history  cannot  be  so  easily  won, 
for  Kant  sees  no  way  to  make  men  moral.  Competition  makes 
them  competent,  capable,  technically  proficient  — but  not 
good.  Kant  sees  two  potential  sources  of  human  morality,  one 
of  which  is  unreliable  and  the  other  immoral.  Parents, 
themselves  corrupt,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  raise  virtuous 
children.  They  are  simply  not  qualified  to  do  so.  Moral 
education  is  not  allowed,  for  the  very  act  of  making  one  moral 
is  itself  unethical,  in  violation  of  man's  fundamentally  free 
nature.  Aristotelian  moral  education  forces  the  immature  to 
develop  good  habits.  But  for  Kant,  the  moral  man  is  one  who 
obeys  a law  of  his  own  making,  not  one  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  him.  Kant  goes  so  far  as  to  equate  true  freedom  with 

morality.  For  him,  nothing  could  be  further  from  morality 

than  foisting  right  action  upon  someone. 

Thus,  Kant's  history  cannot  fulfill  our  deepest  longings. 
More  liberal  and  forthright  than  Plato,  he  cannot  construct  a 
good  city  in  speech.  Were  it  not  for  its  empirical  accuracy, 
Galston  contends,  Kant's  theory  would  be  seriously  flawed. 
Human  beings  have  greatly  improved  their  institutions,  their 
machines,  their  techniques,  and  standards  of  living. 
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Unfortunately,  human  beings  have  not  improved.  Kant  is  left 
with  the  dubious  distinction  of  accurately  describing  history, 
but  finding  it  to  be  much  less  than  he  had  hoped. 

However,  Galston  notes,  Kant  may  not  need  history  after 
all.  Kant  constructs  his  theory  of  history  in  order  to  shore 
up  his  moral  theory.  He  wants  to  make  morality  easier.  He 
yearns  for  a world  where  an  unheroic  but  decent  man  can  live 
a good  life  free  of  dirty  compromise.  This  is  not  to  be.  But 
contra  Nietzsche,  the  tragic  nature  of  human  existence  does 
not  deprive  morality  of  meaning  or  importance;  it  merely 
refuses  to  lower  the  mark.  In  the  real  world,  one  who  lives 
a moral  life  is  a hero,  for  in  doing  so  he  may  forego 
happiness  and  success. 

Kant  realizes  this  when  he  constructs  his  moral  theory. 

A man  should  act  rightly,  he  insists,  regardless  of  its 

consequence  for  his  personal  happiness.  It  follows,  and  here 

Kant  refuses  to  face  the  logical  consequences  of  his  theory, 

that  human  beings  should  struggle  for  goodness,  even  if  they 

find  their  quest  to  be  futile.  Galston  writes: 

Kant's  reservations  as  to  the  centrality  or  even 
significance  of  history  make  possible  a doctrine  of 
morality  and  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  human 
existence  that  can  withstand  the  onslaught  of  lifeless 
nature  and  of  atheism  without  giving  way  to  nihilism  or 
irrationality.  The  existence  of  this  possibility 
emerges  clearly  in  the  ethical  thought  of  Sartre.  . . 

(257-258) 

Ultimately  the  existentialists  rather  than  Kant  are 
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willing  to  fatalistically  defend  a morality  devoid  of 
historical  efficacy,  Galston  argues.  One  may  be  condemned  to 
struggle  against  a world  of  temptation,  but  struggle  he  must 
(or  at  least  should),  for  it  is  his  free  nature  to  do  so.  A 
man  who  obeys  self-made  laws  may  not  be  successful  or  happy, 
but  he  is  free. 

Justice  and  the  Human  Good 

Because  history  fails  to  realize  human  aspirations, 
Galston  turns  to  political  institutions.  He  argues  for  a sort 
of  pragmatic  utopianism  in  which  the  state  arranges  its 
institutions  in  such  a way  as  to  maximize  the  human  good. 
Galston  undertakes  the  herculean  task  of  articulating  the 
human  good.  He  also  articulates  a liberal  theory  of  the  good 
in  Liberal  Purposes.  I will  postpone  discussing  the 
particular  elements  of  the  human  good  until  examining  this 
work . 

Galston  bases  justice  on  his  theory  of  the  human  good. 
He  follows  Aristotle  in  describing  justice  as  distributive:  a 
person's  claim  to  an  aspect  of  the  human  good  varies  with  the 
degree  to  which  she  has  satisfied  an  agreed  upon  criteria. 
The  individual  who  does  more  to  satisfy  a certain  criteria 
gets  a greater  reward.  Generally  speaking,  one  should 
distribute  justice  toward  human  beings  based  upon  two  general 
criteria:  need  and  desert.  Need  takes  temporal  priority  over 
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desert  in  the  same  way  existence  posits  itself  before 
excellence.  This  Aristotelian  conception  of  justice  allows 
room  for  compassion  within  perfectionism.  Suffering  must  be 
redressed  before  one  can  flourish.  She  must  secure  mere  life 
before  striving  for  the  good.  Galston  confines  his  concept  of 
need  to  that  of  natural  need:  a certain  amount  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  Wants  expand,  but  natural  needs 
remain  constant. 

For  the  most  part,  once  natural  needs  have  been 
fulfilled,  desert  becomes  justice's  relevant  criteria. 
Galston  defends  the  American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  from 
a number  of  critics.  Equal  opportunity  avoids  both  unjust 
inequality  and  relativistic  equality  of  results.  Some  critics 
of  equal  opportunity  fear  the  creation  of  an  increasing 
discrepancy  between  the  income  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Equal  opportunity  rewards  the  skilled,  goes  this  account,  and 
leaves  the  unskilled  by  the  wayside.  However,  according  to 
Galston,  equal  opportunity  does  not  imply  a laissez-faire 
technocracy.  It  can  reward  political  and  moral  excellence  as 
well  as  the  technical.  In  the  political  realm,  the  equal 
opportunity  to  win  office  democratically  might  have  profoundly 
egalitarian  results.  To  some  degree,  those  who  win  must  serve 
and  appeal  to  the  masses  rather  than  the  elite. 

John  Schar  raises  what  Galston  calls  "the  communitarian 
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objection"  to  equal  opportunity  (1991:  208).  According  to 

Schar,  equal  opportunity  "promotes  cruelty  and 
competitiveness"  and  divides  people  from  one  another.  It 
makes  the  cooperation  characteristic  of  tight-knit  communities 
difficult  (1980:  181).  Galston  disagrees  with  Schar  for  two 

reasons.  First,  one  who  does  not  have  a talent  in  a 
particular  pursuit  must  come  to  grips  with  this  sad  fact. 
Being  outperformed  in  a fair  contest  with  others  will  make  her 
more  likely  to  do  so.  She  should  not  delude  herself  for  the 
sake  of  her  self-esteem.  In  short,  Galston  contends,  without 
equal  opportunity,  a society  may  be  condemned  to  the 
relativistic  credo,  "I'm  ok,  you're  ok"  (181).  Secondly,  the 
competition  brought  on  by  equal  opportunity  does  not  have  to 
be  divisive.  He  writes: 

Some  competition  brings  human  beings  closer  together, 
into  communities  of  shared  endeavor  and  mutual  respect. 
(Consider  the  embrace  of  two  exhausted  boxers  at  the 
end  of  a match) ...  A competitive  system  can  be  a 
form  of  community  if  most  participants  are  willing  to 
accept  the  principle  of  competition.  (1991:  209) 

A just  society,  then,  "allows  each  individual  to  realize  the 

human  good  as  much  as  possible." 

Many  questions  of  justice  come  to  the  fore  in  the 

economic  realm.  The  justice  of  an  economic  system,  Galston 

argues,  can  be  determined  by  subtracting  an  economy's  harmful 

from  its  beneficial  output.  Within  limits,  it  is  more 

important  for  individuals  to  do  jobs  which  contribute  to  their 
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character  than  the  gross  national  product. 

Galston  shows  his  early  perfectionism  to  be  egalitarian. 
His  position  recalls  Marx,  who  criticized  capitalism  for 
alienating  people  from  their  labor.  Aristotle,  additionally, 
sees  money  and  markets  as  beneficial  insofar  as  they 
contribute  to  one's  character,  but  extraneous  beyond  that 
point . 

Market  advocates  may  dismiss  such  arguments  as  utopian, 
but  Galston  defends  a pragmatic  utopianism.  Additionally,  the 
market  economist  herself  uses  perfectionism  when  convenient. 
For  example,  consider  the  conservative  critique  of  the  welfare 
state.  The  welfare  state,  the  libertarian  argues,  undermines 
the  work  ethic.  It  discourages  independence,  rendering  able- 
bodied  individuals  impotent.  The  dependent  become  incapable 
of  caring  for  their  families,  and  they  bequeath  the  decadence 
of  their  character  upon  their  offspring. 

This  argument  is  plausible.  The  American  family  is  in  a 
state  of  disarray,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  single  most  important 
locus  of  character  development  a society  has.  Perfectionists 
must  take  steps  to  bolster  the  family  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  family  members'  potential  flourishing. 

But  consider  the  argument's  premises.  Welfare  capitalism 
erodes  character.  Parts  of  an  economy  which  erode  character 
should  be  eliminated  or  reformed.  Therefore,  welfare 
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capitalism  should  be  eliminated  or  reformed.  The  market 
advocate  partially  grounds  her  argument  in  a concern  for 
character.  Her  ultimate  aim  may  be  economic  efficiency, 
productivity,  or  the  like,  but  she  knows  how  undiscipline  can 
hamper  the  market.  Good  character,  for  the  conservative, 
plays  the  instrumental  role  of  helping  to  maintain  social 
order:  good  citizens  obey  the  law.  Markets  perform 
efficiently  in  orderly  societies. 

However,  the  market  advocate's  concern  for  character 
opens  the  door  to  liberal  as  well  as  conservative 
perfectionism.  Indeed,  close  examination  will  reveal  the  more 
liberal  variation  to  be  more  purely  perfectionist.  If  one 
aspect  of  the  economy  which  erodes  character  (welfare)  cries 
out  for  reform,  what  about  another?  Consider  the  current 
trend  toward  downsizing.  Increasingly,  CEOs  lay  off  employees 
in  order  to  make  their  firms  more  competitive.  However,  this 
practice  quite  plausibly  undermines  the  work  ethic  and  other 
admirable  character  traits  such  as  loyalty.  Why  should  an 
individual  work  hard  or  feel  any  sense  of  devotion  to  a 
company  that  sees  her  as  expendable?  The  conservative  may 
ultimately  condemn  these  practices  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
bad  for  productivity,  but  the  perfectionist  can  condemn  them 
more  directly  and  consistently.  Irrespective  of  its  effect  on 
productivity,  downsizing  undermines  the  human  good;  therefore. 
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it  should  be  seriously  questioned.  Though  Galston  writes 
before  downsizing  has  become  such  a problem,  his  economic 
analysis  suggests  the  liberal  implications  of  perfectionism. 
When  the  market  fails  to  meet  the  most  basic  human  needs  (the 
liberal  argument)  or  undermines  character  (the  perfectionist 
argument)  , when  it  works  against  rather  than  for  the  human 


good,  it 

should 

be 

regulated.  The 

government 

could  tax 

companies 

which 

lay 

off  a certain 

percentage 

of  their 

employees,  or  require  brokers  to  reveal  company  practices  to 
potential  investors. 

Galston  admits  of  practical  exceptions.  He  writes:  ". 

. . if  some  good  is  urgently  needed  and  in  short  supply,  the 
claims  of  ability  must  predominate"  (243).  In  other  words, 
those  who  need  work  experience  should  produce  what  is  already 
plentiful.  We  need  experts  to  do  the  jobs  vital  to  economic 
health,  where  efficiency  is  of  the  utmost  necessity.  A 
perfectionist  must  consider  the  effects  of  regulating 
downsizing.  If  she  determines  cutting  the  work  force  to  be 
absolutely  vital  to  the  country's  economic  health,  she  may 
reluctantly  support  it. 

The  difference  between  the  perfectionist  and  the  market 
advocate  can  be  neatly  summarized.  The  market  advocate 
concerns  herself  with  productivity  first,  character  second. 
Her  state  exists  for  mere  life  purposefully  and  good  life 
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accidentally  or  secondarily.  The  perfectionist  gives 
character  top  priority,  and  emphasizes  productivity  when 
necessity  dictates.  The  state,  having  come  into  being  for 
mere  life,  exists  for  good  life. 

Liberal  perfectionism  is  not  without  theoretical  or 
historical  precedent.  According  to  Thomas  Hurka: 

".  . .egalitarian  liberalism  - perhaps  socialist,  perhaps 

social-democratic  - is  the  natural  consequence  of  Aristotelian 
perfectionism  and  thus  of  perfectionism  in  its  most  attractive 
form"  (1993:  148).  The  populists  of  the  late  nineteenth 

century  arguably  fit  this  labei.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  one 
of  our  country's  most  brilliant  orators,  is  best  known  for  two 
things:  the  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech,  and  the  Scopes-Monkey 

trial.  Because  of  this,  he  is  not  as  widely  revered  as  he 
might  otherwise  be:  on  both  sides  of  the  contemporary 

political  aisle,  he  is  at  once  a hero  and  a buffoon.  In  his 
passionate  opposition  to  the  gold  standard,  Bryan  railed 
against  capitalism's  dehumanizing  effects  on  the  lives  of 
farmers.  This  puts  him  firmly  in  the  liberal  camp,  by 
contemporary  standards.  When  he  tried  to  keep  evolution  out 
of  the  schools,  he  made  arguments  one  might  hear  at  a 
Christian  Coalition  meeting.  Though  he  defied  contemporary 
political  labels,  his  political  ideology  was  perfectly 
coherent:  he  wanted  to  further  the  human  good.  He  sought  to 
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alleviate  suffering  (fulfill  natural  needs)  and  convert  the 
lost  (make  men  moral) . 

But  state  promotion  of  the  human  good  seems 
paternalistic.  Liberals  often  see  paternalism  as  violating 
rights.  It  treats  individuals  as  means  to  the  state's  moral 
ends.  However,  Galston  contends,  paternalism  of  parents 
treats  a child  as  an  end.  It  does  not  violate  human  dignity; 
indeed,  it  contributes  to  the  dignity  of  a human  life  by 
helping  one  flourish.  This  has  significant  - the  anti- 
perfectionist would  say  ominous  - implications.  As  Aristotle 
reminds  us,  immaturity  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
chronologically  young.  If  maturity  is  the  relevant  criteria 
in  determining  the  permissibility  of  paternalism,  then  one  may 
legitimately  oversee  the  moral  actions  of  the  chronologically 
old  but  emotionally  immature.  This  is  a red  flag  which  the 
anti-perfectionist  will  urgently  wave.  Galston  does  not  say 
enough  about  the  subject.  This  is  no  accident.  Justice  and 
the  Human  Good  constructs  a city  in  speech.  Galston  does  not 
seem  particularly  burdened  by  the  requirements  of  practical 
politics,  or  even  the  implications  of  some  of  his  arguments. 
In  his  recent  political  writings,  his  claims  for  perfectionism 


are  much  more  modest. 
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Instrumental  Virtue 

Liberal  Purposes 

Historical  roots  of  Galston's  fear 

A more  practical  concern  motivates  Galston's  most  famous 
argument:  the  case  he  makes  for  the  "purposiveness"  of 

liberalism.  No  longer  concerning  himself  with  a just  city-in- 
speech, he  works  to  attain  the  best  practical  city  in  deed. 
A number  of  factors  motivate  his  turn.  First,  liberalism  has 
done  too  good  a job  of  instilling  critical  thinking  skills 
into  its  citizens.  In  some  sense,  it  has  overemphasized  an 
intrinsic  liberal  virtue.  In  Liberal  Purposes,  he  rightly 
sees  liberalism  as  the  victor  in  a struggle  of  political 
ideologies.  Liberalism  has  won,  but  because  it  has  demanded 
an  unconditional  surrender  from  tradition,  it  finds  itself  in 
a precarious  position.  Galston  wants  to  save  liberalism  from 
itself.  Liberalism's  critical  posture  toward  inherited 

worldviews  may  turn  its  penetrating  gaze  inward,  he  worries. 
Liberals  have  followed  Mill's  advice.  They  have  sought  to 
instill  in  the  masses  a healthy  skepticism  of  even  the  most 
venerated  principles.  As  Galston  details,  liberalism  recently 
has  cast  ideals  such  as  equal  opportunity,  religion, 
traditional  morality  in  a skeptical  light,  and  it  has  at  times 
demanded  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  difference. 
Unfortunately,  liberalism  is  now  among  the  principles  in 
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question.  The  mass  media  that  Mill  foresaw  would  disseminate 
public  opinion  has  now  disseminated  skepticism.  The  bumper 
stickers  once  reading  "Question  authority"  now  read  "Question 
liberalism."  Galston's  project,  then,  is  to  rejuvenate  the 
sense  of  public  fidelity  to  liberalism.  He  wants  to  use 
instrumental  virtue  to  dull  the  senses  ever  so  slightly. 

Galston  writes  in  part  in  response  to  Rawls,  whose 
"justice  as  fairness"  theory  he  labels  "a  systematic  effort  to 
discard,  as  morally  arbitrary  or  irrelevant,  precisely  those 
features  of  human  life  on  which  the  claims,  and  the  self- 
respect,  of  the  working  class  rested"  (162) . In  contemporary 
America,  the  cultural  and  academic  elite  have  taken  too 
Millian  a self-understanding.  Their  benign  tutelage,  their 
assault  on  inherited  doctrine,  has  produced  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  Mill  intended:  it  has  disengaged 
the  very  people  Mill  wants  to  cultivate.  This  accounts  for 
the  "national  electoral  disasters  of  contemporary  liberalism" 
(162).  Though  Galston's  own  analysis  proved  a vindication  of 
equal  opportunity,  many  more  radical  analyses  have  not.  Such 
assaults  on  what  the  masses  hold  dear  have  had  a profoundly 
alienating  effect.  In  their  concern  for  free-thinking  and  for 
the  least  advantaged  members  of  society,  Galston  argues, 
liberal  elites  in  America  have  cut  themselves  off  from  working 


class  values: 
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For  it  is  the  American  working  class  that  clings 
most  fervently  to  the  principle  of  fair  equality 
of  opportunity,  to  desert  as  the  basis  of  distribution, 
to  ability,  effort  and  self-denial  as  the  bases  of 
desert.  (161) 

Rawls  wants  to  give  a pluralist  defense  of  anti- 
perfectionism. The  fact  of  pluralism  allows  us  to  agree  on 
some  things  such  as  free  and  equal  treatment,  for  we  do  not 
want  our  conception  of  the  good  to  lose  out  to  others. 
Galston  demonstrates  two  problems  with  emphasizing  as  wide  as 
possible  a pluralism.  First,  it  offends  those  groups  whose 
ways  of  life  reject  pluralism.  They  may  feel  as  though  their 
way  of  life  is  threatened  by  the  public  commitment  to 
pluralism.  Indeed,  they  may  be  right.  Groups  whose  survival 
depends  on  coercion  often  do  not  flourish  in  liberal  states, 
Rawls  acknowledges.  These  groups  will  feel  liberalism  as  an 
assault . 

Galston  sees  a more  serious  problem  with  the  emphasis  on 

pluralism,  however,  a practical  problem.  He  writes: 

The  civil  rights  movement  unleashed  a torrent  of 
new  demands  on  the  part  of  previously  marginalized 
groups.  . . A central  focus  of  social  policy 

became  a legitimation  of  difference.  This  movement 
toward  diversity  sparked  a concerned  reaction: 

Diversity  was  a fine  thing,  to  be  sure,  but  what 

then  was  the  glue  that  held  us  together  as  a society? 

(142) 

To  Galston,  Rawls'  emphasis  on  pluralism  and  diversity  can  be 
understood  in  this  context.  Rawls  has  responded  to  criticism, 
and  now  wants  to  base  his  new  political  theory  on  his 
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interpretation  of  our  public  culture.  Galston  sees  this  as  a 
wrongheaded  move:  political  philosophy  should  search  for  the 
truth  rather  than  doing  cultural  exegesis.  The  latter  is  the 
task  of  rhetoric.  At  any  rate,  Galston  believes  Rawls  to  have 
fundamentally  misinterpreted  American  public  culture, 
replacing  "claims  based  on  achievement  with  those  based  on 
existence"  (162).  To  Galston,  neutralist  liberalism, 
emphasis  on  diversity  and  the  like  are  the  theory  behind  the 
politics  which  experiences  a legitimation  crisis.  Thus, 
Galston 's  task  is  not  only  to  improve  upon  contemporary 
liberal  theory,  but  to  change  the  tenor  of  contemporary 
practical  politics. 

One  can  understand  contemporary  culture  wars  by 
considering  the  supportive  role  religion  has  historically 
played  in  American  liberalism,  and  the  uniquely  controversial 
position  in  which  traditional  morality  finds  itself  today. 
Quite  strikingly  in  Federalist  55,  Madison  believes  republican 
government  to  rely  on  virtue  more  than  any  other.  According 
to  both  Jefferson  and  Washington,  the  moral  behavior  of  the 
many  depends  upon  religious  belief,  regardless  of  whether 
there  is  a secular  rational  justification  of  morality.  The 
Founders  could  argue  for  religious  toleration,  because  as 
Tocqueville  would  later  observe,  "all  [sects]  preach  the  same 
morality"  (265)  . By  the  time  Tocqueville  arrives  on  the 
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scene,  Galston  explains,  America  had  become  a Protestant 
nation . 

This  Protestantism  was.  . . a focal  point  of  a set  of 

social  practices  and  understandings  that  formed  the 
identity  of  the  dominant  social  group  and  constituted 
the  standard  of  conduct  and  demeanor  for  all  others.  I 
shall  henceforth  refer  to  this  socioreligious 
Protestant  nexus  as  "traditional  morality."  (266) 

This  morality  carried  the  day  until  the  Civil  Rights 

Movement,  Galston  contends.  This  is  ironic,  because  Dr.  King 

and  other  civil  rights  leaders  were  moral  conservatives. 

However,  blades  also  wanted  to  legitimize  difference,  their 

own  cultural  history.  An  understandable  wish,  it  had 

unintended  consequences.  Galston  describes  the  civil  rights 

movement  as  "an  inspirational  metaphor  for  other  aggrieved 

groups"  who  also  sought  to  legitimize  difference.  These 

social  changes,  combined  with  the  Supreme  Court's  new  emphasis 

on  neutrality  and  the  baby  boomers'  preference  for  Emersonian 

individualism  over  Franlclin's  more  utilitarian  individualism, 

constituted  an  assault  on  traditional  morality.  A 

counterreaction  ensued,  and  the  country  found  itself  embroiled 

in  a culture  war. 

Taking  sides 

To  save  liberalism  from  culture  wars,  Galston  must 
construct  a liberalism  worth  saving.  He  begins  as  I have,  by 
condemning  attempts  to  collapse  any  discussion  of 
perfectionism  into  a simple  dichotomy  between  the  neutral  and 
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the  non-neutral.  One  is  not  disqualified  from  being  liberal 
merely  by  saying  more  about  the  human  good  than  that  it  be 
freely  chosen.  Liberalism  must  take  a side  in  the  debate  over 
the  human  good.  It  cannot  hover  above  the  fray;  it  cannot 
merely  referee. 

In  fact,  all  liberal  theory  does  take  sides,  Galston 
contends.  Even  anti-perfectionists,  those  who  would  not  say 
anything  about  the  substance  of  the  human  good,  do.  Liberals 
implicitly  commit  themselves  and  their  state  to  life, 
purposiveness,  and  rationality.  Galston  classifies  theorists 
such  as  Rawls  and  Dworkin  as  "weak  neutralists."  Their  theory 
of  the  human  good  is  minimal;  nonetheless,  they  are  committed. 

Now,  nobody  accuses  these  theorists  of  illiberality . 
Their  theory  certainly  contains  less  perfectionism  than  that 
of  the  optimistic  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  lists  virtue  as  both 
the  ends  and  means  of  good  government.  His  liberal  credentials 
are  beyond  reproach.  However,  the  perfectionist  elements  in 
these  theorists'  work  begs  the  question:  if  weak  neutralists 
are  liberal,  why  not  weak  perfectionists?  Galston  classifies 
his  own  purposive,  substantive  liberalism  as  a brand  of  weak 
perfectionism.  But  allowing  a weak  perfectionism  to  count  as 
liberal  immediately  raises  the  possibility  of  strong 
perfectionists  claiming  the  liberal  mantle.  At  this  point. 
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the  anti-perfectionist  complains,  the  word  "liberal"  ceases  to 
have  meaning. 

Antiliberals 

Galston  addresses  this  problem  by  putting  illiberal 
theory  on  display.  He  analyzes  the  work  of  three  critics  of 
liberalism.  In  so  doing  he  accomplishes  three  things:  he 
defends  liberal  theory  from  attack,  implies  the  superiority  of 
weak  perfectionism  to  weak  neutralism,  and  distinguishes 
liberal  from  illiberal  theory.  The  distinction  rests  on  the 
emphasis  each  illiberal  theorist  gives  to  one  value  over  all 
others.  Liberalism  refrains  from  this  because  putting  one 
value  on  a pedestal  endangers  other  important  values. 
Galston' s substantive  liberalism  does  the  best  job  of 
balancing  and  promoting  competing  values. 

For  example,  Michael  Walzer  values  democracy,  but  in  so 
doing  he  risks  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Liberal  democracy 
promotes  majority  rule,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  certain 
minority  rights. 

Robert  Unger  values  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  custom 
and  tradition.  Galston  criticizes  Unger's  theory  as  elitist 
and  potentially  totalitarian:  the  many  often  do  not 
experience  their  customs  and  traditions  as  oppressive. 
Rather,  they  find  meaning  and  security  in  custom.  Tradition 
only  appears  oppressive  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
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academic.  "Liberating"  the  many  comes  to  sound  ominously  like 
Rousseau's  advocacy  of  constraining  people  to  be  free. 
Tellingly,  Galstonian  liberalism  demonstrates  its  superiority 
to  Unger's  theory  by  refusing  to  posit  freedom  above  all  other 
values.  Freedom  is  vital,  crucial  to  liberalism,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  liberal  good.  Why  should  the  liberal  refrain 
from  valuing  even  freedom  over  all  others?  Because  "there's 
no  more  solace  in  the  total  liberation  of  fantasy  than  in 
total  repression.  . . the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  upset 
settled  patterns  of  behavior  does  not  mean  that  we  should  do 
so"  (58)  . 

The  case  of  freedom  illustrates  the  inescapably  pluralist 
component  of  liberalism.  Galston  describes  liberalism  as  "a 
basket  full  of  ideals  which  conflict  if  serious  effort  is  made 
to  recognize  any  one  fully"  (195).  In  Galston's  hands, 
liberalism  is  a moderate  ideology,  committed  not  to 
theoretical  purity  but  to  the  dignity  in  the  lives  of  ordinary 
people . 

Galston  finally  examines  Alasdair  MacIntyre's 
Aristotelian  critique  of  liberalism.  According  to  MacIntyre 
(contra  Unger),  liberalism  is  hostile  to  tradition  and 
therefore  to  a coherent  account  of  the  virtues.  It  is  the 
political  instantiation  of  emotivism,  the  philosophy  in  which 
moral  discourse  degenerates  into  manipulation.  As  religious 
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fundamentalists  long  for  the  God-fearing  TVmerica  of  the  1950s, 
MacIntyre  longs  for  the  coherent  conception  of  virtue  made 
possible  by  the  Aristotelian  tradition.  But  liberalism  is 
itself  a tradition,  Galston  argues,  and  it  has  traditionally 
relied  upon  a modest  set  of  virtues  to  support  it.  To  further 
emphasize  virtue  posits  it  above  and  in  conflict  with  other 
liberal  values.  Galston  writes:  "Extremism  in  defense  of 
virtue  is  no  virtue"  (70) . 

Neutrality 

But  neither  is  extremism  in  defense  of  neutrality. 
Galston  argues:  "No  form  of  political  life  can  be  justified 
without  some  view  of  what  is  good  for  individuals"  (79) . He 
examines  three  ways  in  which  "neutrality  provide [s]  a 
justification  for  the  liberal  state"  : skepticism,  fear  of 
coercion,  and  diversity.  According  to  Galston,  each  attempt 
fails . 

Galston  dispenses  with  skepticism  most  easily.  On  this 
account,  no  one  can  know  which  way  of  life  is  best,  which 
theory  of  the  good  has  the  most  merit.  Unfortunately 
relativism  does  not  lead  to  tolerance.  The  skeptic  has  no 
reason  to  prefer  peace-lovers  to  cannibals.  He  has  cannot 
oppose  totalitarianism  on  principled  grounds. 

Galston  turns  to  Kant  in  order  to  evaluate  the  liberal 
fear  of  coercion.  Kant  serves  as  an  excellent  advocate  of 
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neutrality,  since  he  boldly  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
creating  a state  capable  of  governing  a race  of  intelligent 
devils.  As  we  have  seen,  Kant's  moral  and  political  theory  do 
not  really  match.  He  combines  "an  ethics  of  positive  freedom 
with  a politics  of  negative  freedom"  (83) . The  two  types  of 
freedom  conflict  unacceptably,  such  as  when  Kant  rejects  the 
possibility  of  a people  creating  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  which  binds  their  descendants.  He  does  so  for 
the  following  reason:  "if  human  beings  cannot,  as 
individuals,  deliberately  undercut  their  potential  for 
development,  they  cannot,  as  citizens  do  so  collectively" 
(83)  . 

The  moral  law  commands  individuals  to  realize  their 
potential.  It  invades  the  political  realm  in  this  particular 
example,  commanding  citizens  to  realize  their  potential  as 
well.  But  Galston  seems  to  be  wrong  here.  The  liberal  state 
prevents  its  citizens  from  collapsing  church  and  state  because 
doing  so  violates  the  rights  of  others,  including  those  who 
live  in  the  future.  Galston  seems  to  view  subsequent 
generations  of  citizens  as  somehow  extensions  of  the  present 
generation.  Doing  this,  however,  denies  the  separateness  of 
persons,  a fundamental  liberal  tenet. 

According  to  Galston,  Kant  really  does  not  argue  against 
the  tutelary  state  as  we  understand  it.  He  refuses  to  allow 
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state-enforced  happiness.  This  is  an  unenforceable  form  of 
paternalism.  However,  Kant  separates  happiness  and  virtue, 
and  he  describes  virtue  as  something  that  must  be  taught.  Of 
course,  Kant  believes  each  individual  must  act  autonomously  to 
obey  the  moral  law.  However,  Galston  contends,  the  capacity 
to  act  this  way  cannot  be  achieved  autonomously.  Galston 's 
criticism  of  Kant,  he  believes,  applies  to  all  neutralism: 
"To  say  that  rational  knowledge  of  the  good  life  is  available 
is  to  imply  both  that  one  ought  to  strive  to  lead  that  life 
and  that  one  is  harmed  by  deviating  from  it"  (85)  . 

Galston  realizes  that  one  might  answer  his  criticism  of 
Kant  by  giving  negative  freedom  "an  absolute,  lexical  priority 
over  the  good"  (85).  But  this  argument,  he  believes,  forgets 
why  we  value  freedom:  because  it  "permits  us  to  pursue  our 
good"  (85). 

Suppose  we  are  mistaken  about  what  is  good  for  us. 
Galston  does  not  believe  we  should  always  be  allowed  to  strive 
blindly.  There  may  be  times  when  we  require  assistance. 
"Freeing  an  individual  from  heroin  addiction  is  good  even 
though  the  afflicted  individual  may  not  consciously  will  his 
or  her  liberation"  (86)  . Of  course,  it  is  important  to 
freely  pursue  our  good,  and  better  to  achieve  it  freely  than 
not.  However,  Galston  does  deny  that  the  noncoerced  pursuit 
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of  the  bad  enjoys  "priority  in  principle  - that  is,  in  every 
case  - over  the  coerced  pursuit  of  the  good"  (87) . 

Thus  Galston  rejects  the  anti-perfectionist  claim  of 
neutrality.  Anti-perfectionists  hold  a position  referred  to 
earlier  as  weak  neutralism.  They  are  committed  to  life, 
rationality,  and  purposiveness.  Their  fear  of  coercion  is 
grounded  in  these  commitments.  But  Galston  does  not  believe 
they  have  made  enough  commitments.  Having  distinguished  the 
liberal  from  the  illiberal,  he  wants  to  make  liberalism  more 
substantive.  The  minimally  committed  liberal,  in  her  fear  of 
coercion,  wants  to  rely  on  such  concepts  as  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  in  order  to  help  individuals  live  good  lives.  The 
marketplace  metaphor  is  not  an  antiquated  metaphor  upon  which 
Mill  and  Holmes  could  rely  in  more  optimistic  times,  for 
Galston  quotes  Rawls: 

If  a conception  of  the  good  is  unable  to  endure  and 
gain  adherents  under  institutions  of  equal  freedom  and 
mutual  toleration,  one  must  question  whether  it  is  a 
viable  conception  of  the  good,  and  whether  its  passing 
is  to  be  regretted.  (95) 

Galston  rejects  the  notion  that  only  "'undeserving'"  ways  of 
life  dying  out  as  "unworthy  of  serious  social  philosophy" 
(96).  Indeed,  he  worries,  "seductively  undemanding"  ways  of 
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life  make  the  existence  of  worthwhile  ways  of  life  quite 
precarious . 

Liberal  goods 

Having  forged  a path  for  a substantive,  minimally 
perfectionist  liberalism,  distinguished  it  from  and  showed  its 
superiority  to  illiberalism,  Galston  articulates  its 
substance.  He  lists  what  he  perceives  to  be  the  goods  of  the 
liberal  regime.  These  goods  do  not  constitute  all  of  what  is 
worthwhile  in  life  or  society;  they  are  merely  the  goods  a 
liberal  state  attempts  to  encourage.  Like  more  neutral 
liberal  theory,  he  notes  the  relevance  of  "a  deep  common 
experience  of  the  bad,"  a summum  malum,  for  his  theory. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  state  comes  to  be  for  the 
sake  of  mere  life,  but  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  good  life. 
Adopting  an  Aristotelian  stance,  Galston  lists  existence  and 
developed  existence  as  the  first  two  elements  of  the  human 
good.  Describing  existence  as  a good  squares  with  the 
opinions  of  the  many,  and  it  also  fills  the  void  left  by  what 
Galston  sees  as  a theological  dichotomy  between  faith  and 
despair.  For  the  religious,  if  God  exists  and  Providence  is 
real,  life  is  not  futile.  However,  without  Providence  a 
former  believer  loses  herself  in  nihilism.  Galston  wants  to 
follow  the  existentialists  he  praises  in  Kant  and  the  Problem 


of  History  by  describing  life  as  worthwhile  with  or  without 
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Providence.  Thus,  he  includes  mere  existence  as  an  element  of 
the  human  good. 

Galston  appeals  to  our  moral  intuitions  in  defending 
developed  existence.  When  a human  being  does  not  realize  her 
full  potential,  we  lament.  We  see  birth  defects  as  tragic. 
In  defense  of  this  notion,  Galston  attacks  the  following 
Rousseauan  charge:  development  causes  misery  and  alienation; 
it  heightens  self-consciousness,  causing  one  to  relentlessly 
and  endlessly  dread  and  resent  her  mortality.  This  argument 
begs  the  question,  Galston  argues,  of  whether  one  can  equate 
the  worth  of  an  activity  with  the  happiness  flowing  from  it. 
As  he  argues  above,  many  worthwhile  activities,  perhaps  even 
the  most  important  human  actions  such  as  moral  struggle,  may 
not  make  people  happy. 

A Rousseau  may  paint  a portrait  of  competent, 
sophisticated  but  "devilish"  economic  agents.  Against  this 
caricature,  Galston  cites  the  virtues  of  many  intelligent 
people.  The  sophisticated  may  even  be  religious,  he  notes. 
The  most  articulate  believer  may  provide  comfort  for  the  other 
faithful  with  her  nuanced  defense  of  belief.  Additionally, 
those  who  obey  their  inclinations  will  often  find  themselves 
struggling  against  others  who  act  the  same  way.  Here  we  see 
the  argument  of  Hegel  and  Kant:  as  human  life  develops. 
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intelligent  people  learn  the  irrationality  of  war  and 
conflict . 

Galston  also  includes  reason  as  an  element  of  the  human 
good.  Reason,  he  contends,  supplies  the  motivation  for  moral 
acts.  With  Kant,  he  sees  free  moral  action  as  the  obedience 
to  self-made  laws.  Furthermore,  rejecting  reason  makes  us 
animals.  Reason  distinguishes  the  human  being.  It  also 
secures  agreement  to  difficult  questions,  and  it  explains 
behavior.  Now,  Galston  will  later  defend  the  right  to  live  an 
unexamined  life.  This  is  because  liberal  goods  exist  in  a 
certain  degree  of  tension  with  one  another.  Attempts  to 
realize  any  one  fully,  he  argues,  brings  it  into  conflict  with 
another.  The  liberal  state  should  not  try  to  force  all  its 
citizens  to  fully  develop  their  reasoning  powers.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  goods  must  be  attained  by  all  citizens,  Galston 
cautions,  only  by  most. 

Purposiveness,  which  is  part  of  the  list  of  the  weak 
neutralists,  is  an  additional  element  of  Galston' s good.  To 
this  he  adds  freedom.  Certainly  Rawls  and  Dworkin  see  freedom 
as  a liberal  good.  Galston  describes  freedom  as 
instrumentally  good  for  the  attainment  of  purposes.  It  allows 
for  self-determination  and  integrity,  "the  individual's 
ability  to.  . . take  responsibility  for,  his  or  her  deeds" 


(175) . 
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Society,  "the  network  of  significant  relations  we 
establish  with  others"  (16),  is  also  important.  Without  these 
relations,  Galston  contends,  most  of  us  feel  deprived. 
Finally,  he  includes  subjective  satisfaction.  He  recalls 
Mill's  preference  for  the  unhappy  Socrates  over  the  happy  pig, 
but  rejoins:  "it  is  also  better,  ceteris  paribus,  to  be 
Socrates  satisfied  than  Socrates  dissatisfied"  (177). 

Galston  describes  his  theory  of  the  good  as  "deliberately 
thin,  " but  it  does  rule  out  certain  ways  of  life  such  as 
nihilism  and  barbarism.  More  importantly,  he  believes  the 
anti-perfectionist  will  have  to  admit  the  broad  diversity  for 
which  his  theory  allows.  He  concerns  himself  with  remaining 
liberal  - he  does  not  want  to  say  too  much  about  the  good  - 
moreso  than  being  adequately  perfectionist. 

Liberal  virtues 

Galston  also  posits  a specific  list  of  liberal  virtues 
needed  to  promote  the  liberal  good.  More  specifically,  he 
wants  his  virtues  to  support  liberal  institutions,  which  he 
sees  as  imperilled.  He  seeks  to  find  a mean  between  two 
extremes.  He  does  not  want  to  perch  the  fate  of  the  polis 
precariously  on  the  hope  of  better  motives.  Neither  will  he 
attempt  the  rather  hubristic  Kantian  project  of  constructing 
a foolproof  set  of  institutions  capable  of  governing  a race  of 
devils.  By  seeking  to  avoid  the  former  extreme,  he 
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acknowledges  Madison's  words  of  caution:  if  men  were  angels, 

there  would  be  no  need  for  government.  Aristotle's  insight 
underlies  Galston's  second  precaution.  If  not  completely, 
government  must  exist  at  least  in  part  for  the  sake  of 

I 

character  development.  To  neglect  contingent  human  character 

to  the  extent  that  only  the  lowest  potentialities  are  realized 

an  unnatural  process  indeed  - is  certainly  to  fail 

politically,  even  if  the  demons  are  domesticated. 

Galston  initially  understands  virtue,  then,  as  both  the 

ends  and  means  of  good  government.  However,  he  spends  much 

more  time  discussing  the  instrumental  virtues,  "means  to  the 

preservation  of  liberal  societies  and  institutions"  (220). 

His  government  does  not  attempt  to  be  tutelary. 

The  claim  is  much  more  modest:  that  the  operation  of 

liberal  institutions  is  affected  in  important  ways  by 
the  character  of  its  citizens  (and  leaders) , and  that 
at  some  point,  the  attenuation  of  individual  virtue 
will  create  pathologies  with  which  liberal  political 
contrivances,  however  technically  perfect  their  design, 
simply  cannot  cope.  (217) 

To  some  degree,  Galston  is  merely  Hobbes  once  removed.  Hobbes 
sees  virtue  as  contributing  to  comfortable  living.  Galston's 
virtue  helps  support  the  regime  which  makes  comfortable  living 
most  likely.  He  compares  his  own  weak  perfectionism  to  Rawls' 
most  recent  writings,  for  Rawls  "has  placed  increased  emphasis 
on  the  development  and  exercise  of  'moral  personality'  as  an 
intrinsic  good  or  end  in  itself"  (219).  Rawls'  theory  has 
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moved  from  seeing  virtue  as  nearly  irrelevant  to  making  it  an 
end  (intrinsic) . Galston  takes  pains  to  confine  his 
discussion,  for  the  most  part,  to  virtue  as  means. 

Galston 's  pluralistic  understanding  necessitates  a rather 
lengthy  list  of  virtues  deemed  necessary  for  supporting 
liberalism  within  a number  of  arenas.  Galston  begins  with  the 
instrumental,  general  virtues:  courage,  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  loyalty.  Liberal  society,  characterized  by  individualism 
and  diversity,  requires  fidelity  to  family  and  toleration  of 
difference.  Liberal  economy  relies  on  and  engenders  the 
entrepreneurial  virtues  of  imagination,  initiative,  and 
determination,  the  organizational  virtues  of  punctuality  and 
reliability,  and  more  generally  the  work  ethic,  delay  of 
gratification,  and  adaptability  to  change. 

Galston  also  lays  out  the  instrumental  political  virtues 
required  for  effective  citizenship,  leadership,  and  public 
behavior.  Liberal  citizenship  in  a representative  democracy 
rests  on  the  virtue  of  discernment:  citizens  must  discern  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  talents  of  prospective  candidates  for 
office.  The  experience  of  the  deficit  also  suggests  a need 
for  moderation  of  demands  and  a willingness  for  short-term 
sacrifice.  These  virtues  of  citizenship,  he  argues,  check 
self-interest  without  suppressing  it. 
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Liberal  leaders  require  their  own  set  of  virtues.  They 
must  be  patient,  for  making  good  policy  in  a country  with 
diverse,  vocal  interests  is  a slow-going  process. 
Additionally,  they  must  be  visionary,  able  to  "forge  a sense 
of  common  purpose  against  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  an 
individualistic  and  fragmented  society"  (226) . Third,  they 
must  be  responsible,  working  within  the  constraints  set  by 
public  opinion,  yet  insisting  on  long-term  interest  over 
short-term  inclination.  Additionally,  the  institutions  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  rely  on  the  Federalist- 
articulated  virtues  of  "optimism  and  energy, " "deliberative 
excellence  and  civility, " and  "impartiality  and  interpretive 
skill"  respectively.  Finally,  liberal  leaders  and  citizens 
must  be  committed  to  the  public  resolution  of  disputes  and  to 
narrowing  the  gap  between  principles  and  practice. 

Liberal  theory  also  conceives  of  a smaller  set  of  virtues 
as  ends  towards  which  individuals  should  strive,  Galston 
notes:  "The  question  is  whether  there  is  a conception  of  the 
virtuous  or  excellent  individual  linked  intrinsically  with 
liberal  theory  and  seen  as  valuable,  not  instrumentally,  but 
for  its  own  sake"  (229).  "Intrinsic  liberal  excellence" 
includes  Lockean  self-direction,  Kantian  obedience  of  duty, 
and  Emersonian  individuality.  A mature  individual  must  find 
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a way  to  balance  these  virtues,  which  can  potentially  conflict 
with  each  other  as  well  as  the  instrumental  virtues. 

Tellingly,  however,  Galston  now  has  much  less  to  say 
about  the  intrinsic  than  the  instrumental  liberal  virtues. 
Formerly  concerned  with  the  attainment  of  the  human  good,  he 
now  wants  merely  to  save  liberalism  and  its  way  of  life. 
Furthermore,  unlike  the  instrumental  virtues,  the  intrinsic 
virtues  tend  to  clash.  They  may  also  clash  with  the 
instrumental  virtues.  Galston  does  not  believe  the  liberal 
"good  man"  to  necessarily  be  a good  citizen.  The  Emersonian 
feels  institutions  as  confining;  the  Kantian  obeys  political 
law  only  if  it  accords  with  the  moral  law;  the  Lockean  is 
unwilling  to  die  for  his  country.  Though  he  does  not  say  it, 
Galston 's  emphasis  on  and  overriding  concern  for  the 
instrumental  virtues  suggests  that  they  would  win  out  in  such 
clashes . 

While  a healthy  offering  of  the  instrumental  virtues 
helps  the  liberal  polity,  Galston' s account  of  the  intrinsic 
virtues  almost  conveys  a sense  of  dread.  Galston  rightly 
describes  himself  as  a worried  liberal  rather  than  a 
communitarian.  He  is  liberal  because  he  is  at  bottom 
concerned  with  protecting  the  most  fundamental  rights.  He 
demonstrates  this  worry  by  compiling  such  a lengthy  list  of 
citizen  virtues  required  to  protect  these  rights.  He  no 
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longer  constructs  his  theory  for  the  sake  of  the  good  life, 
nor  mere  life.  Galston  wants  his  theory  to  help  preserve  the 
kind  of  life  made  possible  by  liberalism:  call  it  the  decent 
lif  e . 

Civic  education 

Kymlicka  believes  in  liberal  society's  capacity 
sufficiently  to  engender  the  virtues  necessary  for  its 
survival.  On  this  question  Galston  cites  evidence  supporting 
an  optimistic,  a neutralist,  and  a pessimistic  conclusion. 
However,  the  more  negative  evidence  - the  existence  of  crime, 
family  breakdown,  and  the  like  together  with  the  possibility 
that  these  problems  may  be  encouraged  by  the  structure  of 
American  liberalism  - troubles  Galston  sufficiently  for  him  to 
want  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  attempt  to  "repair  our 
tattered  social  fabric"  (237).  This  concern  in  part  motivates 
Galston 's  project.  In  his  introduction,  he  writes:  "To  say 
that  liberal  orders  need  their  own  excellences  and  virtues  is 
not  to  say  that  they  reliably  generate  them"  (11). 

Thus  auxiliary  measures  must  be  taken  to  generate  virtue. 
Galston  favors  a civic  education,  which  would  affirm  and 
buttress  liberal  institutions,  over  a philosophical  education. 
The  latter  would  leave  these  institutions,  like  everything 
else,  open  to  question.  Again,  Galston  stresses  the  needs  of 
the  liberal  polity  over  individual  flourishing.  A civic 
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education  engenders  a sense  of  loyalty  to  the  regime  and  its 

central  influences.  One  who  receives  a philosophic  education 

might  be  a better  person  (though  not  necessarily) , but  one  who 

receives  a civic  education  will  be  a better  liberal  citizen. 

Regardless  of  the  truth  of  revisionist  history,  civic 

education  requires  "a  nobler,  moralizing  history:  a pantheon 

of  heroes  who  confer  legitimacy  on  central  institutions  and 

are  worthy  of  emulation"  (244). 

Galston  fears  a philosophical  education  because  he 

believes  it  will  expose  the  naked  underbelly  of  noble  lies 

supporting  liberal  politics.  He  writes: 

The  pursuit  of  truth  -scientific,  historical,  moral,  or 
whatever  - can  undermine  structures  of  socially  central 
belief.  . . On  the  practical  level,  few  individuals 

will  come  to  embrace  the  core  commitments  of  liberal 
society  through  a process  of  rational  inquiry.  (1991: 
242) 

Here  Galston  seems  to  almost  fear  the  intrinsic  liberal 
virtues.  A noble  individual,  seeking  to  actualize  his  highest 
potentialities,  might  reject  liberalism  and  work  against  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  character.  If  the  individual,  having 
rejected  liberalism,  possesses  a Kantian  concern  for  duty,  she 
might  feel  compelled  to  resist  the  polis.  A proper  education 
must  bolster  the  polis,  even  at  the  expense  of  rational 
inquiry . 

Civic  education's  purpose  is  "the  formation  of 
individuals  who  can  effectively  conduct  their  lives  within. 
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and  support,  their  political  communities"  (243)  . For  Galston, 
it  must  go  beyond  mere  deliberation,  which  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  a pure  democracy.  In  American  liberal 

democracy,  tolerance  of  different  life  plans  should  be 
encouraged.  Further,  citizens  should  be  encouraged  to  orient 
their  judgments  to  their  long-term  interests,  rather  than 
their  momentary  inclinations.  Finally,  citizens  should  be 
willing  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  experts  in  particular 
areas  in  which  they  are  not  equipped  to  make  the  appropriate 
judgments.  The  practice  of  liberal  politics  often  does  not 
sufficiently  encourage  these  habits;  thus,  a civic  education 
must  do  so. 

Galston  wants  his  civic  education  to  improve  what  he 

fears  are  increasingly  irresponsible  liberal  citizens.  He  is 

at  his  most  anxious,  or  even  his  most  communitarian,  when  he 

yearns  for  a balance  between  rights  and  responsibilities: 

Individuals  must  be  willing  to  surrender  whatever 
portion  of  these  rights  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
requirements  of  public  order  and  institutional 
perpetuation.  . . If  citizenship  means  anything,  it 

means  a package  of  benefits  and  burdens  shared,  and 
accepted,  by  all.  (250) 

Galston  posits  a tension  between  the  individual  and 
society.  Individuals  have  certain  responsibilities  to  the 
increasingly  fragile,  rights-protecting  state.  This  includes 
the  responsibility  to  submit  to  a civic  education;  however, 
Galston  is  willing  to  make  exceptions.  He  does  not  allow 
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himself  to  slide  down  the  slippery  slope  by  fallaciously 
assuming  a few  exceptions  will  lead  to  a deluge  of 
disobedience.  Allowing  tax  loopholes  to  some  has  not 
prevented  taxes  from  being  paid.  So  long  as  an  exception  will 
not  cause  a large  number  of  others  to  shun  their  duty,  Galston 
will  consider  it.  He  calls  this  basis  for  making  judgments 
the  "ripple  effect." 

For  example,  Galston  is  willing  to  except  Amish  children 
from  his  civic  education.  Although  Amish  feel  no  particular 
affection  for  liberalism,  their  habits  are  consistent  with  its 
minimum  requirements.  Amish  beliefs  do  not  cause  members  to 
harm  or  otherwise  violate  the  rights  of  others.  An  Amish 
education  serves  as  something  of  a substitute  for  a habituated 
fidelity  to  liberal  principles.  Amy  Gutman  is  unsatisfied 
with  this  position.  She  believes  all  children  should  be 
equipped  to  evaluate  different  ways  of  life;  thus,  the  Amish 
should  receive  a philosophic  education.  Galston  disagrees  for 
two  reasons.  First,  as  noted,  he  does  not  believe  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  critically  evaluate  liberalism.  They 
should  support  it.  Though  he  believes  in  liberalism,  he  also 
believes  it  naive  to  think  everyone  will  agree  with  him  if 
they  are  presented  with  liberalism  as  merely  one  of  many  ways 
of  life  from  which  to  choose.  The  liberal  state  needs 
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citizens'  support,  and  this  is  Galston's  central  concern.  One 

may  admire  Gutman's  Socratic  commitment,  he  grants: 

As  philosophic  conclusions,  these  commitments  have 
much  to  recommend  them.  The  question,  though,  is 
whether  the  liberal  state  is  justified  in  building 
them  into  its  system  of  public  education.  The  answer 
is  that  it  cannot  do  so  without  throwing  its  weight 
behind  a conception  of  the  human  good  unrelated  to 
the  functional  needs  of  its  sociopolitical  institutions 
and  at  odds  with  the  deep  beliefs  of  many  of  its 
citizens.  (254) 

Galston's  position  is  essentially  consistent  with  Locke's 
in  Essay  Concerning  Toleration.  Both  tolerate  religious 
positions  which  they  view  as  harmless.  In  religious  matters, 
Locke  allows  for  freedom  of  conscience  so  long  as  conscience 
does  not  cause  one  to  harm  another.  Zealots  may  sacrifice 
cattle  (so  long  as  there  is  no  beef  shortage) ; they  may  not 
sacrifice  babies.  Using  this  reasoning,  Galston  can  arguably 
distinguish  the  Amish  from  members  of  more  violence-prone 
religious  sects.  Liberalism  has  nothing  to  fear  from  children 
who  grow  up  to  be  Amish;  it  should  definitely  fear  children 
who  grow  up  to  be  terrorists. 

The  Amish  fear  civic  education's  undermining  effects  on 
their  community.  If  their  children  are  taught  to  question  by 
a liberal  education  and  exposed  to  the  charms  of  secular 
society  at  too  young  an  age,  they  will  be  unlikely  to  adopt 
the  Amish  way  of  life.  According  to  Galston,  their  fears  are 
legitimate  and  should  be  respected:  "As  a political  matter. 
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liberal  freedom  entails  the  right  to  live  unexamined  as  well 
as  examined  lives"  (254).  Amish  have  what  he  wants  liberal 
citizens  to  have:  "unshakable  personal  commitments."  They 
have  the  right  to  lead  unexamined  lives.  Indeed,  "the 
greatest  threat  to  children.  . . is  not  that  they  will  believe 
something  too  deeply,  but  that  they  will  believe  in  nothing  at 
all"  (255)  . Galston  wants  citizens  to  have  the  right  to 
choose  between  different  ways  of  life,  but  it  must  be  a 
meaningful  choice.  Without  strong  initial  conviction,  one's 
choice  is  mere  whim.  The  man  who  has  never  stood  for  anything 
does  not  understand  the  important  implications  of  the  choices 
he  makes.  He  is  unlikely  to  follow  through,  and  be  committed 
to  the  choices  he  makes.  Aristotle  explains  the  importance  of 
making  a young  person  passionately  want  to  do  good  things, 
even  before  he  fully  understands  his  yearning.  Conviction 
builds  the  character  necessary  to  make  good  decisions,  and  to 
understand  their  gravity. 

Religion 

In  addition  to  civic  education,  Galston  argues  for 
respecting  America's  religious  tradition  as  a way  of  restoring 
liberal  legitimacy.  Each  side  in  this  struggle  needs  to 
moderate  their  position  and  tone.  Liberals  must  remember  that 
the  rights  they  cherish  ground  themselves  in  self-discipline 


and  self-restraint. 


Religious  conservatives  must  recognize 
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what  portion  of  their  creed  has  to  remain  private.  In  finding 
a middle  ground  between  extremes,  substantive  liberalism 
should  "oppose  unfettered  individual  choice  and  state 
coercion"  (259) . 

Galston  makes  his  argument  in  two  steps.  First,  he 
exposes  the  analogy  between  Lockean  religious  toleration  and 
contemporary  moral  tolerance  as  false.  Galston  summarizes 
Locke's  Letter  Concerning  Toleration  in  the  following  way: 
one  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  regarding  religious 
matters.  Even  if  one  did  know  the  truth,  coercing  others  into 
correct  belief  would  not  work.  Even  if  it  would  work,  it 
would  still  be  wrong.  According  to  Galston,  Locke's  argument 
contradicts  contemporary  neutrality  among  competing  life  plans 
in  three  ways.  First,  the  government  may  take  a position  in 
a moral  debate  without  coercing  people  into  agreement. 
Tolerance  does  not  require  neutral  public  discourse.  It 
allows  for  persuasion.  Second,  contemporary  neutrality 
differs  from  Locke's  because  moral  matters  are  not  unknowable 
in  the  same  way  as  religious  matters.  Finally,  the  civil 
authority  does  not  have  to  tolerate  opinions  contrary  to  rules 
necessary  for  preserving  civil  society.  The  distinction 
between  religious  and  moral  neutrality,  Galston  believes, 
creates  a space  for  "legitimate  public  discourse  that  can  help 
sustain  the  liberal  polity"  (262) . The  central  concern,  here 
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as  with  civic  education,  is  with  protecting  and  preserving 
liberalism  rather  than  finding  the  truth  or  creating  good 
people . 

Galston  is  correct  to  look  at  religion's  role  in  7\merican 
liberalism,  but  he  takes  a one-sided  view.  Throughout  our 
history,  devout  Christians  who  are  partisans  of  traditional 
morality  have  grounded  criticism  of  injustice  in  their  faith. 
Abolitionists  believed  in  traditional  morality.  Proponents  of 
the  social  gospel  such  as  Walter  Rauschenbusch  went  so  far  as 
to  condemn  capitalism  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  Galston 
notes,  the  civil  rights  leaders  were  proponents  of  traditional 
morality.  Although  some  Christians  have  been  offended  by 
social  change  in  recent  years,  many  have  championed  it. 

Galston  believes  the  proper  reaction  to  the  culture  wars 
includes  a respect  for  America's  religious  heritage  and 
traditional  values.  He  argues  for  a functional 
traditionalism,  which  links  traditional  values  with  the  needs 
of  the  state.  With  Jefferson,  he  believes  liberty  to  rest,  to 
some  extent,  on  individual  morality.  Again,  though  he  is 
personally  concerned  with  morality  per  se,  he  focuses  most 
centrally  on  preserving  liberalism.  He  writes:  "Liberalism. 

. . must  seek  to  minimize,  if  it  cannot  wholly  eliminate,  the 
role  of  personal  moral  sentiment  in  coercive  public  policy" 


(280) . 


One  wonders  whether  his  unease  costs  him  here. 
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Functional  traditionalism  concerns  itself  not  with  the  truth 
of  particular  beliefs,  but  on  their  social  utility.  Church 
goers  obey  the  laws;  thus,  religion  should  be  supported.  Can 
such  a transparent  posture  regain  the  political  support,  or  at 
least  the  tolerance,  of  conservative  Christians?  Perhaps  a 
look  at  how  Galston  plans  to  translate  functional 
traditionalism  into  public  policy  will  suggest  an  answer 
Public  Policy 
Moment  of  silence 

Galston  has  made  an  effort  to  say  more  about  matters  of 
public  policy  than  most  perfectionist  writers.  I would  like 
to  look  at  three  issues  he  has  addressed:  prayer  in  school, 

gambling,  and  divorce. 

Galston  argues  for  a middle  course  on  school  prayer  with 
a moment  of  silence.  He  hopes  to  avoid  giving  offense  to 
either  civil  libertarians  or  the  religious  right.  A moment  of 
silence  encourages  reflection,  but  does  not  violate  the  rights 
of  the  non-believer.  One  who  wants  to  pray  in  school  can  use 
the  moment  of  silence.  However,  she  does  not  have  to,  and 
probably  will  not  feel  more  than  a little  pressure  to  do  so. 
Compared  with  the  very  direct  pressures  to  engage  in  such 
anti-social  activities  as  drug  use  and  pre-marital  sex,  a 
moment  of  silence  is  quite  unintrusive. 

Alfonse  Damico  objects  to  the  type  of  argument  Galston 
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uses  for  a moment  of  silence.  He  writes: 

Notice.  . . that  Galston  does  here  what  he  elsewhere 

and  rather  constantly  says  is  impossible.  Namely,  he 
defends  the  state's  policy  in  this  case  because  it  is 
"neutral,"  does  "not  favor"  or  is  independent  of 
any  particular  conception  of  the  good.  (13) 

Damico's  worry  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  Galston  takes 

great  theoretical  pains  to  justify  policies  as  unintrusive  as 

a moment  of  silence.  If  Galston  is  not  going  to  propose 

anything  which  departs  from  state  neutrality,  why  argue  at 

such  length  for  liberalism's  "purposiveness?"  This  objection 

does  not  seem  fair,  making  it  impossible  for  Galston  to 

propose  anything  which  the  anti-perfectionist  can  stomach.  If 

Galston  were  to  go  so  far  as  advocating  prayer  in  school,  he 

would  obviously  be  taken  to  task  as  illiberal,  too  strong  a 

perfectionist.  Since,  he  does  not,  Damico  chides  him  for 

being  too  weak  a perfectionist,  for  being  liberal. 

But  this  is  not  Damico's  most  serious  concern.  Perhaps 

Galston  is  not  playing  his  entire  hand.  Maybe  he  is  merely 

laying  the  groundwork  for  a stronger  perfectionism,  which  he 

will  introduce  when  his  theory  has  gained  support.  But  Damico 

does  not  really  suspect  Galston  of  such  sinister  motives.  Of 

more  serious  concern  is  the  use  someone  else  might  make  of 

Galstonian  liberalism:  "And  while  [Galston]  clearly  would  not 

carry  the  argument  as  far  as,  say  the  Moral  Majority  does,  it 
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is  not  clear  that  his  theory  possesses  the  (principled) 
resources  to  block  this  move"  (13) . 

Damico  succinctly  articulates  the  central  concern  of  the 
anti-perfectionist:  the  slippery  slope  from  weak  to  strong 
perfectionism.  This  theory  looks  innocent  enough  now,  we  are 
warned,  but  just  wait.  Totalitarianism  is  only  just  around 
the  bend.  Galston  answers  the  fears  succinctly,  if 
unsatisfactorily  for  the  anxious:  "Just  because  liberalism 
was  born  in  fear  does  not  mean  it  has  to  stay  there."  The 
problems  facing  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  even  Berlin  differ  from 
today's.  Liberalism  has  aged,  and  if  it  wants  to  meet 
contemporary  challenges  it  must  mature.  It  must  face  up  to 
its  own  pathologies,  particularly  when  they  pose  a greater 
threat  than  the  demons  of  the  past.  A moment  of  silence  does 
not  lead  inevitably  toward  theocracy,  but  Galston  hopes  it 
will  shore  up  a more  substantive  liberalism. 

Gambling 

State-sponsored  gambling  is  another  area  where  Galston 
attempts  to  walk  a political  tightrope.  As  he  describes, 
states  have  increasingly  turned  to  gambling  as  a source  of 
needed  revenue.  People  will  gamble  anyway,  the  argument  runs, 
so  the  money  they  spend  might  as  well  be  put  to  good  use. 
Gambling  represents  a golden  opportunity  to  generate  revenue 
at  a time  when  the  states  are  having  to  incur  added 
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responsibilities  and  taxpayers  are  more  and  more  stingy. 
Citizens  do  not  resent  the  lottery  like  they  do  the  income 
tax.  Nonetheless,  Galston  argues,  the  state  should  not 
benefit  from  what  most  people  see  as  a vice.  But  many  states 
go  further  than  merely  benefiting  from  gambling.  Tempted  by 
the  lure  of  more  easy  money,  states  begin  promoting  the 
practice.  This  is  anti-perfectionist,  quite  literally.  The 
state  tries  to  persuade  people  to  act  badly  in  order  to 
generate  revenue.  Galston  here  leaves  himself  room  to  work 
with  liberals  of  all  stripes:  weak  neutralists  or  weak 
perfectionists.  The  perfectionist  opposes  gambling  out  of  a 
concern  for  character.  The  neutralist  can  argue  against 
state-promoted  gambling  because  it  takes  sides  in  matters  of 
the  soul. 

Divorce 

Galston  has  been  a consistent  critic  of  no-fault  divorce. 
In  Liberal  Purposes,  he  advocates  drawing  out  the  divorce 
process  when  children  are  involved.  Children  of  divorce  are 
more  likely  to  become  bad  citizens.  Parents  must  be  forced  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  their  actions  on  their  children 
before  they  dissolve  their  matrimonial  unions.  In  these 
cases,  he  writes,  the  central  issue  is  "the  relationship 
between  family  structure  and  the  requirements  of  liberal 
politics"  (287) . He  has  more  recently  drawn  on  research  on 
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the  way  divorce  affects  children  when  no  abuse  is  involved: 

Correcting  for  the  effects  of  both  income  loss 
and  pre-divorce  conflict  between  parents,  divorce 
in  these  cases  has  an  independent,  negative  effect 
on  the  well-being  of  minor  children  along  a number 
of  key  dimensions:  school  performance,  high- 

school  completion,  college  attendance  and  graduation, 
labor-force  attachment  and  work  patterns,  depression 
and  other  psychological  illnesses,  crime  suicide, 
out-of-wedlock  births,  and  the  propensity  to  become 
divorced.  (1996a:  22) 

Galston  advocates  fighting  divorce  on  three  fronts: 
education  before  marriage,  more  pro-family  policy  during 
marriage,  and  finally  the  end  of  no-fault  divorce.  The 
"sensible,  moderate  alternative,"  he  argues,  is  consensual  no- 
fault divorce  (22)  combined  with  the  mild  braking  mechanisms 
described  above  when  minor  children  are  involved. 
Distinctively,  however,  Galston  is  silent  about  the 
vulnerability  of  liberal  institutions  to  the  problem  of 
divorce.  His  perfectionist  concern  here  is  with  the 
individuals  affected  by  neutralist  public  policy. 

Practical  Philosophy  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

Galston  may  have  this  in  mind  when  he  reemphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  individual  in  liberalism.  He  does  so  by 
reexamining  the  notion  of  rights.  Having  rejected  rights  as 
merely  provisional  in  1980,  Galston  takes  another  look  in 
1991.  He  may  have  found  his  own  arguments  lacking,  for  the 
second  take  involves  a fundamental  re-thinking.  Another 
explanation  for  his  rethinking  might  be  Aristotelian:  he 
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wants  to  preserve  opinion  where  it  is  tenable.  At  the  very 
least,  the  view  of  the  many  serves  as  a starting  point  from 
which  to  do  philosophy.  Much  American  political  opinion 
grounds  itself  in  the  notion  of  rights,  beginning  with  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  his  examination  of  rights,  Galston  traces 
their  development,  defends  them  from  communitarian  attack,  and 
demonstrates  their  conceptual  vulnerability  in  order  to 
construct  for  them  a more  legitimate  grounding. 

According  to  Galston,  rights  can  be  traced  back  to  three 
sources:  religious  conflict,  the  decline  of  feudalism  and 
aristocracy,  and  the  development  of  liberal  society.  The 
cruelty  of  religious  wars  moved  humanists  to  attempt  to 
"reduce  the  amount  of  cruelty  and  fear  in  the  world, " Hobbes 
to  construct  his  own  liberalism  of  self-preservation,  and 
Locke  to  advocate  tolerance  (1991:  217).  Locke  also 
influenced  the  development  of  property  rights  and  their 
emergence  as  superior  to  feudal  claims.  Finally,  the 
"conception  of  liberal  individuality"  found  in  the  work  of 
Mill  and  Emerson  was  "shaped  in  response  to  the  rise  of 
liberal  societies"  (220) . 

Theorists  variously  describe  rights  as  universal  or 
communal.  For  Galston,  the  latter  characterization 
contradicts  itself.  That  is,  it  makes  no  sense  to  claim 
rights  for  all  people,  but  then  defend  this  claim  as  merely 
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"the  way  we  see  things  around  here."  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  argues,  "announces  that  rights  claims  can 
(and  must)  be  addressed.  . . to  mankind  as  a whole"  (223) . 

Galston  goes  some  distance  toward  defending  rights  from 
communitarian  attack.  In  response  to  Sandel ' s ontological 
critique,  Galston  describes  the  liberal  self  as  encumbered  yet 
divided.  We  make  commitments,  but  as  Kymlicka  painstakingly 
maintains,  we  must  also  retain  the  capacity  to  view 
commitments  critically,  from  a distance.  Taylor,  Galston 
argues,  attacks  a straw  man  when  he  charges  liberalism  with 
being  atomistic.  Liberals  can  readily  admit  the  social  nature 
of  human  beings,  but  the  existence  of  rights  reminds  us  of  our 
separateness;  indeed,  rights  protect  our  separateness.  Rights 
do  not  undermine  friendship,  love,  or  other  aspects  of  our 
social  nature.  Rather,  they  provide  a leg  on  which  to  stand 
when  the  better  angels  of  our  nature  prove  unreliable. 

Galston  considers  the  short  shrift  given  to  duty  in 
liberal  theory.  Surprisingly,  given  his  argument  in  Liberal 
Purposes , he  sees  this  as  legitimate.  Rights  exist  almost 
exclusively  in  the  political  realm,  Galston  argues,  a point 
which  escapes  him  in  his  argument  against  the  right  to  do 
wrong.  Duty  can  flourish  more  fully  in  the  moral  realm. 
However,  rights  do  not  necessarily  make  us  self-maximizers, 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  enjoins  us  to  sacrifice 
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greatly  for  the  sake  of  rights.  We  have  a duty  to  protect 
rights,  the  end  of  our  government.  According  to  Liberal 
Purposes . however,  this  duty  may  be  more  extensive  than  is 
ordinarily  understood.  In  addition  of  being  willing  to  defend 
our  country  from  Communist  attack,  we  must  also  be  willing  to 
undergo  a civic  education  and  exercise  the  extensive  list  of 
instrumental  political  virtues. 

However,  rights  remain  problematic.  From  a moral  point 
of  view,  Galston  maintains  his  position  from  Justice  and  the 
Human  Good  that  individual  rights  do  not  have  absolute 
priority  over  the  needs  of  the  group.  He  writes:  " . . . 
At  some  point,  numbers  matter.  . . at  some  point  it  will  come 
to  seem  unreasonable  to  protect  A's  interest  in  X at  the 
expense  of  the  equivalent  interests  of  B,  C,  . . . N" 
(229) . When  one  person  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  ninety- 
nine,  she  does  not  die  for  the  sake  of  some  social  entity,  but 
for  the  sake  of  ninety-nine  individuals,  whose  interests  taken 
together  outweigh  her  own. 

Additionally,  while  politics  and  democracy  unite  us  and 
force  us  to  compromise  for  the  common  good,  Galston  notes, 
rights  divide  us.  They  make  us  intransigent,  demanding  a 
winner-take-all  victory.  The  right-bearer's  outlook  can  have 
a detrimental  effect  on  democracy.  Galston  writes: 

As  the  zone  of  individual  rights  expands,  the  space 

for  popular  determination  of  policy  contracts.  . . 
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[It]  is  questionable  as  a matter  of  theory  and 
in  practice  may  well  lead  to  an  erosion  of  support 
for  the  regime  of  basic  rights.  . . any  conception 

of  rights  that  leads  to  interminable  incursions  into 
the  public's  democratic  authority  will  end  by 
undermining  itself.  (235) 

Rights  should  be  grounded  teleologically,  Galston 
contends,  in  human  needs.  They  protect  sustenance,  security, 
and  respect,  things  without  which  humans  cannot  flourish. 
Such  a grounding  limits  rights  to  the  protection  of  worthwhile 
pursuits.  The  hyperexpansion  of  rights  undermines  their  own 
grounding.  Even  anti-perfectionists  admit  the  need  to  decide 
which  rights  to  protect,  Galston  argues.  He  believes  a modest 
spectrum  of  rights  reminds  one  that  other  people  do  not 
provide  the  only  source  of  her  shortcomings.  Scarcity  and 
internal  deficiency  can  also  thwart  one's  pursuits.  Thus,  a 
modest  definition  of  rights  makes  the  necessary  distinction 
between  liberty  and  license.  It  limits  the  scope  of  rights  in 
order  to  protect  their  most  essential  functions.  Not 
surprisingly,  Galston  again  stops  short  of  condemning 
unnecessary  rights  qua  unnecessary.  Rather,  he  concerns 
himself  with  the  effect  they  may  have  on  the  stability  of 
liberal  institutions. 

Conclusion 

Galston  is  aware  of  the  disappointment  which  both  the 
religious  and  philosophical  purist  will  feel  when  considering 
his  theory.  This,  however,  is  what  he  believes  recommends  his 
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work.  He  attempts  to  work  out  a principled  middle  ground  in 
contemporary  philosophical,  political,  and  social  debate. 

However,  Galston's  liberalism  at  times  strikes  the  reader 
as  somewhat  paranoid  and  narcissistic.  Just  because 
liberalism  was  born  in  fear  does  not  mean  it  has  to  remain 
there,  he  argues.  But  his  liberal  preservationism  seems  quite 
afraid.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  consumed  with  its  own  survival 
at  a time  when  it  nurses  a substantially  less  than  mortal 
wound.  The  concern  for  instrumental  virtue,  the  means  to 
attaining  and  preserving  good  government,  is  so 
disproportionate  that  one  wonders  whether  the  individual  in 
his  "liberalism"  exists  in  order  to  protect  the  state  instead 
of  vice-versa.  The  case  of  divorce  highlights  the  problems  of 
his  argument.  I do  not  see  the  children  of  divorce  as  a 
serious  threat  to  liberal  institutions.  Shouldn't  our  real 
concern  be  its  effect  on  children  as  individuals  rather  than 
citizens?  Children  of  divorce  are  less  likely  to  flourish,  to 
realize  the  human  good,  but  in  Liberal  Purposes  Galston  can 
only  worry  about  whether  these  children  will  be  a drain  on  tax 
dollars.  The  appropriate  concern  he  more  recently  shows  for 
individual  children  is  consistent  with  the  arguments  of 
Justice  and  the  Human  Good.  His  principled  refusal  in  Liberal 
Purposes  to  go  beyond  encouraging  support  for  liberal 
institutions  causes  him  to  take  a position  which  borders  on 
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cynicism.  Ironically,  Galston  commands  a reverence  for  a 
political  system  heralded  for  its  ability  to  absorb  criticism 
and  its  commitment  to  the  priority  of  the  individual  over  the 
state . 

Two  factors  motivate  the  argument.  On  the  practical 
level,  there  have  been  culture  wars,  a certain  loss  of 
confidence  in  liberal  institutions  and  a dismal  electoral 
record  for  liberalism.  Galston  attempts  a liberalism  which 
can  overcome  these  problems.  Theoretically,  however,  Galston 
wants  to  prevent  his  liberalism  from  becoming  too  intrusive. 
He  is  most  fundamentally  liberal,  not  perfectionist.  He  tries 
to  keep  his  theory  liberal  by  asking  citizens  to  fulfill  their 
duties  to  the  state.  Beyond  this,  he  refuses  to  tell  people 
how  to  live.  Indeed  by  incorporating  a certain  veneration  for 
tradition  into  his  theory,  he  believes  his  liberalism  pays 
more  respect  to  the  lives  and  lifestyles  of  ordinary  citizens 
than  any  other. 

Galston  merely  wants  to  balance  rights  with 
responsibilities.  But  this  desire  may  reflect  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  legitimation  crisis.  Redistributive 
social  programs  alienated  the  many  nearly  as  much  as  a 
permissive  Court.  These  programs  increased  citizens' 
financial  responsibilities  to  the  state.  This  type  of 
responsibility  is  not  well-received  by  American  citizens.  The 
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Court,  on  the  other  hand,  alienated  traditionalists  because  it 
refused  to  tell  people  how  to  live.  It  stepped  back  from 
endorsing  religion  over  irreligion.  Citizens  interpreted  this 
refusal,  Galston  rightly  argues,  as  a sort  of  back-door 
promotion  of  alternative  ways  of  life.  Like  so  many  others, 
Galston  seems  to  adequately  describe  contemporary  practical 
problems,  but  offer  questionable  solutions.  He  wants  to 
extend  citizen  responsibility  to  the  state  (though  not 
necessarily  financially) , but  he  refuses  to  examine 
alternative  lifestyles  if  they  do  not  directly  threaten  state 
survival.  In  the  final  analysis,  his  prescriptions  sound  more 
like  those  of  the  weak  neutralists  than  he  would  like  to 
admit.  His  liberalism  looks  very  much  like  the  political 
theory  so  resented  by  the  many. 

Galston 's  theoretical  concern,  his  fear  of  becoming 
illiberal,  causes  him  to  subtly  misdiagnose  the  solution  to 
contemporary  problems.  He  is  not  sure  whether  society  can 
make  people  loyal  enough  to  liberalism  institutions  to  ensure 
its  survival.  But  the  traditionalists  he  wants  to  make  loyal 
see  society  as  immoral,  pure  and  simple.  He  has  become  a 
preservationist  liberal  rather  than  a perfectionist  liberal. 
As  Galston  himself  puts  it,  "seductively  undemanding  ways  of 
life"  make  it  difficult  for  worthwhile  but  demanding 
lifestyles  to  survive.  Society  favors  the  worse  above  the 
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better.  This  is  bad,  Galston  says,  because  people  who  believe 
this  to  be  true  may  rebel  against  liberal  institutions.  The 
real  problem,  a perfectionist  says,  is  that  society  can 
discourage  people  from  living  good  lives. 

If  Galston  is  right  to  assert  there  to  be  a continuum 
between  neutralist  liberalism  and  more  perfectionist  theory, 
then  he  should  be  able  to  directly  address  this  problem  and 
remain  liberal.  He  should  at  least  make  the  attempt.  He  has 
already  forged  a path  toward  such  an  action  by  contrasting 
liberalism  with  illiberalism.  Liberalism  is  a balancing  act 
between  goods,  in  which  no  one  value  is  fully  realized,  he 
argues.  Illiberalism  puts  one  value  above  all  others.  If 
Galston  is  correct,  he  should  be  able  to  emphasize  intrinsic 
virtue  without  becoming  illiberal.  He  should  construct  a 
perfectionist  rather  than  preservationist  liberalism. 


CHAPTER  7 
RAZ  AND  GEORGE 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I took  Galston  to  task  for 
failing  to  make  the  individual  the  focus  of  his  perfectionist 
liberalism.  To  remain  liberal,  I insisted,  one  must  construct 
theory  for  the  sake  of  individual  citizens.  Joseph  Raz  avoids 
Galston 's  problem.  He  makes  individual  autonomy  the 
centerpiece  of  his  work,  but  he  is  perfectionist  because  he 
worries  about  cultural  quality.  He  tries  to  promote  the 
autonomous  life,  rather  than  the  mere  conditions  of  autonomy 
given  priority  by  anti-perfectionism. 

In  the  debate  between  liberals  and  perfectionists,  Raz 
suffers  the  plight  of  the  moderate:  both  sides  reject  him  as 

a fence-sitter.  Anti-perfectionists  find  his  theory  illiberal 
because  he  uses  the  state  to  privilege  certain  ideals  above 
others,  and  they  question  his  somewhat  idiosyncratic  notion  of 
autonomy.  Robert  George  wants  Raz  to  press  the  perfectionist 
case  harder. 

George,  presenting  himself  as  a philosophical 
traditionalist  and  moral  preservationist,  makes  a 
straightforward  case  for  morals  laws.  He  founds  his  theory  on 
a list  of  six  basic  goods.  Throughout  this  paper,  I have 
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noted  the  difference  of  emphasis  between  neutralists  and 
perfectionists.  Because  George  is  more  strictly  perfectionist 
than  the  other  writers  discussed,  his  theory  is  in  many  ways 
attractive.  it  allows  him  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  many 
long-neglected  concepts  such  as  weakness  of  the  will. 
Unburdened  by  the  liberal  need  to  ground  his  theory  in 
something  akin  to  liberal  freedom,  he  draws  out  more  clearly 
Raz's  central  commitment:  not  autonomy  but  practical  reason. 

Ultimately,  however,  he  is  guilty  of  a blunder  which  actually 
plagues  the  work  of  much  liberal  theory.  For  George  as  for 
many  liberals,  Raz's  theory  entails  a commitment  to  strong 
perfectionism.  According  to  both  George  and  the  anti- 

perfectionists, one  cannot  be  only  moderately  perfectionist. 
They  are  simply  mistaken  on  this  point,  as  I will  show. 
George's  own  theory  is  ultimately  unacceptable  because  of  his 
spirited  advocacy  of  morals  laws.  Here  we  find  a clear  if 
somewhat  obvious  distinction  between  liberalism  and  strong 
perfectionism:  we  cannot  punish  victimless  immorality  with 

jail  time,  though  we  can  tax  it. 

Raz  and  the  Human  Good:  Autonomy 

Rather  than  assigning  it  the  role  of  rights  guardian  or 
all-encompassing  leviathan,  Raz  conceives  of  the  state  as  a 
sort  of  moral  aid.  Authority  rests  on  individual  morality.  It 
establishes  conventions  for  people  to  follow.  Raz  here  has 
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more  in  mind  than  ordinary  coordination  problems  such  as 
traffic  management.  Authority  sums  up  existing  reasons  for 
deciding  problems  one  way  or  another,  replacing  and  pre- 
empting them.  Crimes  such  as  murder,  assault,  or  theft  are 
all  wrong  for  a number  of  reasons,  and  they  are  against  a law 
grounded  in  these  reasons.  Once  the  law  has  established 
itself,  a crime  becomes  wrong  primarily  because  it  is  against 
the  law.  This  overcomes  the  sometimes  vexing  problem  of 
having  to  morally  analyze  every  conflict  to  come  along,  and  it 
reinforces  sound  advice,  thereby  aiding  in  character 
development . 

Generally  speaking,  individuals  should  support  a 
reasonably  just  government,  Raz  argues.  Consent  reinforces 
the  legitimacy  of  existing  moral  reasons  for  action,  and  it 
fosters  loyalty  to  social  cohesion.  Ethically  immature 
individuals  and  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  perplexing 
moral  questions  involved  in  particular  situations  should  obey. 
Over  time,  as  one  becomes  more  familiar  with  particular 
problems  and  more  adept  in  fulfilling  her  commitments,  she  may 
come  to  question  the  law.  Because  the  law  is  necessarily 
broad,  individuals  have  only  prima  facie  obligations  to  obey. 
One  who  has  become  an  expert  in  a particular  area  can  serve  as 
a law  unto  herself;  having  been  ruled,  she  is  now  competent  to 
rule,  to  be  a source  of  the  law. 


Having 


legitimized 
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authority  in  this  way,  Raz  can  criticize  prevailing  liberal 
notions  of  authority.  Particularly,  he  rejects  the  notion  of 
a state  serving  as  a referee  between  competing  conceptions  of 
the  good,  remaining  neutral  between  these  accounts.  To  Raz, 
a choice  cannot  be  made  without  appealing  to  some  standard. 
George  concurs.  For  example,  argues  George,  decisions  made 
behind  a veil  of  ignorance  are  based  on  a commitment  to 
satisfying  wants.  Regardless  of  the  content  of  one's 
projects,  Rawlsean  individuals  want  the  freedom  to  pursue 
these  projects  qua  theirs,  not  qua  the  quality  of  these 
projects.  Raz  rejects  this  political  morality  as  hedonistic. 
Liberal  welfarism  does  not  exclude  ideals  from  the  political 
realm,  Raz  contends.  Instead,  it  satisfies  rather  than 
cultivates  ideals.  It  confines  political  action  to  desire 
satisfaction.  Raz  sees  this  as  irrational,  for  desires  are 
not  even  reasons  for  actions;  they  are  just  wants. 
Additionally,  Raz  points  out  the  impossibility  of  a state 
remaining  neutral  to  particular  conflicts.  To  neglect  a 
person  or  state  in  need  is  to  harm.  A nation  which  aids  the 
wretched  takes  a moral  stand.  Either  way,  one  cannot  hover 
above  the  fray. 

According  to  Raz,  liberals  can  no  more  successfully 
ground  rights  in  equality  than  in  neutrality.  Equality  is 
something  of  a red  herring.  In  a society  where  some  flourish 
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while  others  suffer,  the  discrepancy  is  not  the  problem.  If 
it  were,  it  could  be  solved  by  imposing  suffering  on  all.  But 
the  child  who  begs  for  mercy  takes  no  comfort  in  another's 
misery.  The  death  of  many  certainly  does  not  justify  the 
demise  of  one.  Suffering  itself  requires  alleviation. 

Raz's  argument  would  here  seem  to  commit  him  to 
advocating  basic  human  rights.  He  makes  a case  for  what  he 
calls  the  "Basic-Capacities  Principle, " which  "requires  us  to 
promote  conditions  in  which  people  have  the  basic  capacities 
for  the  pursuit  of  goals  and  relationships  of  sufficient  range 
to  make  for  a rewarding  and  fulfilling  life"  (1994:  17). 
Though  he  is  too  brief,  Raz  wants  to  ensure  everyone  a chance 
to  flourish.  He  does  not  say  how  he  plans  to  do  this.  Raz 
consistently  fails  to  offer  enough  specific  policy  proposals. 
This  is  especially  troubling  here,  for  it  leaves  his  theory 
vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  elitism:  liberal  perfectionism 
would  be  a suburban  political  theory  which  ignores  the  needs 
of  the  impoverished.  Rawls  describes  perfectionism  as 
aristocratic.  Perfectionist  liberalism,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  Kymlicka,  Galston,  or  Raz,  consistently  neglects  the 
question  of  economic  justice.  It  self-consciously  emphasizes 
character  over  justice.  Anti-perfectionists  condemn  its 
inattention  to  personal  freedom,  but  their  criticism  misses 
the  mark.  In  a world  of  increasing  personal  freedom  and 
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continued  suffering,  the  latter  should  be  of  at  least  as  much 
concern . 

Raz ' s treatment  of  rights  reflects  his  neglect  of 
economic  justice.  Raz  does  argue  for  rights,  but  in  an 
unusual  sense  which  leads  to  his  liberal  perfectionism.  Core 
rights,  for  Raz,  are  not  the  ability  to  do  what  one  wants,  but 
rather  one's  interest  in  forming  normative  bonds  with  others. 

Unlike  Galston,  Raz  sees  rights  as  creating  duties,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  duty  to  preserve  a rich 
culture  full  of  valuable  life  options.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  right  Raz  describes  is  to  autonomy,  the  ideal  on 
which  his  liberalism  rests.  Autonomy  depends  upon  citizens 


who  fulfill  their 

duties 

to  preserve  a vibrant 

culture . 

Raz 

writes : 

Freedom 

is  valuable  because  it  is 

, and 

to 

the 

"extent 

that  it 

is , a 

concomitant  of  the 

ideal 

of 

the 

autonomous  person.  . . creating  a life  through  progressive 
choices  from  a multiplicity  of  options"  (1986:  265). 

The  options  a culture  provides  must  be  worthwhile.  With 
Raz  we  must  use  our  judgment  to  determine  which  ways  of  life 
these  are.  For  the  most  part,  liberals  no  longer  claim  to  be 
neutral  on  the  question  of  which  pursuits  are  legitimate 
(Damico,  forthcoming) . Liberal  theory  contains  a substantive 
notion  of  the  good;  it  preserves  the  freedom  to  choose  one's 
own  projects  and  pursuits.  Raz  wants  to  distinguish 
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substantive,  political  liberalism  from  a more  hedonistic, 
economic  theory  which  conceives  of  the  individual  as 
rationally  pursuing  her  self-interest,  using  reason 
instrumentally  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  first  desire  to 
come  along.  Raz  believes  substantive  liberalism  should 
concern  itself  more  with  well-being  than  with  self-interest. 
Unlike  self-interest,  which  can  never  justify  such  acts  as 
dying  for  a cause,  well-being  does  not  depend  upon  biology. 
Rather,  well-being  can  only  be  improved  through  the  pursuit  of 
goals.  The  higher  the  goal,  the  more  its  pursuit  contributes 
to  one's  well-being. 

Now,  the  anti-perfectionist  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a goal's  being  freely  chosen.  For  Raz,  free  choice  plays  a 
real  but  limited  role  in  the  pursuit  of  goals.  Individuals 
choose  some  goals,  but  drift  into  other  ones.  Some  goals 
foist  themselves  upon  a person.  Unlike  desires,  however,  one 
must  have  a reason  for  a goal.  She  may  in  fact  sacrifice 
self-interest  for  the  sake  of  her  goal.  Razian  liberalism 
commits  itself  to  a broad,  almost  tautologous  but  nonetheless 
substantive  notion  of  the  good:  a good  life  is  one  well 
spent,  rather  than  merely  freely  chosen. 

One's  goal  must  be  based  on  existing  practices  in 
society.  As  in  the  case  of  morality,  the  state  does  not 
invent  the  goals  one  pursues,  but  attempts  to  encourage 
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fidelity  to  what  has  already  evolved  from  individual  striving 
and  cooperative  effort.  Well-being  operates  consistently  with 
Mill's  metaphor  of  the  tree  in  On  Liberty.  It  allows  room  to 
flower:  those  who  master  a pursuit  overcome  it,  reinvent  it, 
take  it  to  another  level.  Alternatively,  work  on  a project 
may  reveal  it  to  be  unworthy  of  one's  efforts,  at  which  time 
reassessment  may  be  required.  But  Raz  does  not  intoxicate 
himself  with  individuality's  seductive  hubris:  he  is  more 
sober  than  Mill.  He  understands  that  a plant  must  take  firm 
root,  and  requires  nourishment  and  pruning  if  it  is  to  grow. 
Left  to  its  own  devices,  nature  as  often  produces  a weed  as  a 
flower.  Pursuits  may  be  abandoned,  but  not  without  personal 
loss  and  letdown  to  others.  Furthermore,  new  pursuits  are  as 
socially  grounded  as  former  ones. 

This  discussion  highlights  the  different  points 
emphasized  by  anti-perfectionists  and  perfectionists.  The 
anti-perfectionist  stresses  the  right  to  abandon  one's 
projects,  while  still  acknowledging  their  importance.  The 
perfectionist  laments  the  loss  of  commitment,  but  admits  the 
right  to  forsake  pursuits.  As  I argued  in  the  chapter  on 
Kymlicka,  their  arguments  differ  in  degree  but  not  kind. 

As  we  have  seen,  Raz  painstakingly  lays  the  groundwork 
for  his  morality  of  freedom.  His  extensive  labor  merits 
review.  First,  he  argues,  political  authority  sums  up. 
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preempts,  and  replaces  individual  reasons  for  action. 

Second,  the  state  attempts  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  well- 
being rather  than  self-interest. 

The  Problem  of  Autonomy 

Next,  he  makes  the  argument  for  the  morality  of  freedom. 
He  locates  freedom's  morality  in  his  concept  of  autonomy.  A 
Razian  liberal  state  exists  to  protect  autonomy,  the  freedom 
to  pursue  one  of  the  many  incommensurable  pursuits  inherent  in 
society.  The  autonomous  agent  does  what  she  has  a reason  to 
do,  rather  than  whatever  she  happens  to  want  at  the  moment. 
Raz  makes  the  autonomous  life  the  ideal  of  his  political 
theory.  He  differs  from  anti-perfectionists,  who  make  the 
conditions  of  autonomy  the  ideal.  For  Raz,  however,  freedom 
is  bounded  by  the  worthwhile.  Freely  chosen  bads  do  not 
reflect  autonomy  properly  understood.  Indeed,  one  does  worse 
by  "autonomously"  choosing  the  bad  than  by  giving  in  to  sudden 
vicious  urges.  For  Raz  as  for  Aristotle,  the  vicious  is  worse 
than  the  merely  incontinent. 

But  Raz  has  made  an  error  on  which  liberals  and 
illiberals  alike  can  agree.  George,  Jeremy  Waldron,  and 
Margaret  Moore  all  find  fault  with  the  way  Raz  describes 
autonomy.  Raz  champions  a strongly  qualified  version  of 
autonomy.  He  will  only  protect  the  opportunity  to  choose 
between  good  things.  This  is  not  the  way  most  thinkers 
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understand  autonomy.  Raz  characterizes  autonomy  as 
intrinsically  valuable,  George  notes.  But  Raz  is  simply  wrong 
about  this,  and  in  some  way  he  must  be  aware  of  his  mistake, 
for  he  does  not  protect  all  autonomy,  just  autonomy  used  well. 
Autonomy  cannot  be  intrinsically  good  if,  as  Raz  insists, 
immoral  choices  have  no  value.  George  approvingly  quotes 
Donald  Regan,  who  charges  Raz  with  contradicting  himself.  To 
Regan,  Raz's  position  entails  the  following:  "'autonomy  which 
chooses  the  bad  both  is  and  is  not  valuable'"  (175) . 

Jeremy  Waldron  shares  George's  dissatisfaction  with 
Razian  autonomy.  We  don't  judge  a virtue  such  as  courage 
based  on  its  overall  praiseworthiness,  Waldron  contends,  an 
evil  act  may  be  a courageous  one.  We  do  require  that  courage 
serve  a good  end  for  it  to  merit  the  name  "courage;"  neither 
should  we  qualify  autonomy  in  this  way.  Similarly,  Margaret 
Moore  characterizes  Raz's  conception  of  autonomy  as 
"incoherent"  (1991:  687)  Opposing  George,  Waldron  believes 
Raz  should  promote  autonomy  pure  and  simple.  We  need  autonomy 
in  a world  where  tradition  has  been  lost,  and  we  lack  the 
guidance  in  living  our  lives  which  previous  generations  had. 
According  to  Moore,  the  neutral  liberal  state  does  an  adequate 
job  of  protecting  the  more  coherent  conception  of  autonomy. 

Despite  criticism  of  Raz's  conception  of  autonomy,  his 


concern  is  nonetheless  understandable. 


With  Waldron  and 
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Moore,  we  do  not  wish  to  become  automatons.  The  liberal  in 

all  of  us  finds  the  notion  of  the  government  making  our 

decisions  for  us  repugnant,  for  it  is  our  lives  which  are  at 

stake.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  the  author  of  our 

own  lives,  to  be  the  source  of  the  good  decisions  which  we 

make.  Government  sponsorship  of  personal  decisions  sucks 

their  value  right  out.  Even  George  understands  this,  but  he 

also  shares  Raz's  concern  about  bad  decisions.  Bad  decisions 

corrupt  their  author.  A government  which  protects  bad 

decisions  and  practices,  to  George,  undermines  the  character 

of  its  citizens.  This  is  why  George  argues  for  practical 

reason,  the  ability  to  make  good  decisions.  In  fact,  George 

argues,  practical  reason  is  the  virtue  Raz  really  seeks: 

The  human  right  to  liberty  with  respect  to  [moral] 
choices  is  primarily.  . . grounded.  . . in  the 

human  good  of  practical  reasonableness  - a good  which 
can  only  be  realized  in  choosing  and  which  consequently 
requires  the  effective  freedom  to  choose.  (168) 

Practical  reason  requires  autonomy,  but  it  also  includes 

integrity  and  authenticity.  A person  possessed  of  practical 

reason  - a phronimos  in  Aristotelian  terms  - will  follow 

through  on  commitments,  discerning  the  right  thing  to  do  at 

the  right  time.  In  the  face  of  incommensurable  demands,  an 

intelligent  actor  may  display  the  creativity  celebrated  by 

Mill,  but  tempered  by  fidelity  to  previous  commitments. 

Instilling  practical  reason  incorporates  the  need  for 
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authorship  and  self-determination,  as  well  as  the  repugnance 
at  freely  choosing  the  bad. 

Perfect  1 on  i .qf  Liberalism 

Finally,  having  explained  why  his  theory  is 
perfectionist,  Raz  distinguishes  it  as  liberal.  He  does  so  by 
arguing  for  value  pluralism,  reinterpreting  the  harm 
principle,  and  by  putting  principled  limits  on  the  means  used 
in  achieving  perfectionist  ends.  The  first  two  attempts, 
while  providing  some  comfort  to  the  anti-perfectionist,  do  not 
qualify  Raz  as  a liberal.  The  third  is  more  successful. 

Raz  argues  for  what  he  calls  "value  pluralism"  in  liberal 
society.  Here  he  wants  to  allay  the  anti-perfectionist  fear 
of  being  forced  to  choose  one  goal.  He  does  this  by  defending 
the  concept  of  incommensurability;  two  pursuits  are 
incommensurable  if  they  are  not  equal  and  neither  is  better. 
Improving  one  pursuit  will  not  render  it  superior  to  another 
if  the  two  are  incommensurable.  If  one  pursuit  proves  to  be 
superior  to  all  others,  then  a Platonic  state  constructed  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  one  best  good  is  justifiable.  However, 
since  pursuits  are  incommensurable,  as  Raz  argues,  no  one 
practice  can  be  deemed  best. 

In  fact,  the  existence  and  sustenance  of  a society's  most 
hallowed  practices  depends  on  them  being  judged 

One  must  not  attempt  to  force  quantitative 


incommensurate . 
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comparison  on  particular  pursuits,  reducing  them  all  to 
commodities.  Practices  such  as  friendship,  child-rearing,  or 
marriage  do  not  admit  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  One  who 
attempts  to  impose  calculation  on  these  endeavors  renders 
herself  unfit  for  them.  A society  which  overcommercializes 
Its  most  cherished  pursuits  runs  the  risk  of  decay.  The  very 
existence  of  a rich  variety  of  significant  social  forms 
depends  on  incommensurability  and  no  possibility  of  exchange 
value.  The  failure  of  commensurability  between  two  pursuits, 
Raz  believes,  is  a success.  Loyalty  to  a particular  practice 
IS  a condition  of  one’s  integrity.  Commitment  can  actually 
revise  the  balance  of  reasons  for  or  against  a particular 
action.  Raz  here  fulfills  a necessary  but  insufficient 
condition  for  ensuring  the  liberalism  of  his  theory.  Liberal 
theory  is  most  assuredly  pluralist,  but  so  is  the  strong 
perfectionism  of  George. 

Next  Raz  reinterprets  the  harm  principle  made  famous  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Put  better,  he  constructs  an  additional 
interpretation,  for  he  implicitly  relies  on  the  original 
principle  when  he  argues  against  jail  time  for  victimless 
immorality.  If  individuals  in  the  liberal  state  pursue  the 
perfectionist  ideal  of  autonomy,  limitation  upon  this  pursuit 
harms.  For  Raz,  as  for  other  liberals,  one  is  harmed  when 
denied  what  is  due.  However,  distinctively  for  Raz,  harm  may 
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include  denial  of  the  right  to  a rich  cultural  matrix  of 
worthwhile,  incommensurable  life  options  and  pursuits.  Thus 
harm  should  be  measured  not  by  physical  pain  or  emotional 
duress,  but  by  degree  to  which  autonomy  is  restricted  when 
worthwhile  pursuits  are  allowed  to  become  extinct.  In  liberal 
fashion,  Raz  grounds  his  theory  in  respect  for  individuals, 

but  in  respect  for  their  well-being  in  addition  to  their  self- 
interest  . 

Raz  sees  his  version  of  the  harm  principle  as  a re- 
interpretation of  the  original.  If  he  wants  it  to  give 
comfort  to  the  "nervous  liberal,"  to  quote  one  critic  of  Raz, 
he  will  be  disappointed.  It  seems  to  be  more  distortion  than 
reinterpretation,  for  it  functions  quite  differently.  Anyone 
who  incorporates  the  original  harm  principle  can  justly  call 
her  theory  liberal.  The  new  principle  helps  make  a theory 
perfectionist,  for  it  demands  attention  to  cultural  quality. 
The  former  principle  aims  at  freedom;  the  latter  at  virtue. 

What  wins  the  liberal  tag  for  Raz  is  the  following;  he 
refuses  to  use  lawful  coercion  in  the  name  of  morality. 
George  explains:  "While  Raz  treats  (sound)  moral  ideals  as 

legitimate  reasons  for  political  (including  governmental 
action,  he  excludes  in.,  principle  the  legal  prohibition  of 
victimless"  immoralities  as  insufficiently  respectful  of  the 
value  of  autonomy"  (1993;  167). 
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According  to  Raz,  there  are  some  areas  in  which  the  law 
is  incompetent  to  act,  and  there  are  some  choices  better  left 
to  individuals  than  to  government,  regardless  of  competence. 
The  former  he  dismisses  as  "in  essence  a pragmatic  rather  than 
a principled  response"  (1994:  103).  This  will  be  the  tack 

taken  by  George  and  other  perfectionists. 

The  latter  concern  is  more  principled  and  hence  more 
pertinent  to  liberal  anxiety.  As  Raz  puts  it,  government 
officials  "should  not  intervene  where  it  is  more  important 
that  their  subjects  should  decide  for  themselves"  than  decide 
correctly  (1989:  1231).  For  example,  he  submits,  it  is 

better  for  one  to  pick  her  own  friends  than  have  the 
government  intervene,  even  if  the  individual  proves  less  adept 
at  the  decision.  Raz  provides  this  intuitively  obvious 
example  without  constructing  any  decision  procedure  for 
determining  a class  of  cases  off  limits  to  government.  With 
Bell,  he  notes  how  self-evidently  problematic  it  is  to  reject 
different  ways  of  life  which  "appear  obj ectionable"  (1994: 
108) . Constitutional  safeguards  can  prevent  intolerance. 
Because  it  refuses  to  impose  morals  laws,  perfectionist 
liberalism  even  tolerates  practices  which  appear  to  be  and 
really  are  bad.  Respect  for  autonomy  "requires  discrimination 
in  the  means  used  by  the  authorities  for  discouraging 
victimless  immoralities"  (109) . 


Morals  laws  go  way  beyond 
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discouraging  iminoral  activity.  If  one  goes  to  jail  for  a 
victimless  immorality,  she  loses  the  "control  one  has  over  the 
course  of  one's  life"  (109).  Raz  explains  the  significance  of 
imprisonment : 

Such  an  infringement  of  personal  autonomy  may  be 
justified  by  the  need  to  protect  the  autonomy  of  ctfers. 
But  when  it  is  not  justified  by  this  need,  when  the 
matter  concerns  victimless  offenses,  then  respect  for 
the  autonomy  of  the  individual  dictates  a policy  of 
toleration  which  goes  well  beyond  the  recognition  of  the 

plurality  of  values  and  extends  to  tolerating  victimless 
immoralities.  (109) 

Raz  chisels  a middle  ground  between  neutralists  and 

strong  perfectionists.  Morals  laws  are  too  much,  but  taxation 

and  subsidies  are  acceptable.  Some  decisions  should  be  left 

to  the  individual.  In  other  cases,  the  government  may  not 

force  an  individual's  hand,  but  it  may  alter  the 

attractiveness  of  the  options  one  has  in  order  to  make  better 

options  appear  more  valuable.  There  is  no  decision  procedure 

for  determining  exactly  when  government  should  act;  it  must 

promote  the  good  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way: 

Perfectionism  is  not  to  be  equated  with  the  view  that 
governments  should  always  pursue  all  moral  considerations 
at  all  costs.  It  is  the  view  that  whether  or  not  a 
particular  moral  objective  should  be  pursued  by  legal 
means  is  a question  to  be  judged  on  the  merit  of  each 
Case,  or  class  of  cases,  and  not  by  a general 
exclusionary  rule,  as  the  so-called  "neutralists" 
would  have  it.  (1231) 

But  even  the  use  of  taxes  and  subsidies  to  promote  good 
practices  is  manipulative  distortion,  Jeremy  Waldron  argues. 
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Raz  rejects  Waldron's  claim.  Waldron  seems  to  think  there  is 
an  objective  matrix  of  choices  which  should  not  be  altered. 
Obviously,  there  is  not.  Raz  writes:  "The  implausibility  of 

the  argument  in  its  sweeping  generality  is  made  plain  by  its 
underlying  presupposition  that  all  options  have  an  intrinsic 
balance  of  merits  and  drawbacks  which  should  guide  agents  who 
choose  them"  (1989:  1234).  Consider  an  example  of  an 

important  choice  over  which  the  government  might  have 
influence.  Divorce  may  appear  attractive  because  the  market 
and  the  law  have  made  it  so.  Television  programs,  responding 
to  market  demands,  may  portray  divorced  couples  as  enjoying 
healthy  relationships  and  children  of  divorce  as  well- 
adjusted.  Most  states  have  laws  to  help  make  divorce  a 
relatively  painless  process.  The  appearance  of  divorce  does 
not  emerge  from  a vacuum,  but  from  a confluence  of  social, 
cultural,  and  political  factors.  Altering  that  cultural 
matrix,  Raz  rightly  argues,  does  not  distort  any  objectively 
valid  set  of  options.  Many  factors  affect  a person's 

decision.  The  government  does  no  harm  by  weighing  in. 

However,  Waldron  claims,  the  government  does  harm  when  it 
coerces.  Raz  claims  to  stand  against  coercion.  He  advocates 
such  measures  as  subsidizing  the  arts  and  taxing  pornography 
and  professional  wrestling.  This  is  coercion  once  removed, 
complains  Waldron,  for  those  who  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes 
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will  be  coerced.  Raz  has  three  responses.  First,  "the  role 
of  coercion  in  politics  is  often  exaggerated"  (1989:  1232) . 
Government  pronouncements  have  symbolic  rather  than  coercive 


effects.  Raz  here  has  in  mind  the  communitarian  argument  of 
Daniel  Bell:  today  individuals  are  in  far  greater  danger  of 

prey  to  cultural  decay  than  to  government  coercion. 
Second,  indirect  coercion  "can  only  be  fully  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  protecting  and  promoting  individual  autonomy" 
(1232).  Given  our  discussion  of  autonomy,  practical  reason 
should  probably  be  substituted  here.  Tax  revenue,  which  is 
collected  in  the  main  before  an  individual  receives  her 
income,  should  be  used  to  encourage  valuable  pursuits.  Third, 
taxation  carries  only  the  threat  of  coercion.  "Once  removed" 
is  an  important  qualification.  This  is  Raz's  most  convincing 
rejoinder.  If  a man  breaks  a law  against  pornography,  he  can 
be  taken  to  jail  for  watching  a porn  film.  If  a man  refuses 
to  pay  a tax  on  the  viewing  of  pornography,  he  is  arrested  for 
tax  evasion.  People  often  have  to  pay  taxes  which  support 
programs  they  detest.  The  peace  activist  who  refuses  to  let 
her  money  be  spent  on  the  military  must  face  the  penalty  for 
her  stand.  Porn  fans  who  refuse  to  pay  taxes  on  their  hobby 
make  for  much  less  plausible  victims.  A pornography  tax  does 
not  violate  their  rights,  and  seems  permissible  for  the 


liberal . 
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George  and  the  Human  Good:  Mora1i1-y 

George  more  fully  draws  out  the  implications  of  much  that 
lies  dormant  in  Raz's  account.  Though  he  generally  agrees 
with  Raz's  criticism  of  anti-perfectionism,  he  sees  the  Razian 
account  of  autonomy  as  problematic.  According  to  George,  Raz 
refuses  to  face  up  to  a difficult  choice:  either  he  must 

construct  a state  which  supports  all  autonomy  regardless  of 
content,  or  he  must  go  beyond  mere  autonomy.  He  also  argues 
for  morals  laws.  George  wants  the  state  to  do  more  than 
merely  preserve  an  adequate  range  of  good  options:  he  wants 

it  to  attempt  to  make  men  moral. 

Though  he  is  aware  of  the  dissonance  his  project  may 
cause  most  liberals,  George  reminds  us  of  its  venerated 
precedent.  On  his  account,  the  central  tradition  of  political 
thought  concerns  itself  with  character.  Only  recently  has 
liberalism  infused  political  theory  with  a hands-off  approach. 

George  next  goes  about  showing  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  his  project.  State  concern  with  character  is 
necessary  for  three  reasons.  First,  as  Aristotle  notes, 
persuasion  often  fails  to  turn  men  toward  the  good.  The  many 
would  not  listen  nor  understand  should  they  listen  to  rational 
argument.  They  are  too  firmly  in  the  grips  of  their  passion. 
George  believes  an  Aristotelian  state  can  "settle  men  down, " 
habituating  them  to  become  attached  to  virtue  and  reason. 
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But  should  we  not  rather  allow  people  their  vices?  Not 
necessarily,  for  public  harm  nearly  always  results  from 
private  vice.  One  man's  vice  threatens  the  virtue  of  another. 
This  is  George's  second  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
perfectionism.  Vice  pollutes  the  moral  ecology  in  which  an 
individual  strives  to  flourish,  bombarding  him  with 
temptations  he  might  be  better  off  without. 

Finally,  according  to  Aristotle,  law's  impersonality  does 
not  cause  the  resentment  of  a nagging  nanny.  One  may  be 
inclined  toward  acting  rightly  but  weak-willed.  The  arm  of 
the  law  can  legitimize  right  action,  justifying  what  one  wants 
to  do  anyway.  It  may  be  the  factor  which  tips  the  scales  to 
the  side  of  the  good,  overcoming  the  temptation  of  impetuous 
urges  or  peer  pressure. 

George's  perfectionism  might  be  labelled  neoconservative, 
but  he  is  not  concerned  with  social  order.  He  pointedly 
criticizes  Devlin  for  advocating  order  based  on  shared 
societal  understandings,  regardless  of  their  truth.  Like  the 
liberals  criticized  by  Raz,  Devlin  fails  to  remain  neutral  on 
the  question  of  the  good,  committing  himself  to  social 
cohesion  and  integration.  To  Devlin's  credit,  he  grounds  his 
theory  in  a genuine  basic  good.  The  social  bonds  of  cohesion 
allow  individuals  some  of  the  deepest,  most  meaningful 


experiences  of  humankind. 


However,  cohesion  fails 


as  a 
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grounding  for  political  theory  for  two  reasons.  First,  though 
a basic  good,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Devlin  constructs  an 
insufficiently  pluralistic  theory  that  may  have  some  intuitive 
appeal  in  Great  Britain  but  will  never  fly  in  the  land  of 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whitman.  Secondly,  Devlinism  smacks  of 
authoritarianism.  Devlin  places  no  substantive  limits  on  what 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  social  order,  so  long  as  most 
people  in  society  agree  on  it.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  a racist 
order,  Devlin  has  no  resources  at  his  disposal  for  criticism. 

George  must  next  show  perfectionism  to  be  possible,  which 
he  does  by  making  the  following  point.  Lack  of  pluralism  is 
not  as  essential  to  Aristotle's  tutelary  state  as  liberal 
critics  believe.  George  criticizes  Aristotle  for  being 
insufficiently  pluralistic,  but  he  believes  perfectionism  can 
easily  make  room  for  pluralism. 

Pluralistic  perfectionism,  however,  insists  on  a theory 
grounded  in  the  basic  human  goods  - life,  knowledge,  play, 
aesthetics,  sociability  (cohesion,  friendship) , practical 
reason,  and  religion.  John  Finnis  is  the  first  to  identify 
these  as  the  seven  basic  goods.  The  list  is  arguably  more 
complete  than  Galston's.  Although  as  Finnis  acknowledges, 
some  may  be  skeptical  towards  a good  such  as  play,  few  would 
dispute  the  degree  to  which  play  is  sought  for  its  own  sake. 
Additionally,  it  has  been  an  "irreducible  element  in  human 
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culture"  (1980:  87).  Few  would  dispute  the  goodness  of 

sociability,  a good  which  Galston  neglects  in  his  initial 
list . 

George  describes  these  goods  as  reflexive  - they  can  only 
be  experienced  if  chosen.  Because  of  this,  George  believes 
his  theory  to  be  neither  authoritarian  nor  insufficiently 
pluralistic.  The  basic  rights  Americans  hold  dear  - freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assembly  - serve  as  the  means  to  attaining 
the  basic  goods.  However,  these  freedoms  cannot  necessarily 
be  used  for  immoral  purposes.  There  may  be  prudential  reasons 
for  the  state  to  allow  immoral  assemblies  to  convene  - 
suppression  may  cause  resentment  of  state  authority.  There 
are  no  principled  reasons,  however,  which  follow  from  this. 
George  argues  against  a right  to  do  wrong. 

Raz  wants  to  ensure  an  adequate  range  of  life  options. 
George  articulates  this  need  differently.  He  wants  to 
preserve  the  moral  ecology  of  a society.  Merely  allowing  free 
choice  neglects  the  context  in  which  one  makes  these  choices . 
If  the  state  does  not  concern  itself  with  human  character,  the 
ethical  environment  can  easily  become  polluted,  making  it 
to  see  the  correct  course  of  action  in  a particular 
circumstance.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  comes  the  liberal 
rejoinder,  individuals  must  be  allowed  to  make  mistakes. 


Here, 


George  understands,  political  theory 


neglects 
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Aristotle's  insight.  Mistakes  can  be  habit  forming.  One  who 
does  the  wrong  thing  once  becomes  much  more  likely  to  do  it 
again  and  again  until  she  comes  to  desire  this  mistaken  end 
she  has  chosen.  Her  actions  imprint  themselves  on  her 
character . 

Ultimately,  we  are  responsible  for  our  character  and  the 
lives  we  lead,  protests  the  liberal.  This  is  why  we  must  be 
given  maximal  freedom  to  lead  our  own  lives . We  are 
responsible,  George  wants  to  say,  but  we  do  not  act  the  same 
way  in  different  contexts.  We  are  morally  needy,  incomplete. 
Aristotle  is  at  bottom  a realist,  not  an  elitist.  In  Athenian 
society  only  the  few  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop 
the  habits  constitutive  of  good  character.  But  according  to 
Galston,  nearly  all  Americans  believe  in  equal  opportunity  for 
everyone.  Thus  the  state  should  be  preservationist:  it 
should  protect  the  fragile,  scarce  resources  without  which  the 
moral  life  cannot  properly  breathe.  All  should  get  a chance 
to  develop  good  habits,  rather  than  having  to  willfully  go 
against  the  cultural  grain  in  order  to  lead  a moral  life. 

In  its  more  benign  form  perfectionism  uses  the  state  for 
what  Kant  wants  history  to  do:  not  so  much  make  men  moral, 
but  make  it  easier  to  be  moral.  Kant  has  reservations  about 
his  own  moral  scheme  because  it  asks  so  much  of  people,  but  he 
then  advocates  a political  system  which  more  firmly  entrenches 
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morality's  difficulty.  If  an  anti-perfectionist  state  allows 
worthwhile,  character-building  but  unpopular  pursuits  to  die, 
it  makes  the  good  man's  life  even  harder.  This  illustrates 
the  power  of  Raz's  conception  of  the  harm  principle.  The 
anti-perfectionist  undermines  her  own  theory:  she  allows  the 
moral  life,  already  demanding,  to  become  nearly  unattainable, 
and  in  so  doing  profoundly  harms  those  individuals  she 
professes  to  protect. 

But  George's  perfectionism  is  stronger,  less  benign  than 
that  of  Raz.  Unlike  many  communitarians,  George  does  not 
blink  at  the  challenge  to  move  from  theory  to  practice.  He 
calls  for  the  implementation  of  laws  intended  to  make  men 
moral.  As  he  notes,  Raz  has  done  two  things  to  help  clear  the 
way  for  George  to  make  this  move.  First,  he  rejects  the 
notion  of  a uniquely  political  morality.  Rather,  political 
theory  should  be  grounded  in  individual  morality.  All  law  is 
coercive,  and  those  imprisoned  acting  immorally  are  punished 
for  essentially  the  same  reason  as  thieves.  Secondly,  Raz' 
reinterpretation  of  the  harm  principle  sheds  morals  law  in  a 
more  benign  light.  If  one  harms  children  by  polluting  the 
moral  ecology  in  which  they  are  raised,  he  should  be  treated 
like  a child  abuser. 

Now,  morals  laws  could  prove  to  be  impractical  or  backfire 
by  causing  public  resentment.  In  this  case,  they  should  not 
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be  passed,  George  admits.  But  this  is  not  a principled  reason 
against  morals  laws.  We  can  compare  this  position  with  a 
chastened  Bill  Clinton's  stand  on  a health  care  overhaul.  He 
will  not  push  for  it  now,  but  if  he  thought  it  could  win 
public  support,  he  has  no  principled  reason  against  calling 
for  reform  once  again. 

George's  most  significant  insight  may  be  the  following: 
he  understands  the  importance  of  weakness  of  the  will. 
Liberals  object  to  perfectionism  because  they  believe  men  must 
choose  to  pursue  a particular  conception  of  the  good.  But 
aren't  many  objectionable  actions  best  described  as  moral 
failures  rather  than  adherence  to  different  worldviews?  In 
fact,  George  speculates,  many  who  protest  on  behalf  of  their 
own  individual  notions  of  the  good  life  may  actually  be 
rationalizing  actions  with  which  they  are  uncomfortable. 

Obviously  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  many  occasions 
instantiate  genuine  moral  disagreement.  However,  it  certainly 
seems  to  run  contrary  to  experience  to  suggest  weakness  of  the 
will  to  be  nonexistent.  Plato  rejected  it,  and  the  question 
of  its  existence  constitutes  an  enormous  literature  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  or  my  realm  of  expertise.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  all,  surely,  reclined  at  times  when  we  felt  we  should  be 
at  work.  The  stoics,  in  a sense,  made  it  their  entire  ethical 


project  to  overcome  incontinence. 


Aristotle  builds  his 
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ethical  theory  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  men  to  attain  the 
moral  fortitude  to  do  good  even  before  they  come  to  believe  in 
or  understand  the  good.  Following  Aristotle,  George's  morals 
laws  assume  the  existence  of  incontinence  by  attempting  to 
make  men  moral,  to  goad  them  into  doing  the  right  thing  in 
moments  of  weakness.  If,  as  some  welfarist  liberals 
acknowledge,  the  state  is  to  allow  individuals  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  chosen  life  plans,  it  must  provide  the 
necessary  resources.  Having  rejected  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  other  realms,  George  sees  no  reason  not  to  include 
the  moral  in  addition  to  the  economic  (Rawls)  or  cultural 
(Raz,  Taylor)  resources  for  which  the  state  must  assume 
responsibility . 

George's  argument  contains  two  significant  flaws.  First, 
his  account  of  the  good  seems  a bit  arbitrary.  George  posits 
a reasonable  list  of  ends.  Few  would  deny  that  life, 
knowledge,  practical  reason  or  religion  are  real  and  valuable 
goods.  But  why  stop  with  six  basic  goods?  Many  goods  of  the 
liberal  state  are  preserved  so  long  as  they  aid  in  the 
attainment  of  the  basic  goods  (though  freedom  of  religion  is 
among  the  basics) . George,  however,  must  determine  what 
qualification  makes  his  list  of  basic  goods  superior  to  some 
longer  or  shorter  list  which  is  similarly  reasonable. 
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He  cannot.  No  theorist  can  construct  an  all-encompassing 

list  of  goods  any  more  than  any  philosopher  can  provide  a 

single  most  perfect  good.  Human  beings  have  and  will 

experience  joys  in  realms  of  experience  most  theorists  cannot 

even  imagine.  But  this  is  something  Finnis  anticipates: 

. . . there  are  countless  objectives  and  forms  of  good. 

But  I suggest  that  these  other  objectives  and  forms  of 
good  will  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  combinations  of 
ways  of  pursuing  (not  always  sensibly)  and  realizing 
(not  always  successfully)  one  of  the  seven  basic  forms 
of  good,  or  some  combination  of  them.  (1980:  90) 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  usefulness  of  offering  a list 

of  basic  goods  may  depend  upon  what  one  wishes  to  discuss. 

The  list  is  obviously  open  to  criticism,  and  natural  law 

theorists  must  expend  a great  deal  of  energy  defending  it. 

For  our  purposes,  the  role  of  the  state  in  promoting  these 

goods  is  the  most  immediate  concern.  We  can  leave  the 

examination  of  each  candidate  for  the  list  to  the  natural 

lawyers . 

The  list  does  serve  to  provide  Raz  with  ammunition 
against  George.  Raz  rejects  morals  laws  because  they  violate 
autonomy.  George  shows  how  autonomy  is  not  really  the  goal 
Raz  has  in  mind.  However,  it  is  a necessary  condition  of 
practical  reason,  one  of  George's  basic  goods.  George  is 
willing  to  violate  individual  autonomy  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  ecology.  He  makes  a fairly  effective  case  against  the 
right  to  do  wrong.  The  right  to  perform  an  action  does  not 
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follow  from  governmental  duty  not  to  interfere  with  a certain 

action.  George  fails  to  recognize  the  converse:  the  lack  of 

a right  to  perform  an  action  does  take  away  the  government's 

duty  not  to  interfere  with  that  action.  In  attempting  to  help 

ensure  good  moral  habits,  George's  perfectionist  state  uses 

coercion  where  practicable.  Morals  laws  close  off  the 

possibility  of  some  immoral  action.  George  sees  this  as  no 

significant  loss  to  an  individual: 

In  sum:  in  view  of  (1)  the  plurality  of  irreducible 
goods  that  provide  basic  reasons  for  action;  (2)  the 
multiplicity  of  possible  large-scale  commitments 
through  which  people  realize  and  participate  in  these 
basic  goods;  and  (3)  the  diversity  of  specific  projects 
in  which  people  concretely  fulfill  their  commitments 
and  instantiate  these  goods,  it  is  plain  that  practical 
deliberation  and  judgment  are  required  with  respect  to 
a host  of  humanly  important,  self-constituting,  morally 
permissible,  choices.  (1993:  127) 

One  can  reasonably  take  for  granted  the  plentitude  of 
morally  permissible  choices.  However,  just  as  George's 
compiles  a reasonable  but  almost  certainly  incomplete  list  of 
basic  goods,  he  preserves  an  insufficient  realm  of  action  in 
which  choices  can  be  made.  He  is  willing  to  violate  autonomy 
in  order  to  make  men  moral,  but  in  a way  this  makes  men 
amoral.  A man  who  cannot  choose  the  good  is  incapable  of 
practical  reason.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  choose  the  good; 
he  should  have  been  habituated  toward  making  good  choices  when 
he  was  young.  However,  if  a law  forecloses  upon  his  choice, 
he  cannot  develop  the  ability  to  make  good  decisions.  Morals 
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laws  stunt  moral  growth  in  a way  taxes  and  subsidies  do  not. 

Raz  concurs:  "Autonomy  requires  discrimination  in  the 

means  used  by  the  authorities  for  discouraging  victimless 
immoralities.  Those  means  should  not  infringe  upon  people's 
autonomy,  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  well-being"  (1994: 
109)  . 

Morals  laws  infringe  upon  autonomy,  pure  and  simple.  If 
a person  is  in  jail  for  watching  pornography,  he  has  lost  his 
autonomy.  George  is  willing  to  violate  autonomy  by  outlawing 
certain  victimless  immoralities  to  which  they  are  prone. 
George  cannot  dismiss  this,  for  autonomy  is  a necessary 
condition  for  practical  reason.  One  cannot  achieve  this  basic 
good  without  autonomy,  which  George  has  foreclosed  upon. 
Additionally,  he  uses  human  beings  as  means  rather  than  ends. 
He  will  put  someone  in  jail  in  order  to  preserve  the  moral 
ecology.  With  taxation,  Raz  merely  attempts  to  discourage  the 
individual  from  performing  the  act.  He  worries  about  moral 
ecology,  but  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  individual. 

Conclusion 

Raz  and  George  undertake  very  similar  projects.  Raz 
wants  to  promote  a particular  type  of  autonomy  which  roughly 
translates  as  practical  reason.  George  forthrightly  wants  to 
make  men  moral.  Each  takes  account  of  problems  which  liberals 
are  unwilling  to  face,  such  as  weakness  of  will  and  the 
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difficulty  of  achieving  maturity. 

Are  the  thinkers  liberal?  This  may  seem  an  inappropriate 
question,  for  I have  argued  against  a hard  and  fast  litmus 
test  for  one's  liberal  credentials.  However,  there  is 
undeniably  a tension  between  liberalism  and  perfectionism. 
Liberalism  carries  an  anti-perfectionist  impulse,  and 
perfectionism  contains  an  illiberal  strain.  A theorist  must 
attempt  to  find  a mean  between  these  extremes,  must  seek  the 
best  practicable  combination  of  liberal  and  perfectionist 
values . 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  Raz  is  liberal,  and 
George  is  not.  If  there  is  to  be  a litmus  test,  one's 
willingness  to  impose  morals  laws  is  certainly  a viable 
candidate.  George's  concern  for  morality  overwhelms  any 
liberal  leanings  he  may  have.  He  wants  the  state  to  do  what 
Kant  envisions  for  history:  make  it  easier  to  be  good. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  willing  to  violate  autonomy  in  his  effort 
to  reach  this  laudable  goal.  A subsidy  makes  a particular 
choice  more  or  less  attractive;  a law  goes  much  further,  and 
takes  away  one's  ownership  of  well-made  choices. 

Many  liberals  will  not  be  satisfied  here.  Of  course 
George  is  no  liberal,  they  would  object,  but  why  is  Raz? 
Damico  takes  Raz  to  task  for  failing  to  provide  "principled 
resources  to  block"  a political  slide  into  illiberalism.  This 
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is  a tough  critique,  for  George  seems  to  have  taken  advantage 

of  Raz's  failure.  However,  it  is  mistaken.  Raz  rejects 

morals  laws  for  principled  reasons:  they  violate  autonomy  in 

the  case  of  victimless  immoralities,  which  is  unacceptable. 

Raz  skillfully  distinguishes  himself  from  neutralists  as 

well.  Like  Galston,  he  refuses  to  allow  liberalism  to  remain 

an  ideology  of  fear  just  because  it  has  roots  there.  In 

America,  today's  greatest  danger  is  not  violation  of  self- 

evident  rights  or  religious  war.  An  impoverished  culture 

poses  a greater  threat  to  individual  flourishing.  We  have 

more  personal  freedoms  and  liberties  than  we  once  did  in 

America.  There  are  more  outlets  for  religious  faith  than 

there  once  were,  and  more  tolerance  of  religious  difference 

than  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  This  is  a significant 

victory  for  liberalism,  but  with  it  have  come  the  social 

problems  we  lament.  Liberalism  must  find  ways  of  fighting 

these  problems,  instead  of  dredging  up  specters  from  the  past. 

Sounding  like  George  on  moral  ecology,  Raz  insists: 

One  is  autonomous  only  if  one  lives  in  an  environment 
rich  with  possibilities.  Concern  with  autonomy  is 
concern  with  the  environment.  The  environment 
determines  whether  one  has  the  conditions  of  autonomy, 
and  it  is  the  conditions  of  autonomy  which  are,  up  to  a 
point,  the  charge  of  political  institutions.  . . The 

conditions  of  autonomy  require  ...  an  appropriate 
public  culture,  for  it  is  the  public  culture  which  to  a 
considerable  degree  determines  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  opportunities  available  in  a society.  (1994: 
106-107) 
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This  is  the  point  Kymlicka  overlooks  when  he  confines  his 
argument  to  minority  culture.  Raz's  argument  Is  valid  and 
liberal.  Tampering  with  cultural  quality  does  not  violate 
one ' s rights . 

Consider  three  young  individuals,  one  who  grows  up  in  the 
suburbs,  another  in  a trailer  park,  the  third  in  a housing 
project.  The  first  is  most  likely  to  lead  a full  life,  though 
she  is  initially  not  responsible  for  this  fact.  She  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  culture  into  which  she  was  born;  it  was 
thrust  upon  her.  She  enjoys  obvious  economic  advantages,  but 
her  advantages  cannot  simply  be  reduced  to  the  economic.  In 
cultural  terms,  she  also  has  at  hand  a superior  matrix  of  life 
options  from  which  to  choose.  She  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
product  of  a two-parent  home,  more  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
good  work  habits,  less  likely  to  interact  with  drug  users  and 
dealers  or  to  know  crime  as  a daily  part  of  life. 

Now,  the  children  of  the  projects  and  the  trailer  park 
are  the  ones  at  a disadvantage.  They  are  more  likely  to  not 
only  to  know  poverty,  but  to  come  from  broken  homes  and  come 
into  contact  with  unsavory  character.  Social  welfare 
policies  seek  to  ameliorate  the  economic  aspect  of  this 
problem.  They  are  right  to  do  so,  but  they  are  not  enough. 
If  economic  help  was  all  that  was  needed,  the  poor  would  be 
much  better  off  than  they  before  the  Great  Society. 
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Government  provides  more  economic  assistance  than  it  once  did, 
and  programs  such  as  affirmative  action  have  arguably  helped 
a large  number  of  black  families  climb  into  the  middle  class. 
But  there  is  something  else  at  work.  A glance  at  the  strong 
family  and  communal  bonds  which  held  together  the  desperately 
poor  characters  of  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  or  Clifton  Taubert ' s 
Once  Upon  a Time  When  We  Were  Colored  should  make  this 
evident.  If  governmental  intervention  improves  the  economic 
condition  of  the  disadvantaged,  liberals  applaud  and 
congratulate  themselves  for  their  compassion.  If  the  affluent 
lose  a small  amount  of  economic  freedom  in  the  process,  this 
does  little  to  dim  their  spirits.  But  liberals  must  (and 
increasingly  do)  face  up  to  the  cultural  and  moral  aspect  of 
this  problem.  Given  two  hypothetical  cultures,  one  of  which 
is  arguably  superior  but  has  been  influenced  by  weak 
perfectionism,  the  liberal  must  champion  the  better  over  the 
worse.  She  must  not  prefer  a society  tainted  by  family 
breakdown,  violence  and  the  like  merely  because  it  protects 
no-fault  divorce  laws  or  does  not  draft  citizens  to  perform 
community  service.  She  should  not  advocate  economic 
intervention,  but  reject  promotion  of  a flourishing  culture. 
Neutralists  scoff  at  conservatives  and  libertarians  who  prefer 
a society  with  desperate  poverty  and  huge  disparities  of 
wealth,  so  long  as  it  is  not  tainted  by  economic  regulation. 
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Yet  they  adopt  their  adversaries'  libertarian  stance:  they 
tolerate  a society  plagued  by  drug  abuse,  divorce,  and  violent 
crime  so  long  as  it  is  not  tainted  by  cultural  or  moral 
regulation.  Of  the  liberal  theorists  we  have  examined,  only 
Raz  categorically  rejects  such  a position. 


CHAPTER  8 
CONCLUSION 

Culture:  the  Cominon  Denominator 

An  appropriately  perfectionist  liberalism  encourages  but 
does  not  force  individuals  to  lead  good  lives.  It  undertakes 
this  endeavor  because  humans  are  neither  beasts  nor  gods. 
Human  dignity  demands  autonomy,  yet  human  frailty  falls  short 
of  self-sufficiency. 

Kymlicka,  Galston,  Raz  and  George  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  needs  of  human  beings.  Each  makes  a similar  move:  the 
attempt  to  preserve  or  enhance  the  quality  of  culture  in  some 
way.  This  approach  may  appear  attractive  to  those  who  wish  to 
retain  their  liberal  credentials.  It  uses  culture  to  mitigate 
state  intervention  in  an  individual's  life,  merely  attempting 
to  preserve  the  worthwhile  choices  available  to  a person. 
Culture  is  more  subtle,  less  intrusive  than  the  state. 

Of  crucial  importance  is  the  way  one  attempts  to  protect 
culture.  The  means  chosen  go  some  distance  towards  situating 
oneself  on  a liberal-perfectionist  continuum.  In  order  to 
determine  the  appropriate  position  to  take,  one  must  adopt  the 
Aristotelian  strategy  of  finding  a mean  between  extremes.  At 
one  end,  the  self-consciously  liberal  Kymlicka  seeks  only  to 
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preserve  vulnerable  communities.  He  refuses  to  do  anything  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  public  culture.  Kymlicka  is  willing  to 
allow  a culture's  most  worthwhile  aspects  to  disappear 
entirely,  so  long  as  the  majority  does  not  overwhelm  the 
minority  culture.  The  logic  of  his  argument  suggests  that  he 
would  not  object  to  a culture  which  actually  undermines  rather 
than  shores  up  character,  making  the  attainment  of  the  human 
good  less  likely. 

The  more  strongly  perfectionist  George  wants  to  use 
morals  laws  to  preserve  our  moral  ecology.  The  environmental 
metaphor  is  powerful,  but  George's  means  of  preservation  are 
unacceptable.  Indeed,  they  undermine  his  ends.  George  does 
not  understand  part  of  the  reason  for  looking  to  culture:  in 
order  to  avoid  overreliance  on  the  state.  By  explicitly 
relying  on  the  state  (imposing  morals  laws)  to  protect  that 
which  would  allow  him  to  avoid  overreliance  on  the  state, 
George  renders  his  project  incoherent. 

In  my  view,  Galston  and  Raz  stake  out  the  most  defensible 
positions.  Raz  most  coherently  justifies  a liberal  concern 
with  character.  He  wants  to  preserve  the  quality  of  culture 
so  individuals  will  have  good  pursuits  to  choose.  This 
reflects  a concern  for  the  character  of  individuals  qua 
individuals,  not  primarily  as  citizens  or  contributors  to 
state  stability.  Galston,  in  his  desire  to  remain  liberal. 
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wrongly  characterizes  virtue  as  primarily  instrumental:  it 
serves  liberal  stability  before  it  makes  a person's  life 
worthwhile.  Despite  this,  Galston  does  more  than  any  other 
theorist  to  pave  the  way  for  Raz's  account.  He  takes  liberal 
neutrality  to  task,  and  makes  a compelling  case  against  the 
notion  of  a dichotomy  between  liberalism  and  perfectionism. 
Following  many  commmunitarians , he  insightfully  traces  the 
social  evolution  of  the  forces  which  have  created  a need  for 
a more  perfectionist  liberalism.  Raz  fails  to  make  a similar 
move,  and  his  theory  remains  too  abstract  as  a result.  He  is 
quite  short  on  practical  proposals  because  he  has  not  made  the 
effort  to  bring  his  theory  down  to  earth. 

Because  Galston  is  the  more  practical  of  the  two 
theorists,  one  may  question  the  preference  for  Raz  over 
Galston.  Not  only  does  Galston  provide  more  concrete  policy 
proposals,  but  he  makes  a more  concerted  effort  to  put 
principled  limits  on  the  type  of  virtue  he  wants  to  instill. 
He  only  encourages  that  virtue  which  will  support  the  liberal 
regime,  instrumental  virtue.  Upon  initial  examination,  this 
is  more  attractive  than  the  intrinsic  virtue  Raz  supports.  As 
Galston  explains,  intrinsic  virtue  improves  an  individual,  but 
it  may  clash  with  the  needs  of  the  state.  Galston' s theory 
encourages  citizens  to  fulfill  their  political  obligations. 
Raz  seems  to  encourage  individuals  to  strive  to  be  Nietzschean 
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supermen,  holding  duty  in  contempt  if  it  clashes  with  self- 
improvement  . 

But  this  is  not  Raz's  intention,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
implied  by  his  theory.  He  does  leave  himself  open  to  this 
charge  by  refraining  from  making  policy  proposals.  Galston, 
for  his  part,  leaves  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  paranoia. 
Self-improvement  will  not  topple  liberalism.  The  liberal 
state  is  not  on  the  verge  of  giving  way  to  totalitarianism. 
Any  liberal  theory  must  promote  individual  interests.  Where 
it  promotes  virtue,  it  should  be  that  which  allows  an 
individual  to  flourish.  Nonetheless,  perfectionist  liberalism 
should  be  mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  state.  A polity  may 
stagnate,  losing  a firm  sense  of  legitimacy  among  its 
citizens.  According  to  Stephen  Salkever,  Aristotle  shows  us 
how  democracy  admits  of  a number  of  potentialities,  each 
having  a different  effect  on  the  character  of  its  citizens. 
We  must  guard  not  against  the  barbarians  at  the  gates,  but 
against  decadence  within.  Putting  America's  economic  "Dream" 
into  Aristotelian  terms:  we  must  make  sure  our  children  have 

the  same  (or  more)  opportunities  we  had.  Perfectionist 

liberalism  should  promote  the  actualization  of  democracy  which 
allows  and  even  encourages  its  citizens  to  flourish.  Its 
virtues  should  be  intrinsically  good,  yet  coincide  with  this 


political  duty. 
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The  heart  of  this  argument  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
wisdom  of  Aristotle.  The  Aristotelian  theorist  attempts  to  do 
the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  for  the 
right  reason.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  closely  attune  itself 
to  context,  to  the  needs  of  our  age,  rather  than  the  demands 
of  a theory.  As  Bell  (1993)  and  Etzioni  (1995)  contend  (and 
as  Galston  understands) , the  need  for  communitarian  and 
perfectionist  critiques  has  risen  from  concrete  political 
problems,  from  perception  of  excessive  individualism  and 
social  decay.  Communitarianism  and  following  it  perfectionist 
liberalism  is  primarily  a theoretical  response  to  events 
rather  than  ideas.  Were  we  not  experiencing  the  social 
problems  we  now  face,  this  sort  of  thought  would  not  seem 
nearly  so  forceful. 

Things  being  as  they  are,  however,  perfectionist 
liberalism  can  help  our  democracy  realize  a higher  potential 
by  promoting  the  virtues  endangered  by  the  culture  wars: 
compassion,  loyalty,  and  moderation.  These  virtues  are 
humble,  traditionally  possessed  by  the  many  rather  than  the 
few.  Political  theory  which  supports  these  virtues  is 
populist,  not  aristocratic  as  Rawls  claims.  With  these 
virtues,  we  find  a happy  coincidence  between  the  needs  of  the 
state  and  the  individual.  Even  as  they  have  helped  the 
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individuals  possessing  them  to  flourish,  they  have  sustained 
liberal  society. 

The  culture  wars  of  the  past  thirty  years  have  effected 
an  assault  on  these  virtues.  The  very  tenor  of  political 
debate  endangers  moderation.  Corporate  downsizing  and  rising 
divorce  constitute  an  assault  on  loyalty.  The  conservative 
backlash  against  liberalism  was  in  part  a rejection  of 
compassion.  Perfectionist  liberalism  can  reinvigorate  these 
virtues.  A moderate  ideology,  it  finds  the  mean  between 
liberal  and  conservative  extremes.  It  retains  the  strength  of 
modern  conservatism,  the  concern  for  the  loyalty  needed  to 
sustain  a family,  while  dismissing  its  more  elitist  and 
authoritarian  strains.  It  sustains  liberalism's  strength,  its 
concern  for  society's  least  fortunate,  while  rejecting  its 
more  permissive  elements.  In  order  to  understand  how  these 
virtues  have  come  under  assault,  we  must  examine  the  events  of 
the  past  thirty  years,  focusing  on  the  issue  which  threatened 
to  tear  the  country  apart  even  as  it  invited  our  democracy  to 
realize  its  highest  potential:  race. 

Race.  Culture,  and  the  Legitimation  Crisis 

Race  has  always  been  a defining  issue  in  American 
politics.  It  is  appropriate  for  race  to  be  the  issue  which 
turns  American  politics  away  from  common  ideals,  in  a 
dramatically  anti-perfectionist  direction.  It  has 
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historically  been  one  area  in  which  America  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  creed  of  equal  opportunity.  Thomas  Edsall  argues  for 
race  as  the  central  issue  of  the  1960s,  the  lens  through  which 
the  stormy  political  events  of  the  era  may  be  viewed.  The 
Civil  Rights  movement  seemed  promising,  popular  enough  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
pass.  Many  Southerners  were  opposed  to  these  measures,  but 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  country  was  progressive  on  this  issue 
until  it  became  not  merely  a question  of  equal  rights  but  of 
way  of  life.  A sort  of  "chain  reaction"  to  the  success  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  occurred. 

As  Edsall  demonstrates,  as  soon  as  white  ethnics  in  the 
north  began  to  feel  threatened  by  riots  and  the  northward 
moving  civil  rights  movement,  they  turned  conservative  on  the 
race  issue  (1991:  48-49).  Affirmative  action,  busing,  and 
fair  housing  changed  the  liberal  Democratic  position  on  race 
from  one  that  favored  the  traditional  7\merican  ideal  of 
equality  of  opportunity  to  one  that  favored  special  privileges 
and  redistribution  in  order  to  make  up  for  past 
discrimination.  A "chain  of  events"  (48),  including  rising 
black  crime  rates,  the  women's  movement,  and  student  protests 
against  the  Vietnam  War  and  traditional  values  in  general, 
made  the  Democrats  not  only  the  party  that  demanded  economic 
sacrifice  in  order  to  help  minorities,  but  also  the  party  of 
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permissivism.  Minorities,  it  seemed,  were  given  rights 
without  responsibilities.  The  working  class,  thoroughly 
traditionalist  on  values,  had  achieved  remarkable  affluence 
since  the  New  Deal  and  became  more  likely  to  side  with  the 
more  traditional  "have-mores"  on  redistribution.  They 
responded  in  kind,  abandoning  the  economic  egalitarianism 
which  had  reigned  since  the  New  Deal.  As  economic  times 
became  more  difficult  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  being  pro- 
redistribution became  even  less  tenable  a party  image  for 
Democrats,  and  Republican  Presidents  were  able  to  use  the 
American  ideal  of  equality  in  arguing  against  programs 
designed  to  help  poor  blacks. 

In  addition  to  the  link  in  Edsall's  chain  between  social 
and  economic  issues,  the  link  between  threats  to  cultural 
traditionalism  posed  by  types  of  people  as  different  as  black 
school  children  and  white  women  who  have  had  abortions  is 
important.  Edsall  traces  the  rise  of  the  New  Right  that  was 
born  in  the  Reagan  years.  The  New  Right,  Edsall  asserts,  was 
born  from  government  refusal  to  give  tax-exempt  status  to 
private,  religious  "segregation  academies"  in  the  South.  As 
Jeremy  Rabkin  explains: 

. . . the  Court's  campaign  against  improper  motives 

regarding  race,  which  was  the  inspiration  of  the  1960s, 
actually  bumped  into  the  campaign  against  improper 
religious  motives,  which  became  the  inspiration  of  so 
much  case  law  in  the  ensuing  decades.  (1996:  9) 
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The  IRS  had  until  1969  recognized  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
private  schools  which  did  not  allow  blacks.  The  courts  forced 
the  IRS  to  require  that  these  schools  admit  blacks,  and  then 
went  so  far  as  to  require  affirmative  action  scholarships. 
The  schools  were  financially  strapped,  and  felt  persecuted  for 
religious  reasons.  Once  they  dropped  their  officially  racist 
policies,  they  saw  themselves  as  alternatives  to  the 
permissiveness  of  public  schools.  Conservative  Christians 
mobilized  in  response  to  "discrimination"  against  religious 
instruction . 

The  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  kept  conservative  Christians 
politically  involved.  They  used  their  newfound  activism  to 
form  the  moral  majority  and  the  Right-to-Lif e movement,  and 
very  different  types  of  people  were  identified  as  threats  to 
"traditional  values"  such  as  freedom  and  the  Protestant  work 
ethic.  Here  again,  not  only  does  race  serve  as  an  unlikely 
source  or  initial  link  in  the  chain  of  some  seemingly  non- 
racial  political  issues,  but  economics  and  social  values  are 
fused.  Anyone  sympathetic  to  government  intervention  in  the 
economy  is  portrayed  as  leftist,  and  hence  against  traditional 
values  such  as  thrift,  hard  work,  and  equality  of  opportunity 
not  results. 

The  Democrats  helped  this  process  along  by  refusing  to 
answer  the  permissivist  charge.  Edsall  points  out  that  the 
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Kerner  Commission,  assigned  to  find  the  causes  of  the  black 
riots  of  the  summer  of  1965,  blamed  white  racism  (50)  . 
Patrick  Moynihan  was  severely  criticized  for  arguing  that  the 
deterioration  of  black  families  was  "at  the  heart  of"  the 
problems  of  the  black  community  (54).  As  they  bestowed 
rights,  the  Democrats  refused  to  impose  responsibilities. 
"Big  Government"  became  just  as  threatening  and  impersonal  to 
the  little  man  as  Big  Business  had  always  been. 

The  cultural  alienation  following  the  60s  has  resulted  from 
government's  refusal  to  impose  responsibilities  at  the  same 
time  it  expanded  the  rights  which  citizens  are  said  to 
possess.  Jim  Crow  laws  constituted  a violation  of  rights 
every  citizen  could  expect.  In  return  for  these  rights, 
citizens  were  expected  to  work  to  earn  a living,  practicing 
the  virtues  of  thrift  and  industry.  But  the  permissiveness  of 
the  Democrats  in  fighting  for  these  rights  --  refusing  to 
question  the  state  of  the  black  family,  refusing  to  blame 
riots  on  anything  but  racism  - was  part  of  the  precedent  of 
civil  rights. 

The  1980s,  though  associated  with  the  optimism  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  charismatic  persona,  ultimately  did  little  to  restore 
popular  faith.  As  E.J.  Dionne  demonstrates,  Reagan  paid  lip 
service  to  the  wedding  of  capitalism  with  traditional  values, 
but  he  was  in  reality  pursuing  a fusionist  strategy.  He 
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wanted  the  political  support  of  traditionalists  and  economic 
libertarians,  so  he  championed  the  case  of  each.  Reagan's 
"feel  good"  economics  constituted  a further  assault  on 
traditional  values  such  as  thrift  and  self-discipline.  Dionne 
quotes  one  writer  who  described  Reaganomics  as  "'a  mockery  of 
middle-class  virtues'"  (1991:  253).  The  Reagan  Revolution 
made  permissiveness  popular  with  conservatives. 

The  message  was  clear  and  ominous:  demand  your  rights; 
do  not  sell  out  by  offering  anything  in  return.  The 
stereotypical  "welfare  queen"  wanted  benefits  without  working, 
while  the  "angry  white  male"  demanded  suburban  prosperity,  law 
and  order  while  turning  a blind  eye  toward  poverty  and  wealth 
disparities.  These  two  politically  charged  archetypes  had 
more  in  common  than  most  observers  realized:  they  both  wanted 
rights  without  responsibilities.  Though  the  demands  of  each 
were  met  to  some  degree,  neither  was  satisfied,  for  they  did 
not  realize  the  degree  to  which,  even  in  a polity  founded  on 
freedom  (perhaps  especially  so) , individual  flourishing 
depends  upon  virtuous  activity.  In  a traditional  society,  an 
individual  can  flourish  by  playing  a role,  by  being  part  of  a 
whole.  Powerful  norms  and  subtle  pressures  tend  to  guide  the 
individual  into  the  appropriate  role.  In  a free  society,  life 
can  be  more  challenging  because  we  are  offered  less  guidance. 
We  can  make  what  we  will  of  our  lives,  but  because  of  this  it 
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is  quite  easy  to  make  nothing  of  them.  Only  those  of  strong 
character  can  flourish. 

Things  could  have  been  otherwise,  it  should  be  noted. 
Had  the  civil  rights  movement  retained  its  moral 
traditionalism;  had  the  working  class  held  onto  their  economic 
egalitarianism  (they  are  not  the  alienated  innocents  Galston 
describes) , then  these  groups  might  have  forged  common 
purposes.  In  Steinbeck's  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  the  deputies 
assigned  to  protect  California  landowners'  property  rights 
worry  about  the  ability  of  impoverished,  white  "Okies"  to  form 
coalitions  with  African-Americans:  "Why,  Jesus,  they're  as 
dangerous  as  niggers  in  the  South!  If  they  ever  get  together 
there  ain't  nothin'  that'll  stop  'em"  (1972:  322).  The 
language  of  anti-perfectionist  liberalism,  however,  which 
insists  on  rights  and  deplores  duty,  was  ill-equipped  to  bring 
or  hold  these  groups  together.  Instead,  it  allowed  them  to 
become  thoroughly  alienated. 

Three  Endangered  Virtues 

And  here  we  are:  alienated,  divided,  anxious,  without 
the  purpose  we  always  assumed.  What  we  need  is  a redress  of 
the  imbalance  between  freedom  and  virtue,  a way  to  realize 
freedom  and  equality  in  "more  authentic  forms"  (Taylor's 
phrase)  than  we  currently  do.  In  this  section,  I will  argue 
for  the  necessity  of  encouraging  three  virtues:  moderation. 
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loyalty,  and  compassion.  Each  of  these  virtues  can  serve  as 
both  ends  and  means  of  a perfectionist  liberal  state.  They 
are  good  things  for  individuals  to  possess;  with  them  one 
flourishes.  They  are,  I hope  to  argue,  endangered  virtues, 
much  like  the  communities  which  Kymlicka  seeks  to  protect. 
Without  them,  individuals  are  deprived  of  important  goods  from 
which  to  choose.  Kymlicka  seeks  to  protect  vulnerable  ways  of 
life  (cultures) ; I want  to  preserve  vulnerable  but  worthwhile 
ways  of  living  (virtues)  . 

Why  these  three  virtues?  As  I have  argued,  perfectionist 
liberalism  is  a moderate  political  philosophy  which  has  gained 
momentum  as  an  antidote  to  very  pressing  practical  problems. 
We  face  these  problems  in  part,  E.J.  Dionne  argues,  because 
the  politics  of  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  marked  by  a 
distinct  lack  of  moderation.  According  to  Dionne,  "7\mericans 
hate  politics"  because  libertarianism  of  both  the  left  and 
right  have  drowned  out  more  moderate  voices.  The  virtues  of 
loyalty  and  compassion  can  balance  the  immoderate  yearning 
among  partisans  of  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 
Moderation 

Theoretically,  perfectionist  liberalism  is  an  argument 
for  moderation.  It  wants  to  protect  the  most  essential 
freedoms  and  encourage  good  character,  and  it  refuses  to  fall 
prey  to  a false  dichotomy  between  liberty  and  virtue.  It  is 
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inspired  by  Aristotle,  who  in  Nicomachean  Ethics  defines 

virtue  relative  to  a mean: 

This,  indeed  is  why  people  regularly  comment  on 
well-made  products  that  nothing  could  be  added  or 
subtracted,  since  they  assume  that  excess  or 
deficiency  ruins  a good  result  while  the  mean 
preserves  it.  . . And  since  virtue,  like  nature, 

is  better  and  more  exact  than  any  craft,  it  will 
also  aim  at  what  is  intermediate.  (1106b  10-16) 

In  Aristotle's  time,  a good  man  acted  virtuously  by 

"finding  the  mean"  concerning  pressing  ethical  questions:  how 

much  was  the  appropriate  amount  of  courage,  of  anger?  The 

mean  was  the  pliable  rule  by  which  virtue  was  measured. 

The  mean  can  play  a similar  role  concerning  today's 

political  and  ethical  questions,  for  the  thoughtful  liberal 

seeks  to  avoid  excess  and  deficiency.  She  understands  what 

the  libertarian  rejects:  freedom  admits  of  excess.  To  put 

Sandel's  argument  in  Aristotelian  terms,  life  with  an  excess 

of  freedom  is  deficient  in  commitment  and  attachment;  it  is 

deficiently  human.  Liberal  democracy  has  the  potential,  as 

Taylor  has  argued,  to  be  undone  by  its  own  ideals,  to  be 

undermined  by  freedom.  This  is  a danger  which  Aristotle 

anticipates.  He  writes: 

And  in  democracies  of  the  more  extreme  type  there  has 
arisen  a false  idea  of  freedom  which  is  contradictory 
to  the  true  interests  of  state.  . . Men  think.  . . that 

freedom  means  doing  what  one  likes.  . . But  this  is  all 

wrong;  men  should  not  think  it  slavery  to  live 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution.  (1310a  30- 
40) 
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As  Stephen  Salkever  explains,  since  slaves  live  not  as  they 
please,  free  people  tend  to  want  to  live  in  exactly  the 
opposite  manner  (226)  . But  in  reality,  any  human  life  is 
divided  between  doing  what  one  likes  and  doing  what  one  must. 
Furthermore,  a life  does  not  necessarily  go  better  if  the 
former  is  done  more  often.  Perfectionist  liberalism  champions 
a mature  view  of  freedom  and  criticizes  its  more  adolescent 
variant . 

We  have  woven  an  immoderate  conception  of  freedom  into 
our  political  landscape,  exemplified  by  what  E.J.  Dionne  calls 
the  "counterculture  of  the  60s"  and  the  "money  culture  of  the 
80s."  Adherents  of  each  culture  want  to  do  as  they  like. 
Though  cultural  and  economic  libertarians  tend  to  support 
opposing  political  parties,  they  share  a commitment  to 
protecting  an  excessive  conception  of  freedom.  Because 
freedom  is  a good  thing,  the  hallmark  of  America's  greatness, 
they  reason,  more  choices  in  a life  are  better.  But 
libertarian  zealots  have  caused  more  problems  than  they  have 
solved.  Dionne  explains: 

Solving  all  these  problems  requires  acceptance  of  the 
notions  that  individualism  must  be  tempered  by  civic 
obligation  and  that  the  preservation  of  personal  liberty 
is  an  ineluctably  cooperative  enterprise.  These  ideas 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  popular  revolt  against  both  the 
Sixties  Left  and  the  Eighties  Right.  If  there  is  an 
uneasiness  about  both  the  counterculture  and  the  money 
culture,  it  is  that  both  shunned  the  obligations  of 
individuals  toward  the  broader  community.  (1991:  334) 
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A more  moderate,  Aristotelian  approach  to  practical  politics 

adheres  to  Martha  Nussbaum's  admonition:  "But  in  resolving 

our  difficulties  we  are  not,  Aristotle  insists,  free  to  follow 

a logical  argument  anywhere  it  leads"  (1986:  247) . It  steers 

clear  of  the  economic  right  or  cultural  left. 

The  moderation  of  Aristotelian  practical  politics  is 

interesting.  Many  critics  of  Aristotle,  communitarianism,  and 

the  like  see  this  type  of  thought  as  elitist.  They  conjure  up 

images  of  a big  brother-government  that  tries  to  run  people's 

lives  because  it  "knows  better"  than  they  do.  But  Nussbaum's 

Aristotelianism  turns  this  argument  on  its  head.  The  past 

thirty  years  have  seen  libertarians  of  the  left  and  right 

sneer  at  the  beliefs  of  common  people.  Ordinary  citizens 

object  to  huge  disparities  of  wealth  and  the  flaunting  of 

traditional  values  (the  results  of  excessive  economic  and 

cultural  freedom,  respectively) . Perfectionist  liberalism, 

which  attempts  to  satisfy  the  common  man's  yearning  for  a 

reconciliation  of  traditional  values  and  political  commitment 

to  freedom,  sides  with  the  many  against  the  wise.  It  is  a 

moderate,  even  populist  ideology.  Nussbaum's  description  of 

Platonists  applies,  ironically,  to  the  libertarians: 

What  these  thinkers  did,  evidently,  was  to  begin  the 
right  way.  . . But  then  they  got  fascinated  by  the 
internal  progress  of  the  argument  and  trusted  the 
argument,  even  though  it  ended  in  a place  incredibly 
remote  from,  and  at  odds  with,  human  beliefs.  (247) 
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Aristotle  shows  how  to  avoid  such  pitfalls,  Nussbaum 
insists.  He  strives  to  preserve  common  beliefs  whenever 
possible.  With  him,  we  must  work  through  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  our  most  deeply  held  convictions,  and  state 
them  in  a way  which  can  withstand  scrutiny. 

Most  7\mericans,  Dionne  argues,  recognize  the  extremism  of 
much  contemporary  political  rhetoric,  and  would  support  a 
political  party  which  does  not  house  such  excess,  which  "finds 
the  mean"  concerning  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  time. 

The  Democrats  are  implicated  in  the  malaise  by  their  cultural 
wing;  the  Republicans  by  economics.  Regarding  economic 
questions,  our  country's  more  liberal  political  party 
understands  the  need  for  modest  governmental  action.  The 
Democrats  should  apply  this  to  culture  as  well.  Dionne  calls 
for  a party  which  represents  "principled  moderation, " 
repudiating  both  the  money  culture  and  the  counterculture. 

A morally  conservative,  economically  egalitarian 
Democratic  party  could  protect  freedom,  but  temper  it  by 
encouraging  the  virtue  of  loyalty  to  those  who  depend  on  us 
and  compassion  for  the  poor.  But  until  recently,  our  leaders 
shied  away  from  virtue;  it  seems  illiberal.  Raz  and  Galston 
strive  to  demonstrate  how  taking  away  a small  amount  of 
freedom  does  not  lead  one  down  a slippery  slope  toward 


totalitarianism. 


There  are  principled  reasons  why  they  are 
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correct  ( self-evidence,  prevalence  of  freedom  in  our  culture, 
constitutional  safeguards,  the  greater  importance  of  making 
some  decisions  than  of  being  right) . We  can  be  encouraged  to 
be  loyal  and  compassionate,  yet  still  remain  free. 

Loyalty 

One  of  the  virtues  for  which  our  age  cries  out  is 
loyalty.  Our  contemporary  dearth  of  loyalty  can  be  found  both 
professionally  and  personally.  On  the  personal  side,  rising 
divorce  rates  bear  this  out.  With  fully  half  of  the  country's 
marriages  ending  in  divorce,  society  seems  precariously  close 
to  being  unable  to  effectively  reproduce  itself.  As  Galston 
notes,  children  of  divorce  consistently  perform  worse  in 
school,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  prison  population 
comes  from  broken  families.  Additionally,  those  who  get 
divorced  report  less  satisfaction  with  life,  and  second 
marriages  are  less  likely  to  be  successful  than  first  ones. 

Conservative  critics  of  the  welfare  state  believe  they 
have  found  the  culprits  who  have  assaulted  the  American 
family.  Permissive  values  born  in  the  1960s  have  done  a great 
deal  of  damage,  and  the  welfare  state  has  reinforced,  indeed 
created,  these  values  among  the  poor.  As  my  account  of  the 
significance  of  race  suggests,  there  is  doubtless  a kernel  of 
truth  to  this  contention,  but  the  account  is  incomplete. 


Conservatives  advocate  a combination  of  laissez-faire 
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capitalism  and  a revival  of  traditional  values  in  order  to 
counteract  this  alarming  trend.  But  the  worldview  of 
capitalism  itself  tends  to  undermine  particular  attachments 
upon  which  communities  and  individuals  depend  if  they  are  to 
flourish.  For  capitalists,  loyalty  to  family  and  community 
must  submit  to  market  demands.  Consider  John  Steinbeck's 


unforgettable  exchange  between  a capitalist  and  a tenant 
farmer  during  the  Dust  Bowl: 

And  now  the  squatting  men  stood  up  angrily. 

Grampa  took  up  the  land,  and  he  had  to  kill  the 
Indians  and  drive  them  away.  And  Pa  was  born  here, 
and  he  killed  weeds  and  snakes.  . . 

We  know  that  - all  that.  It's  not  us,  it's  the 
bank.  A bank  isn't  like  a man.  Or  an  owner  with  fifty 
thousand  acres,  he  isn't  like  a man  either.  That's 
the  monster. 

Sure,  cried  the  tenant  men,  but  it's  our  land. 

We  measured  it  and  broke  it  up.  We  were  born  on  it, 
and  we  got  killed  on  it,  died  on  it.  Even  if  it's  no 
good,  it's  still  ours.  That's  what  makes  it  ours  - 
being  born  on  it,  working  it,  dying  on  it.  That  makes 
ownership,  not  a paper  with  numbers  on  it. 

We're  sorry.  It's  not  us.  It's  the  monster. 

The  bank  isn't  like  a man.  (1972:  45) 

For  the  tenant  farmer,  the  man,  land  and  family  are 
precious  "even  if  it's  no  good."  The  tenant  farmer  captures 
loyalty's  essence.  Loyalty  passionately,  fervently  clings  to 
that  which  rational  calculation  would  forsake.  But  nothing  in 
this  world  deserves  our  allegiance.  This  is  why  the 
capitalists  sells  and  reinvests  when  the  costs  of  a particular 
commitment,  pursuit,  or  relationship  come  to  outweigh  the 
benefits.  The  aesthete,  the  cultural  liberal  so  disdained  by 
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the  Right,  samples  other  tastes.  Together,  the  cultural  left 
and  economic  right  hammer  away  at  personal  loyalty. 

Loyalty  finds  itself  under  attack  in  the  professional 
realm  as  well.  As  Jay  Bookman  explains,  the  global  economy 
constitutes  an  assault  on  particular  loyalty  in  a number  of 
ways.  "Outsourcing"  has  become  a growing  trend:  companies 
such  as  Nike  pay  independent  contractors  to  produce  their 
product.  "Nike  does  not  own  a single  shoe  factory"  (1996: 
Rl) . Companies  can  use  the  internet  to  locate  the  cheapest 
labor  on  the  planet  to  produce  their  goods  for  low  wages  and 
no  benefits.  Of  major  companies  surveyed,  86%  outsourced  in 
1995,  up  from  58%  in  1996  (Rl)  . Such  a corporate  mindset 
explains  the  advent  of  what  Bookman  calls  the  "just-in-time" 
employee.  Even  in  this  country,  technology  makes  it  possible 
for  firms  to  "hire  workers  only  when  they  need  them"  with  no 
benefits.  The  number  of  Americans  doing  temporary  labor 
mushroomed  400%  from  1983  until  1995  (Rl) . Finally  and  most 
famously,  downsizing  undermines  loyalty.  American  companies 
cut  their  payrolls  18%  from  1983  to  1993  (1996:  Rl) . 
Corporate  infidelity  produces  a "me-first"  outlook  in  the  work 
force  as  well.  Bookman  explains:  "...  the  knowledge  that 
no  job  is  permanent,  that  corporations  are  prepared  to 
downsize  quickly  to  seize  a temporary  advantage,  makes  worker 
loyalty  seem  like  a sucker's  bet"  (R2).  Where  once 
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corporations  used  pensions  and  life  insurance  to  earn  worker 
loyalty,  inducing  generations  of  the  same  family  to  work  for 
the  company,  "today,  worker  loyalty  is  no  longer  such  a valued 
commodity"  (R2).  They  enjoy  temporary  relationships  with 
their  employees,  no  long-term  commitment.  Corporate 

downsizing  dramatically  illustrates  the  human  cost  of  the 
businessman's  obsession  with  the  bottom  line.  Regardless  of 
years  of  faithful  service,  CEOs  are  increasingly  willing  to 
fire  employees  if  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  unbalanced.  The 
stock  market  panics  if  unemployment  gets  too  low.  Investors 
fret  when  it  declines,  and  celebrate  the  tough-mindedness 
(inhumanity)  of  those  who  trim  fat  off  their  companies. 

These  trends  suggest  a misunderstanding  of  what  makes 
life  human,  worth  living  for  human  beings.  The  human  goods 
Finnis  describes  cannot  be  captured  by  economic  analysis  or  a 
quick  examination  of  one's  whims.  Human  life  is  a struggle. 
Its  costs  always  exceed  its  benefits.  However,  on  a deeper 
level  than  the  economic  or  the  whimsical,  it  is  profoundly 
worthwhile.  With  Nietzsche,  we  must  affirm  the  struggle,  but 
we  must  depart  from  his  overcoming  of  every  ideal  to  the  point 
at  which  principles  appear  trivial. 

Josiah  Royce  understood  this  as  early  as  1908,  before 
there  was  any  legitimation  crisis.  He  defines  loyalty  as  the 
"willing  and  thoroughgoing  devotion  of  a person  to  a cause" 
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(1969:  902).  Loyalty,  Royce  argues,  gives  us  that  which  we 
seek:  it  allows  us  to  overcome  our  desires,  and  it  resolves 
our  conf lictedness  and  restlessness.  Bombarded  by  conflicting 
messages,  the  loyal  have  a cause  for  which  to  live. 

One  often  finds  one's  cause,  actually  learns  one's  will, 
by  imitating  others,  by  observing  the  passion  of  other  people. 
Loyalty  is  contagious,  improving  the  lives  of  those  around  the 
devoted.  However,  Royce  cautions,  one  must  choose  the  cause. 
Writing  more  eloquently,  Royce  asserts  that  one  must  be 
voluntarily  possessed,  as  if  accepting  grace.  Royce 
appreciates  liberalism's  wariness  of  imposed  beliefs.  He 
finds  Emerson  to  be  inspiring,  as  far  as  he  goes.  However, 
individualists  like  Emerson  must  not  remain  paralyzed  in  the 
stage  of  deciding  between  pursuits.  Emerson,  Mill  and  later 
Kateb  seem  almost  intoxicated  with  the  power  to  choose.  Royce 
has  little  patience  for  such  debauched  disability:  "For 
heaven's  sakes,"  he  exclaims,  "set  about  the  task  (1969: 
893)  . " 

Loyalty  is  dismissed  as  authoritarian,  exclusive,  and 
traditionalistic.  Royce,  however,  argues  for  a uniquely 
universal  loyalty.  Even  the  critic  of  loyalty,  who  worries 
that  loyalty  imposes  itself  on  people,  is  loyal  to  his  cause 
of  freedom.  Though  loyalty  may  potentially  have  the  drawbacks 
associated  with  the  martial  virtues,  Royce  conceives  a test 
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for  judging  the  relative  value  of  loyalty.  All  loyalty  has 
the  favorable  effect  on  one's  internal  disposition  described 
above.  Indeed,  the  dignity  it  infuses  in  a life  signifies  its 
value.  Some  loyalty,  however,  works  to  discourage  loyalty  in 
other  people.  True  loyalty  is  loyal  to  all  loyalty;  it  seeks 
to  encourage  loyalty  in  others.  In  fact  one  can  deepen  his 
own  loyalty  by  honoring  the  loyalty  in  his  opponents.  For 
Royce,  a cause  which  fosters  loyalty  in  others  is  "loyal  to 
loyalty"  (901). 

This  principle  is  important,  for  it  allows  us  to  avoid 
positing  a vacuous  definition  of  loyalty.  An  individual  who 
always  obeys  her  whims  - who  remains  faithful  to  whimsy  - is 
loyal,  technically  speaking,  but  her  cause  is  not  good.  If 
she  were  truly,  legitimately  loyal,  the  term  would  have  no 
meaning.  Downsizing  capitalists  are  loyal  to  the  market, 
technically  speaking,  but  their  cause  destroys  loyalty  in 
others.  It  makes  employees  less  likely  to  stand  by  their 
companies,  and  in  some  cases  the  market  destroys  families. 
Divorcing  parents,  whose  marriage  does  not  include  violence, 
may  be  loyal  to  personal  fulfillment.  However,  their  cause  is 
not  good  and  it  is  likely  to  destroy  part  of  the  loyalty  of 
their  children.  True  loyalty  constrains  a person  to  stick 
with  a commitment.  The  liberal  can  be  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  partisans  of  totalitarians . 
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She  is  standing  for  a principle.  A perfectionist 
reconstruction  of  liberalism  must  be  loyal  to  the  principle  of 
freedom,  but  not  intoxicated  with  impulse  like  an  Emerson  or 
a Kateb. 

Royce  feels  as  though  loyalty  does  not  receive  the 
veneration  it  might  in  America.  Instead,  Americans  allow 
themselves  to  be  distracted  by  prosperity  and  greatness.  In 
the  late  twentieth  century,  he  might  add  a host  of  other 
distractions.  One  who  engages  in  habitual  disloyalty,  Royce 
laments,  lives  as  a psychological  specimen  long  after  the 
moral  personality  dies.  Royce ' s criticism  anticipates 
Sandel's  indictment  of  the  unencumbered  self. 

But  Joseph  Fletcher  sees  Roycean  loyalty  as 
insufficiently  encumbered.  He  rejects  Royce 's  attempt  to 
universalize  loyalty,  condemning  such  a scheme  as 
relativistic . 

Royce  fails  to  define  what  kind  of  cause  can  win  a 
person's  devotion.  His  conception  of  loyalty  suggests 
that  anyone  can  commit  himself  or  herself  to  any  cause, 
Americans  to  the  French  or  French  to  the  Americans. 

. . [Royce]  has  no  sense  of  the  historical  self  that 
inclines  individuals  toward  loyal  commitments  to  their 
friends,  families,  countries,  and  religious  communities. 
(1993:  20,  153) 

Fletcher  wants  to  give  "the  historical  self"  more  significance 
in  defining  loyalty.  It  is  a particularistic  rather  than  a 
universalizing  virtue.  This  does  not  render  loyalty 
incompatible  with  liberalism.  Indeed  it  may  lead  to  a more 
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universal  understanding.  "The  rooting  of  the  self  in  a 
culture  of  loyalty,"  Fletcher  insists,  "enables  individuals 
to  grasp  the  humanity  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  to  treat 
them  as  bearers  of  equal  rights"  (21).  No  less  liberal  a 
thinker  than  Kant,  Fletcher  reminds  us,  championed  loyalty  as 
patriotism. 

Fletcher's  characterization  of  loyalty  squares  better 
with  our  intuitions  than  Royce ' s . Loyalty  seems  inherently 
particularistic  and  even  exclusive.  The  love  of  one's  own 
somehow  implies  the  hatred  of  difference.  But  perhaps  loyalty 
can  be  altered,  in  Royce-like  manner,  to  square  with  the 
requirements  of  liberal  society.  Can  the  liberal  values  of 
freedom  and  impartiality  coexist  with  loyalty?  Fletcher  does 
not  see  a problem:  liberal  society  can  accommodate  the  free 

market  and  state  planning.  There  is  no  reason  why 
impartiality  and  loyalty  should  not  be  able  to  coexist  in  the 
same  society.  We  have  a mixed  economy;  why  not  a mixed 
society? 

Liberalism  does  not  exclude  loyalty;  indeed,  loyalty  has 
an  important  liberal  role.  Consider  the  part  freedom  plays: 
a person's  life  has  more  integrity  if  her  pursuits  are  chosen. 
Her  commitments  are  authentic.  Liberals  view  this  as  crucial; 
but  isn't  loyalty  just  as  important?  For  MacIntyre,  the 
aesthete's  life  seems  inauthentic,  seems  to  lack  depth. 
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prscissly  b6caus6  hsir  pursuits  s6Git\  so  whirnsical  and  can  bG 
abandonGd  with  Gquanimity . Loyalty  givGS  as  much  depth  and 
integrity  to  commitments  as  freedom.  Because  loyalty  tends  to 
be  endangered  by  liberal  society  does  not  mean  liberals  don't 
need  it.  Everyone  needs  loyalty;  liberals  are  no  exception. 

Loyalty  can  also  perform  the  instrumental  function 
desired  by  all  the  theorists  discussed:  it  can  shore  up 
liberal  culture  by  preserving  its  most  valuable  pursuits.  As 
it  stands,  liberalism  may  undermine  its  own  culture  by 
emphasizing  free  choice  at  the  expense  of  nearly  all  other 
values.  It  protects  the  right  to  choose  one's  pursuits. 
Loyalty  can  help  shift  liberal  emphasis,  allowing  it  to 
protect  the  right  to  choose  pursuits , rather  than  mere  hobbies 
or  whims.  That  is  to  say,  loyalty  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  following  through  on  what  has  been  chosen,  helping  to 
preserve  demanding  pursuits  which  one  might  be  tempted  to 
abandon.  In  Royce ' s words,  it  admonishes  one  to  set  about  the 
task,  and  to  stay  with  it. 

Compassion 

To  perform  the  task  I have  assigned  to  loyalty,  many 
conservative  politicians  call  for  a return  to  Judeao-Christian 
family  values.  Perhaps  the  central  value  asserted  in  this 
tradition,  however,  is  that  of  compassion.  On  the  account  of 
James  Gilman,  Compassion  is  the  defining  Christian  virtue  in 
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two  ways.  First,  God  can  love  mankind  so  intensely  by 

literally  experiencing  human  suffering  through  the  life  of 

Christ.  Martha  Nussbaum  elaborates  this  point: 

For  Christianity  seems  to  grant  that  in  order  to 
imagine  a God  who  is  truly  superior,  truly  worthy  of 
worship,  truly  and  fully  just,  we  must  imagine  a god 
who  is  human  as  well  as  divine,  a god  who  has  actually 
lived  out  the  nontranscendent  life  and  understands  it 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be  understood,  by  suffering  and 
death.  (1990a:  375) 

Second,  Christ  directs  his  followers  to  follow  his  example,  to 
be  Christlike. 

Compassion  has  become  somewhat  endangered  because  of  both 
philosophical  and  political  developments.  Philosophically, 
rationalists  criticized  compassion  as  part  of  the  "moral 
sense"  school  which  they  sought  to  debunk.  However,  this  type 
of  thought  has  been  making  a comeback  in  recent  years,  as 
evidenced  by  the  success  of  James  Q.  Wilson's  book  of  the  same 
name.  Politically,  affluent  resentment  of  the  poor  dominates 
contemporary  American  politics.  Compassion  undermines 

independence,  conservatives  claim,  and  has  created  an 
underclass  out  of  its  good  intentions.  There  may  be  some 
insight  here,  as  my  account  of  the  legitimation  crisis 
suggests.  As  Gilman  admits,  well-intentioned  compassion  may 
not  always  be  appropriate.  He  appropriates  Lawrence  Blum's 
criteria  for  making  the  elimination  of  suffering  the  object  of 
public  policy:  "that  suffering  must  be  relatively  central. 
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involuntary,  and  social"  (1994:  755).  The  suffering  must 
directly  threaten  a person's  well-being;  it  cannot  brought  on 
by  the  afflicted;  and  it  must  result  from  social  rather  than 


personal  conditions. 

However,  the  argument  for  self-reliance  is  often  a 


smokescreen. 

a rationalization  of 

resentment . 

The 

angry 

conservative 

sees  compassion  as 

pervasive 

rather 

than 

endangered.  Liberalism,  George  Will  protests,  took  a republic 

founded  on  self-reliance  and  moderation  and  "exalted  one 

virtue  - compassion"  (1996:  53)  . Let  the  venerable  Will 

speak  for  himself,  and  watch  as  his  initial  suspicion  of 

compassion  builds  into  smoldering  polemic: 

And  compassion  is  a capacious  concept.  It  can  mean  the 
prevention  or  amelioration  of  pain,  of  discomfort,  of 
insecurity,  or  even  of  sadness.  However,  the 
frustration  of  desires  is  uncomfortable  and  can  make 
people  sad.  . . If  a desire  unfulfilled  is  painful,  or 

even  a discomfort,  fulfilling  that  desire  is  a duty  of 
compassionate  government.  Such  government  believes 
that  the  pain  of  unfulfilled  desires  makes  fulfilling 
the  desires  necessary.  So  the  desires  are  upgraded  to 
necessities.  People  suffering  disappointed  desires  are 
therefore  necessitous  people,  and,  according  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  necessitous  people  are  not  free. 
(1996:  53) 

Will  equates  compassion  with  permissiveness:  "So 

compassionate  government  must  toil  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
desires"  (53) . This  makes  him  so  angry,  and  it  has  angered 
many  others  who  do  not  possess  Will's  capacity  for  channeling 
that  anger  into  a well-turned  phrase.  But  compassion  is  not 
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permissiveness:  the  Good  Samaritan  helps  a man  who  has  been 

beaten,  robbed,  and  left  for  dead,  not  merely  frustrated.  Mr. 

Will  is  willing  to  forsake  America's  unwanted  - and  there  are 

many  - in  order  to  rebuke  those  who  want  too  much. 

Conservatives  have  launched  a full-scale  assault  on 

compassion.  Charles  Derber  describes  the  politics  of  triage: 

certain  sectors  of  society  are  completely  abandoned,  left  for 

dead.  For  example,  corporations  have  moved  their  centers  of 

operation  from  cities  to  the  suburbs,  making  it  impossible  for 

members  of  the  urban  work  force  to  get  to  work.  He  writes: 

Cutting  economic  lifelines  this  way  produced  soaring 
unemployment  rates  among  young,  urban  black  males: 
about  50%  out  of  work  in  the  country  as  a whole  and 

an  astounding  68%  in  the  Northeast.  (127) 

Derber  describes  the  quarantine  policy  of  L.A.  police 

prior  to  the  Rodney  King  riots:  Police  surrounded  the 

roughest  areas  of  town  each  night  to  prevent  anyone  from 

leaving  (129) . 

We  must  not  give  up  on  the  least  advantaged.  Compassion 
needs  to  be  resurrected,  but  one  must  distinguish  between 
compassion  and  "unweeded  kindness"  (Stephen  Salkever's 
phrase) . A more  compassionate  approach  to  politics  must  help 
the  poor.  In  other  words,  it  must  avoid  falling  prey  to  the 
shortcomings  which  conservatives  attribute  to  all  social 
programs.  Social  policy  should  support  rather  than  undermine 
character.  Nussbaum  argues  for  a more  Aristotelian 
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compassion : 

The  job  of  government,  on  the  Aristotelian  view, 
does  not  stop  until  we  have  removed  all  impediments 
that  stand  between  this  citizen  and  fully  human 
functioning.  This  job,  will,  then,  frequently  involve 
a great  deal  more  than  allocation  of  resources. 

(1990b:  215) 

Compassion  also  has  intrinsic  value  for  the  beneficent.  It 

overcomes  resentment,  which  as  Nietzsche  (no  fan  of 
compassion)  puts  it,  denies  life.  Captured  in  the  phrase, 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I,"  compassion  recognizes 
the  universality  of  human  suffering  in  an  age  when  obsession 
with  difference  can  alienate. 

According  to  Gilman,  compassion  "underwrites  both  liberal 
justice  and  communitarian  virtue"  (1994:  748).  On  the 

liberal  side,  it  connects  dignity  with  political  rights, 
uncovering  the  moral  fiber  of  justice.  Without  it,  liberal 
citizens  only  concern  themselves  with  rights  when  their  own 
are  threatened.  On  the  other  hand,  it  admonishes 

communitarians  not  to  throw  out  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
community  members.  Compassion,  argues  Gilman,  opts  for  a 
"veil  of  tears"  over  a "veil  of  ignorance"  or  "virtue  of 
character"  (769) . 

Protecting  the  Endangered 

There  are  justifiable  morals  laws  which  encourage  these 
virtues.  An  end  to  no~fault  divorce  laws  might  strengthen  the 
family,  encouraging  couples  to  work  out  their  differences. 
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Tax  incentives  might  encourage  companies  to  find  ways  of 
competing  without  laying  off  workers.  National  service  such 
as  President  Clinton's  7\mericorps  program  may  encourage  young 
people  to  be  more  compassionate  toward  the  less  fortunate. 

A case  can  be  made  for  each  of  these  laws.  However,  the 
key  to  instilling  character  today  as  in  Aristotle's  time  is 
education.  Aristotle  reserves  moral  education  for  the  few. 
In  a perfectionist  liberal  democracy,  however,  the  locus  of 
moral  education  is  the  much  maligned  public  school  system.  Of 
course,  anti-perfectionists  may  readily  agree  to  this.  The 
question  is  what  type  of  education  the  school  will  provide: 
civic  or  deliberative?  In  attempting  to  find  an  answer,  I 
will  examine  Richard  Flathman's  argument  against  civic 
education . 

Flathman  sees  education  and  liberalism  as  naturally  in 
tension.  Education  is  by  its  very  nature  authoritarian  and 
hierarchical.  He  writes:  "Education,  however  liberal,  is 

unavoidably  in  tension  with  the  liberal  ideal  of  self-making" 
(1996:  7) . He  rejects  a "neutralist"  education  which  denies 

this  tension,  simply  allowing  students  to  follow  their  own 
chosen  pursuits  without  any  guidance.  This  is  because 
liberalism  should  not  be  neutral.  "...  Liberalism  at  its 
most  appealing  is  insistently  a form  of  idealism, 
perfectionism,  or  even  utopianism"  (7). 
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But  Flathman  follows  Mill  and  Gutman  in  identifying 
critical  thinking  skills  as  liberal  education's  aim.  The 
chief  danger  one  must  guard  against  is  government's  innate 
tendency  to  selfishness.  Education  teaches  one  to  evaluate 
government  actions  in  this  vein.  Critical  thinking  is 
especially  essential  in  a large  liberal  democracy.  In 
Aristotle's  time,  citizens  were  educated  to  rule  and  be  ruled. 
Today,  most  citizens  will  simply  be  ruled.  This  makes 
critical  skills  essential  in  guarding  against  an  ever 
intrusive  government.  Governing  skills  will  be  learned  on  the 
job,  so  there  is  little  need  for  vocational  type  training  for 
civil  servants. 

Flathman  pans  Durkheim's  theory  of  moral  education. 
Durkheim,  he  argues,  fails  to  adequately  protect  citizens  from 
the  state.  Durkheim  strives  to  meet  this  liberal  requirement 
by  calling  for  a diversity  of  teachers  in  order  to  provide 
varied  influence  for  each  child.  Additionally,  moral  opinion 
will  hold  schools  accountable.  For  Flathman,  the  latter 
safeguard  does  not  suffice.  Moral  opinion  will  have  been 
formed  in  the  very  schools  citizens  must  critique.  They  will 
therefore  be  ill-equipped  for  their  task.  But  consider  once 
again  Galston's  argument:  Young  citizens  need  role  models  and 
strong  initial  convictions  if  critical  thinking  skills  are  to 
have  value.  Particularly  in  a hyperliberal  culture,  teachers 
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should  endeavor  to  establish  firm  ideals  rather  than  pulling 
the  ground  from  under  them.  This  may  even  ring  true  for  those 
who  should  eventually  reject  part  of  their  cultural 
inheritance.  Clifton  Taulbert  fondly  recalls  having  the 
biographies  of  Washington  Carver,  Mary  Bethune,  Marion 
Anderson  and  Jackie  Robinson  drilled  into  him  when  he  was 
growing  up  in  rural,  segregated  Mississippi.  His  teachers 
encouraged  him  to  strive  rather  than  question.  The  latter 
would  come  naturally  as  he  matured. 

Nonetheless  it  is  difficult  to  follow  Galston  in 
presenting  heroes  to  young  people  in  difficult  situations,  who 
already  have  a grasp  of  injustice  in  the  political  system 
wrought  by  the  Founders.  Should  teachers  lionize  slaveowners? 
Surely  we  must  attempt  a more  nuanced  approach,  a mean  between 
"a  pantheon  of  heroes"  and  hypercriticism.  Martha  Nussbaum 
splits  the  difference  between  Flathman  and  Galston  by  calling 
for  education  in  the  humanities.  Like  Galston,  she  wants  to 
provide  children  with  role  models  to  admire.  However,  she 
also  acknowledges  the  need  for  criticism.  Literature  provides 
characters  who  strive  to  do  the  right  thing  in  complex  moral 
situations,  who  live  excellently  and  should  be  admired,  but 
whose  limitations  we  can  grasp  as  well.  The  young  can  get  a 
taste  of  what  life  has  in  store  as  well  as  an  assortment  of 
reactions  to  life's  demands.  Literature  provides,  Nussbaum 
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tells  us,  "flawed  crystals,"  role  models  with  human  flaws. 
Nussbaum  explains: 

Great  art  plays  a central  role  in  our  political 
lives  because,  showing  us  the  tangled  nature  of  our 
loves  and  commitments,  showing  us  ourselves  as  flawed 
crystals,  it  moderates  the  optimistic  hatred  of  the 
actual  that  makes  for  a great  deal  of  political 
violence,  moderates  the  ferocious  hopefulness  that 
simply  marches  over  the  complicated  delicacies  of 
the  human  heart.  (213) 

But  curriculum  is  certainly  not  the  only  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  important  contributor  to  character.  Public  schools  - 
integrated  public  schools  - may  have  the  ability  to  instill 
endangered  virtue  as  well  as  provide  a sense  of  community. 
Curriculum  does  not  contribute  much  to  this  ability.  Alfonse 
Damico  and  Margaret  Conway  find  extracurricular  activity  to  be 
a better  predictor  of  political  participation  than  social 
studies  class.  The  participatory  communitarian  such  as  Barber 
will  certainly  want  to  support  such  endeavors.  Perfectionists 
and  liberals  should  take  note  as  well.  For  example,  schools 
teach  loyalty  through  sports:  high  school  football  is 

something  of  a religion  in  small  towns  all  across  America. 
Intellectuals  often  see  this  as  lamentable,  what  with  the  way 
athletes  are  lauded,  coddled,  exploited,  and  not  held  to  the 
same  academic  standards  as  other  students.  These  problems  are 
real,  and  academic  integrity  is  of  course  important.  However, 
the  elite  overlook  they  way  an  athletic  team  can  bring  a 
community  together.  In  the  case  of  integrated  public  high 
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schools,  the  effect  is  not  only  communal  but  liberal.  A team 
provides  common  ground  for  people  of  different  walks  of  life 
and  racial  background.  Suburban  whites  find  themselves 
rooting  for  black  kids  from  the  projects  with  a fervor 
unimaginable  in  the  political  arena.  The  players  bond  on  a 
deeper  level,  forming  lasting  friendships  which  would  never 
have  been  born  outside  public  school. 

The  integrated  school  can  also  moderate  the  ideology  one 
might  form  in  a more  segregated  setting.  The  suburbanite  sees 
urban  students  struggling  to  achieve;  the  angry  black  youth 
interacts  on  a daily  basis  with  counterexamples  to  what  he  has 
been  told  about  the  racism  of  all  whites.  In  regard  to 
compassion,  integration  brings  affluent  students  face-to-face 
with  the  poverty  they  will  later  be  asked  to  help  alleviate. 
In  a resegregating  society,  few  institutions  are  as  capable  of 
this  as  the  public  schools. 

The  case  of  integrated  public  schools  is  unique.  On  the 
face  of  it,  existing  school  spirit  would  suggest  community  to 
be  alive  and  well  in  America.  However,  the  community 

championed  here  is  of  a peculiar  type:  it  has  usually  been 

state-sponsored  to  some  degree.  Integration  involves  some 
sort  of  busing.  Here,  the  state  has  gotten  involved  both  for 
liberal  reasons,  which  are  widely  acknowledged,  and 
perfectionist  reasons.  The  state  has  attempted  to  promote 
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tolerance  over  racism. 

According  to  Amy  Gutman,  integration  instills  character 
by  improving  blacks'  academic  performance  and  counteracting 
prejudice  in  whites.  Jonathon  Kozol  explains  the  former 
achievement:  white  students  go  to  better  funded  schools. 
Blacks  who  attend  school  with  white  children  attend  well- 
tended,  well-financed  facilities.  Integration  has  been 
panned,  but  this  should  be  questioned  for  two  reasons:  first, 
integration  was  an  original  goal  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Far  from  advocating  the  permissivism  which  has  alienated  so 
many,  integration  shores  up  common  values.  Second,  it  has 
been  more  successful  than  is  realized.  True,  forced  busing 
failed  in  highly  publicized  cases  in  big  cities.  However, 
smaller  towns  have  been  somewhat  more  successful.  Here,  there 
are  fewer  suburbs  for  flight,  and  less  media  attention  to  play 
on  people's  fears.  The  land  of  Jim  Crow  now  boasts  the  most 
integrated  schools  in  the  country,  a little  noticed  triumph  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  Integration  is  thus  an  ideal,  both 
liberal  and  perfectionist,  which  should  not  be  abandoned. 

Last  Word 

Political  theory  and  practical  politics  cry  out  for  a 
more  perfectionist  liberalism.  Galston  and  Raz  in  particular 
have  answered  this  call.  Perfectionist  liberalism  will  not 


create  a city  on  a hill:  the  goal  is  more  modest. 


It  will 
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sustain  a culture  which  provides  a genuine  possibility  of 
human  flourishing.  The  alternative  is  not,  as  Galston  seems 
to  fear,  the  death  of  liberalism.  Instead,  democracy  will 
realize  a less  promising  potential,  which  will  have  a 
corrosive  effect  on  the  degree  to  which  its  citizens  can 
flourish . 
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This  dissertation  is  about  the  rebuilding  of  America's 
social  fabric.  It  discusses  ways  to  make  human  life  more 
fulfilling  for  all  members  of  society,  including  Florida 
residents  and  all  Americans.  Recently,  public  leaders  such  as 
President  Clinton  and  Colin  Powell  have  called  for  renewed 
volunteerism.  and  a redress  of  the  imbalance  between  rights 
and  responsibilities.  In  the  dissertation.  I try  to  explain 
the  thinking  behind  this  stance.  It  is  based  on  the  work  of 
Aristotle,  who  argues  that  the  happiest,  most  flourishing 
human  life  is  a virtuous  one.  Some  thinkers  worry  about  the 
effect  an  emphasis  on  virtue  will  have  on  freedom.  In  this 
paper.  I try  to  weigh  and  balance  the  importance  of  virtue  and 
of  freedom  in  a liberal  society. 


